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PREFACE  TO  THE  EXAMINER. 


vJN  the  third  of  August  1710,  appeared  tlie  first 
nuniber  of  *'The  Examiner,"  the  ablest  vindication 
of  the  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  new  ministry. 
**  About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,"  Dr.  Swift  tells 
us,  ^  written  with  much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some 
by  secretary  St.  John,  since  lord  Bolingbroke; 
others  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  since  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter ;  and  others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Freind, 
&c.  were  published  with  great  applause.  But 
these  gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work, 
or ,  otherwise  employed,  the  determination  was, 
that  I  should  continue  it ;  which  I  did  accord- 
ingly eight  months.  But,  my  style  being  soon 
discovered,  and  having^  contracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  enemies,  1  let  it  fall  into  other  hands,  who 
held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty's 
death." 

The  original  institutors  are  supposed  to  have 
employed  Dr.  King  as  the  publisher,  Dr  ostensible 
author,  before  they  prevailed  on  their  great  cham- 
pion to  undertake  tliat  task.  Mr.  Oldmixon 
thought  that  Mr.  Prior  had  a  principal  hand  in* 
the  early  numbers ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
wrote  N°.  6,  professedly  against  Dr.  Garth.  N°.  8, 
and  N^  9,  were  written  either  by  Dr.  Freind  or 
Mr.  St.  John,  or  by  both  in  conjunction.^  Dr. 
King  was  the  author  of  N^  11,  and  of  N".  12. 
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Who  Mas  the  author  of  N°.  13,  docs  not  appear; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that,  wlien  the  Examiners 
were  first  collected. by  Mr,  Barber  into  a  volume, 
N°.  13  was  omitted;  the  original  14  being  then 
marked  13;  and  so  on  to  45  inclusive,  which  is 
marked  44;  and  this  misarrangement  was  of  course 
continued  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  and  Mr. Sheridan; 
a  circumstance  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
paper  omitted  is  a  curious  defence  of  passive  obe- 
<lience,  hot  inferior  perhaps  in  point  of  sophistry 
to  any  in  the  whole  collection.     '  '  ' 

After  thp  thirteenth  number,  the- undertaking 
jwas  carried  on  wholly  bv  Dr.  Swift,  who  com- 
menced a  regular  series-  of  politicks  with  N^  14, 
Nov.  2,  1710.    *'  Get  the  Examiners,"  he  says  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,   **  and  read  them.     The  last  nine 
or  ten  are  full  of  the  reasons  of  the  late  change, 
and  of  the  abuses  of  the  last  ministry;  and  the 
great  men  assure  me  they  are  all  true.     They  are 
written  by  their  encouragement  and  direction." — 
It  appears  however,  by  a  subsequent  letter,  Feb.  9, 
that  ''  Mr.  Prior  was   like  to  be  insulted  in  the 
Street  for  being  supposed  to  be  author  of  it;  but 
one  of  the  last  papers,"  Swift  adds,  '*cleared\him. 
Nobody  knows  who  it  is,  but  those  few  in  the 
secret;  I, suppose,  the  ministry  and  the  printer." 

A  contemporar}"  writer.  May  3,  1711,  says,  The 
Examiner  is  a  paper  which  all  men,  who  speak 
without  prejudice,  allow  to  be  well  written. 
Though  his  subject  will  admit  of  no  great  variety, 
'«l^eis  continually  placing  it  in  so  many  different 
'^K^hts,  and  endeavouring  to  inculcate  the  same 
thing  by  so  many  beautiful  changes  of  expres- 
sion, that  men  who  are  concerned  in  n6  party 

may 
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may  read  him  Avith  pleasure.  His  way  of  assum- 
ing the,  question  in  debate  is  extremely  artful ; 
and  his  Letter  to  Crassus  is,  1  think,  a  master- 
piece. As  thes.e  papers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  several  hands,  the  criticks  will  tell  you, 
that  they  discover  a  difference  in  their  styles  and 
beauties ;  and  pretend  to  observe,  tjiat  the  first 
Examiners  abound  chiefly  in  wit,  the  last  in  hu- 
mour. Soon  after  their  first  appearance,  came  otit 
a  paper  from  *he  other  side,  called  The  *' Whig 
Examiner,"  written  with  so  much  fire,  and  in  so 
excellent  a  style,  as  put  the  tori^s  in  no  small  pain 
for  their  favourite  hero  :  every  one  cried,  "  Bicv 
kerstaff  must j be  the  author;"  and  peopk  w^e 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  its  being 
so  soon  laid  down,  which  seemed  to  sho>v  that  it 
was  only  written  to  bind  the  Examiners  to  their 
good  behaviour,  and  was  never  designed  to  be  a 
weekly  paper.  The  Examiners  therefore  have  no 
one  to  combat  with  at  present,  but  their  friend 
the  Medley;  the  author  of  which  paper,  though 
he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  expresses 
it  luckily  enough  now  and  then,  is,  I  think,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  fine  writing. 
I  presume  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  The  Examiner 
carries  much  the  more  sail,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  direction,  and  under  the  eye,  of 
some  great  persons  who  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
and  is  consequently  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  publick 
notice  which  way.  they  are  steering  us.  The  re- 
puted author  is  Dr.  Swift,  with  the  assistance 
sometimes  of  Dr.  Atterbury  and  Mr.  Prior*. 


•  ♦  "  Present  State  of  Wit,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Gay; 
f^  the  eigbieenth  volume  of  this  edition.    N.  ^ 
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'  Ilavihg  completed  the  design  which  firstengaged 
him  in  the  undertaking  with  N^  45,  June  7, 17H  ; 
Dr.  Swift  tlien  took  his  leave  of  the  town  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  that  Number;  and  on  the  same 
dav  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Jolmson.  *'  As  for  the 
Examiner,  I  have  heard  a  >\^hisper,  that  after  that 
of  this  dav,  which  tells  what  this  Parliament  have 
doi^,  you  will  hardly  find  them  so  good.  I  pro- 
pliecy  they  will  be  trash  for  the  future.  Methinks, 
in  this  day's  Examiner,  the  author  speaks  doubt- 
fullv,  as  if  he  would  write  no  more.  Observe 
whether  the  change  be  discovered  in  Dublin,  only 
for  your  own  curiosity,  that's  all." 

From  this  time.  Swift  had  no  farther  concern 
with  the  publication,  except  by  assisting  in  the 
single  number  of  the  succeeding  week. 

The  Examiner  indeed  still  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished: but  it  sunk  immediatel-v  into  rudeness  and 
ill-manners,  being  written  by  some  under  spur* 
leathers*  in  the  City,  whose  scurrility  was  en- 
couraged (as  Swift  himself  did  not  scruple  to 
own)  by  the  ministry  themselves,  who  emploj'ed 
this  paper  to  return  the  Grub-street  invectives 
,  thrown  out  by  the  authors  of  the  Medley,  the 
Englishman^  and  some  other  detracting  papers  of 
the  same  stamp. 

It  is  now  no  lonsrer  a  secret  that  N\  46  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Manley  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Swift ;  and  that  the  next  six  numbers  were 
also  by  the  same  hand.    On  the  22d  of  June  (the 

*  "  I  ha\e  instructed  an  under  spur-leather  tp  write  so  that  it  is 
taken  for  mine."  Jouriiiil  to  Stella,  Oct.  10,  1711.   This  \\as  pro- 
bably the  under ^strajiper  noticed  Nov.  26,  1711 ;  whom  he  else- 
j¥here  calls,  "  a  scrub  instrument  of  Qaischicf  of  mioew'*    .  ^ 

day 
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day  after  N°.  47  was  published)  Swift  says,  "  Yes- 
terday was  a  sad  Examiner;  and  last  week's  was 
very  indifferent ;  though  some  scraps  of  the  old 
spirit,  as  if  he  had  given  hints  j"  and  on  the  ]5th 
of  July^  "  I  do  not  like  any  thing  in  the  Examiner 
after  the  45th,  except  the  first  part  of  the  46th." — 
Mrs.  Manley'$  last  paper  was  N°.  52,  July  26;  and 
in  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  3,  1711,  Swift  says,  '^The 
first  thirteen  Examiners  were  written  by  several 
bands,  some^gOTTt,  some  bad ;  the  next  three  and 
thirty  were  all  by  one  hand ;  that  makes  forty- 
six  ;  then  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  laid  it 
down,  on  purpose  to  confound  guessers ;  and  the 
last  six  were  written  by  a  woman.  The  printer  is 
going  4o  print  them  in  a  small  volume;  it  seems 
the  author  is  too  proud  to  have  them  printed  by 
subscription,  though  his  friends  offered,  they  say, 
to  make  it  worth  5001.  to  him." 

On  the  6th  of  December  following,  the  work 
was  resumed  by  Oldisworth  *,  who  completed  four 

volumes 

*  Of  Mr.  Willikm  Oldisworth,  little  is  now  remembered  but. 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  literary  productions.     He  was  editoi;  of 
the  Muses'  Mercury,  1707;    and  published,  1.  "A  Dialogue 
between  Timothy  and  Philathetis,  in  which  the  Principles  and. 
Projects  of  a   late  whimsical  Book,  intitled  The  Rig/ds  of  the 
Christian  Church,  &c.  are  fairly  stated,  and   answered   in  their 
kind,  &c.  By  a  Layman,  1709,    1710,"  3  vols.  8vo.     2.  "  A 
Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Blackall)  against  Mr. 
Hoadly.''     ^.  A  volume  called  "  State  Tracts."     4.  Another 
called,  "  State  and  Miscellany  Poems,  by  the  Author  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, 1715,"  8vo.      5.  He  translated   the  *•  Odes,    Epodes^ 
and  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace."     6.  The  "  Life  of  Edmund*' 
Smith,"  prefixed  to  his  Works,  written  "  with  all  the  partiality 
of  friendship ;"  said  by  Dr.  Burton,  to  shew  ^^  what  fine  things 
one  man  of  parts^  can.  say  of  another ;"  and  which  Dr.  Johnson^' 
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volumes  more ;  and  published  nineteen  numbers 
more   of  the    sixth   volume^  when    the   Queen's 
death  put  an  end  to  the  work  *.  During  this  long- 
period  the  only  articles  that  are  known  to  be  by 
Pr.. Swift  are,  a  hint  which  he  gave  about  the, 
prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  to  praise  the 
queen  for  lier  tenderness  to  the  Dutch,  in  giving 
them  still  tirhe  to  submit,  which  he  notices  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Jan.  15,  1712-13;  and  says,   "It 
suited  the  occasions  at  present."    The  vindication 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Lewis,  in  N°.  21  of  the  thifc^ 
volume,    Feb.   2,     1712-13,  which   is  printed  at 
length  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  present    edi- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  Swift's  ;  which  he  more  than 
once    acknowledges,    in    his  Journal  to  Stella,. 
Jan.  27,  Jan.  31,  and  Feb.  1. 

The  publick  at  large,  however,  still  considered 
the  paper  to  be*  under  the  management  of  Swift ; 
who  tells  Mrs.  Johnson,  March  23,  17J^-1^, 
**  The  Examiner  has  cleared  me  to-day  of  bf ijig  ' 
author  of  his  paper,  and  done  it  with  great  civi- 
lities to  me.  I  hope  it  will  stop  people's  mouths  ; 
if  not,  they  must  go  on,  and  be  hang'd ;  I  care 
not." — The  letter  alluded  to   has  the   following 

has  honoured  by  incorporating  it  into  his  biographical  preface  on 
Smith. — That  Oldiswortli  had  an  attftcbment  to  the  abdicated 
royal  family,  is  admitted;  which  gave  occasion  to  a.  report  in' 
the  Weekly  Packet,  Jan.  17,  1715-16,  that  he  was  killed  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the  engagement  at  Preston,  in  company 
with  several  others  who  had  the  same  fate ;  havinor  resolved  not 
to  survive  the  loss  of  the  baf  tie."  But  this  report  was  groundless, 
as  he  lived  till  Sept.  15,  1734. 

•  No.  19,  was  published  July  26,  1714;  and  on  tl.e  8th  of 
October  came  out  the  first  number  of"  The  Controller,  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Examiner  ;''  published  also  by  Morphew. 

passage 
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passage  in  the  35th  number  of  vol.  III.  in  vhich  • 
Mr.  Oldis worth,  speaking  of  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents, says,  *'  I  shall  at  once  ease  them  of  .a  great 
deal  of  guilt,  as  well  as  importance,  by  putting  a' 
final  stop  to  some  of  their  daily  clamours^  and  for 
ever  shutting  up  one  of  their  most  liberal  sluices 
of  scandal.     Tjiey  have  been  along  time  laying 
a, load  upon  a  gentleman  of  the  first  character  for 
learning,  good  sense,  wit,  and  more  virtues  than 
even  they  can  set  off  and  illustrate  by  all  the  op- 
position and  extremes  of  vice  which  are  the  com- 
pounds of  their  party.    He  is  indeed  fully  accom- 
plished to  be  mortally  hated  by  them  ;  and  they 
needed  not  to  charge  him  with  writing  .the  Exa- 
miner,  as,  if  that  were  a  sufficient  revenge,    in 
which  they  show  as'little  judgment  as  truth.     I 
here   pronpunce   l^l  clear  of  that  imputation; 
and,  out  of .  fmre  regard  to  justice,  strip  myself 
of  all  the  honour  that  lucky  untruth  did  this  pa-', 
per  J  rese;*ving  to  myself  the  entertaining  reflec*!. 
tion,  that  I  was  once  taken  for  a  man  who  has  a. 
thousand  other  recommendations,  besides  the  no- 
tice of,  the  worst  men,  to  make  him  loved  and 
esteemed  by  the  best.     This  is  the  second* time  I 
have  hunioured  that  party,  by  publickly  declaring 
who  is  not  the  author  of  the  Examiner.     I  will 
lend   them  no  mote  light,  because  they  do  not 
love  it.     I  could  only  wish,  that  their .  in vectivesi 
against   that  gentleman   had    been    considerable 
enough  to  call  forth  his  publick  resentments  ;  and 
I  stand  amazed  at  their  folly  in  provoking  so  much 
ruin  to  their  party.    Their  intellectuals  must  be  as 
stupid  as  their  consciences,  not  to  dread  the  ter- 
rors of  his  pen,  though  they  met  him  with  all  that 
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Spite   to   bi^  person  which  they  ever  expressed 
against  his  order." 

May  J  2,  1713,  after  several  sparrings  betvireen 
the  Examiner  and  the  Guardian,  Steele  thus  in- 
directly &tates,  in  the  Guardian,  N°.  53,  that 
the  Exanviner  was  written  either  by  Dr.  Swift  or 
Mrs.  M^nley:  "I  have  been  told^  by  familiar 
friends,  that  they  savvnne  such  a  time  talking  to 
the  Examiner;  others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon 
the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  re- 
ported, that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Exa- 
miner. I  have  carried  my  point,  and  rescued  in- 
nocence'from  calumny;  and  it  is  nothing  to  me, 
whether  th^  Examiner  writes  against  me  in  the 
character  of  an  esh^anged  friend^  or  an  exaspera- 
ted mistress.'' — This  paragraph  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  Swift* ;  who  complained  of  it  to  their 
common  friend  Mr.  Addis&n :  '^  Is  he  so  ignorant,'" 
Swift  says,  "of  my  temper,  and  of  my  style? 
Had  he  never  heard" that  the  author  of  the  Exa*- 
miner  (to  whom  I  am  altogether  a  stranger)  did 
a  month  or  two  ago,  vindicate  me  from  having 
'any  concern  with  it?  Should  not  Mr.  Steele  have 
first  expostulated  with  me  as  a  friend  r"* — In  a 
letter  which  this  produced  from  Steele  it  being 

•  "  In  the  latter  part  of  Swift's  \\k,  affliction  throws  a  sacred- 
ness  around  him,* that  sets  discernment  and  discrimination  at  de- 
fiance.  My  eye  tries  in  vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  features ; 
it  can  see  nothing  distinctly  for  tears.  But  in  his  best  condi- 
tion, his  virulent  Jreatmcnt  of  Steele,  and  his  very  many  unac- 
countable instances  of  insolence  and  caprice,  seem  to  have  been 
indicatipns  or  ebullitions  of  that  insanity,  which  afterwards  over- 
posvered  him."  Dr.  Calder,  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  1786, 
vol.  V.  p.  311.     N. 

Still 
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Still  insinuated  that  Swift  was* an  accomplice  of 
the  Examiner:  he  thus  indignantly  repels  the 
charge:  *'  I  appeal  to  your  mOat  partial  friends, 
whether  you  might  not  either  have  asked  or  writ- 
ten to  me,  or  desired  to  have  been  informed  by  d 
third  hand,  whether  I  were  any  way  concerned 
in  writing  the  Examiner  ?  And  if  L  had  shuffled, 
or  answered  indirectly,  or  affirmed  Jt,  or  said  I 
would  not  give  you  satisfaction  ;  you  might  therl 
have  wreaked  your  revenge  with  some  colour  of 
justice.  I  have  several  times  assured  Mr.  Addi- 
son,  and  fifty  others,  that  I  had  not  the  least  hand 
in  writing  any  of  those  papers  ;  and  that  I  had 
never  exchanged  one  syllable  with  the  supposed 
author  in  my  life,  that  I  can  remember,  nor  even 
seen  him  above  twice,  and  that  in  mixed  com- 
pany, or  in  a  place  where  he  came  to  pay  his  at- 
tendance." 

Of  Swift's  Examiners,  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
that  **  in  argument  he  may  be  allowed  to  havd 
the  advantage ;  for,  where  a  wide  system  of  con- 
duct, and  the  whole  of  a  pubKck-  character,  isl 
kid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser,  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  doesi 
iiot  prevail."— Lord  Orrery,  who  commends  the 
Examiners  for  their  ''  nervous  style,  clear  diction, 
ind  great  knowledge  of  the  true  landed  interest 
of  England,"  observes,  that  *'  their  author  was 
elated  with  the  appearance  of  enjoying  ministerial 
confidence ;"  that  **  he  was  employed,  not  trust- 
ed." '  Remark-9,  &c.  Letter  iv.  The  earl  of  Ches- 
tCTfield  also  asserts,  that  *'  the  lie  of  the  day  was 
coined  and  delivered  out  to  him,  to  write  Exami- 
nera  and  other ^litical  papers  ijpon."    It  may  be 
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^proper,  however,  to  take  notice,  that  neither  of 
these  noble  peers  appear  to  have  seen  Swift's 
**  Preface"  to  his  "  History  of  the  Four  last  Years 
of  the  Queen ;"  and,  with  all  due  deference  to 
these  great  authorities,  the  present  Editor  cannot 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  Swift's  manly  fortitude 
and  v6ry  accurate  discernment  of  the  hum^n 
heart  would  have  prevented  his  Being  a  dupe  to 
the  intrigues  of  9.  statesman,  however  dignified. 
He  himself  assures  us,  '^  that  he  was  of  a  tamper 
to  think  np  mln  great  enough  to  set  him  on  work :" 
that  "  he  absolutely  refused  to-be  chaplain  to  the 
lord  treasurer,  because  he  thought  it  would  ill 
become  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependance." 
Indeed  bis  whole  conduct  in  that  busy  period  (in 
which  "  it  was  his  lot  to  have  been  daily  con- 
versant with  the  persons  then  in  power;  never 
absent  in  times  of  business  or  conversation,  until 
a  few  weeks  before  her  majesty's  death ;  and  a 
witness  of  every  step  they  made  in  the  course  of 
their  administration")  demonstrates  the  respecta-* 
ble  situation  he  then  so  ably  filled*  And  when 
at  last  the  time  J^rrived  in  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  services),  in  how  d^erent  a  light 
does  he  appear  from  ttuit  of  a  hireling  writer ! 
He  frankly  told  the  trea^vtrer,  V  he  could  not  with 
any  reputation  stay  longer  here,  unless  he  had 
something  honourable  immediately  given  to  him.'* 
Whilst  Ills  noble  patrons  were  undetermined  whe- 
ther he  should  be  promoted  to  St.  Patrick's  or  to 
a  stall  at  Windsor,  he  openly  assured  lord  Boling- 
broke,  ''  he  would  not  stay  for  their  disputes." 
And  we  find  he  exerted  his  interest  so  effec- 

*    ■    . 

tually  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  to  over- 
rule 
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rule  a  prejudice  that  nobleman  had  conceived 
against  Dr.  Sterne,  whose  promotion  tathe  see  of 
Drou)ore  made  the  vacancy  at  St.  Patrick's.  *'  The 
duke,  with  great  kindness,  said,  he  would  con- 
sent ;  but  would  do  it  for  no  man  else  but  me." 
Swift  acknowledges  *'  this  affair  was  carried  with 
gi-eat  difficulty;"  but  adds,  "  they  say  here,  it  is 
mach  to  my  reputation^  that  I  have  made  a  bishop 
in  spite  of  the  worlds  and  to  get  the  best  deanery 
.n  Ireland."    N. 
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NUMBER  XIV. 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBERS,     1710. 

lo7fga  est  injuria,  longce 

Ambages  ;  sed  sumina  sequar  Jasfigia  rcrum. 

The  tale  is  intricate,  perplc.\*d,  and  long: 
Hear,  then,  in  short,  the  story  of  her  wrong. 

IT  is  a  practice  I  have  generally  followed,  to 
converse  in  equal  freedom  with  the  deserving  men 
of  both  parties;  and  it  was  never  without  some 
s  contempt,  that  I  have  observed  persons  wholly 
but  of  employment,  affect  to  do  otherwise.  I 
doubted,  whethep  any  man  could  owe  so  much 
to  the  side  he  was  of,  although  he  were  retained 
by  it;  but  without  some  great  point  of  interest, 
either  in  possession  or  prospect,  I  thought  it  was 
the  mark  of  a  low  and  narrow  spirit. 

It  is  hard,  that  For  some  w^eks  past  I  have  been 
forced,  in  mj^  own  defence,  to  follow  a  proceed- 
ing tliat  I  have  so  much  condemned  \i).  others. 
But  several  of  my  acquaintance  among  the  decli- 
ning party,  are  grown  so  insufferably  peevish  and 
splenetic,  profess  such  violent  apprehensions  for 
the  publick,  and  represent  the  state  of  things  in 
such  formidable  ideas,  that  I  find  myself  disposed 
to  share  in  their  afflictions;    although  I'know 

^  them 
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them  to  be  groundless  and  imaginary,  or,  which 
is  worse,  purely  aftected.  To  offer  them  comfort 
one  by  one,  would  be  not  only  an  endless,  but  a 
disobliging  task.  Some  of  them,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  be  less  melancholy,  if  there  were 
more  occasion.  I  shall  therefore,  instead  of 
barkening  to  farther  complaints,  employ  some 
part  of  this  paper  for  the  future,  in  letting  , 
such  men  see,  ,  that  their  natural,  or  acquired 
fears,  are  ill-founded,  and  their  artificial  ones  as 
ill-intended ;  that  all  our  present  inconveniences 
are  the  consequence  of  the  very  councils  they  so 
much  admire,  which  would  still  have  increased,  if 
those  had  continued  ;  and  that  neither  our  con- 
stitution in  church  or  state,  could  probably  have 
been  long  preserved,  without  such  methods,  as 
have  been  already  taken. 

The  late  revolutions  at  court,  have  given  room 
to  some  specious  objections,  which  I  have  heard 
repeated  by  well-meaning  men,  just  as  they  had 
taken  them  up  on  the  credit  of  others,  who  have 
worse  designs;  They  wonder  the  queen  would 
choose  to  change  her  ministry  at  this  juncture, 
and  thereby  give  uneasiness  to  a  general,  who 
bath  been  so  long  successful  abroad,  and  might 
think  himself  injured,  if  the  entire  ministry  were 
not  of  his  own  nomination ;  that  there  were  few 
complaints  of  any  consequence  against  the  late 
men  in  power,  and  none  at  all  in  parliament, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  passed  votes  in  favour  of 
the  chief  minister ;  that  if  her  majesty  had  a  mind 
to  introduce  the  other  party,  it  would  have  been 
more  seasonable  after  a  peace,  which  now  we 
have  made  desperate,    by  spiriting  the  French, 
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who  rejoice  in  these  changes,  an4  by  the  fall  of  our 
credit,  which  unqualifies  us  for  carrying  on  the 
war;  that  the  parliament,  so  untimely  dissolved, 
had  been  diligent  in  their  supplies,  and  dutiful 
in  their  behaviour;  that  one  consequence  of 
these  changes  appears  already  in  the  fall  of  the 
stocks ;  that  we  may  soon  expect  more  and 
worse;  and  lastly,  that  all  this  natuially  tends  to 
break  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  call  over 
the  Pretender. 

These,  and  the  like  notions,  are  plentifully 
scattered  abroad  by  the  malice  of  a  ruined  party, 
to  render  the  Queen  and  her  administration 
odious,  and  to  inflame  the  nation.  ^  And  these 
are  what,  upon  occasion,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
overthrow,  by  discovering  the  falsehood  and  ab- 
surdity of  them. 

It  is  a  great  unhappiness  when,  in  a  govern- 
ment constituted  like  ours,  it  should  be  so  brought 
about,  that  the  continuance  of  a  war  must  be 
for  the  interest  of  vast  numbers  (civil  as  well  as 
military)  who  otherwise  would  have  been  as  un- 
known as  their  original.  1  think  pur  piesent  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  admirably  -described  by  two 
verses  in*  Lucan  :       ... 

Hinc  U3ura  *corax^  avMumque  in  tempore  fcenus^ 
Hinc  concussa  fides i  et  multis  utile  bellum  : 

which,  without  any  great  force   upon  the  words, 
may  be  thus  translated  : 

^*  Hence,  are  derived  those  exorbitant  interests 

and  annuities;   hence,  those  large  discounts  for 

^advance    and    prompt    payment;    hence,    pub- 

'    '  »  lick 
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lick  credit  is  shaken ;  and  hence,  great  numbers 
find  their  profit  in  prolonging  the  war." 

It  is  odd,  that  among  a  free  trading  people,    as 
we  call  ourselves,  there  should  so  many  be  found 
to  close  in  with  those  counsels,  who  have  been 
ever  averse  from  all  overtures  towards  a  peace: 
but  yet  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Letany  man-'observe  the  equipages  in  this  town, 
he  shall  find  the   greater  number  of  those  who 
make  a  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  men  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  were  ever  known  before  the 
Revolution;    consisting   either   of  generals   and 
colonafe,  or  of  thos^,   whose   whole  fortunes   lie 
in  funds  and  stocks ;    so  that  power,  which  ac- 
cording'to  the  old  maxim  was  used  to  follow  land, 
is  now  igone  over  to  money ;    and  the  country 
gentleman  is  in  the  condition  of  a  young  heir, 
out  of  whose  estate  a  scrivener  receives  half  the 
rents  for  interest,    and  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
whole :    and  is  therefore    always  ready  to   feed 
his  vices  and  extravagances,  while  there  is  any 
thing  left.     So  that,  if  the   war  continue  some 
years  longer,  a  landed  man  will  be  little  better 
than  a  farmer  of  a  rack-rent  to  the  army,  and  to 
the  public  funds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  inquiring,  from  \vhat 
beginnings,^ and  by  what  steps,  we  have  been 
brought  into  this  desperate  condition  :  and  in 
search  of  this,  we  must  run  up  as  high  as  the 
Revolution. 

Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  invited 
over  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  attended  him  in  his 
expedition,  were  ttue  lovers  of  their  country,  and 
its  constitution  in  church  and  state;    and  were 

VOL.  IV,  c  bvou^X 
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brought  to  yield  to  those  breaches  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity  of  the   kingdom,    and   the   safety  of   the 
people,  which  did,  and  could  only,  make  them 
lawful ;  but  without  intention  of  drawing  such,  a 
practice  into  precedent,  or  making  it  a  standing 
measure  by  which  to  proceed  in  all  times  to  come; 
and  therefore  we  find  their  councils  ever  tended 
to  keep  things,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  old 
course.     But  soon  after  an  under  set  of  men,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  had  neither  born  the 
burden  nor  heat  of  the  day,   found   means  to 
whisper  in  the  king's  ear,  that  the  principles  of 
loyalty  in  the  church  of  England  were  wholly  in«- 
consistent    with   the  Revolution.     Hence  began 
the  early  practice  of  caressing  the  dissenters,  re- 
viling the  universities,  as  maintainers  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  reproaching  the  clergy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  right,    passive  obedience,    and 
non-resistance.     At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
fasten  wealthy  people  to  the  new  government; 
they  proposed  those  pernicious  expedients  of  bor- 
lowing  money  by  vast  premiums,  and  at  extortion- 
ate interest :  a  practice  as  old  as  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  captains,  who,  setting  up  for  himself 
after  the  death  of  his  master, -persuaded  his  prin- 
cipal  officers    to  lend  liim    great    suras,     after 
which  they  were  forced  to  follow  him  for  their 
own  security. 

This  introduced  a  number  of  new.  dexterous 
men  into  business  and  credit.  It  was  argued, 
that  the  war  could  not  last  above  two  or  three 
campaigns;  and  that  it  was  easier  for  tlie  subjects 
to  raise  a  fund  for  paying  iaitexest,  than  to  tax 
-  them 
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them*  annually  tp  the  full  expense   of  the  w^ar. 
Several  persons,  who  had  small  or  encumbered 
estates,  sold  them,  and  turned  their  money  into 
those  ^unds,  to  great  advantage :    merchants,    as 
well  as   othqr  jr^onied   men,    finding  trade   was 
dangerpus,  pursued  the  same  method.     But  the 
wa,r   contmuing,    and  growing  more  expepsiye, 
ta^es  were  increased,  and  funds  multiplied  every 
year,  till  they  have.a.rrived  at  the  monstrous  height 
we  now  behold  them :    and    that,  which  was  at 
fij;st  a  corruption,,  is  at  last  grown  neqessary,  and 
what  every  good  subject  must  now  fall  in  with, 
although  he   may  be  allowed  tp  wish  it  might 
soon  have  an  end  ;  because  it  is  with  a  kingdom, 
as  with  a  private  fortune,    where  every  new  in- 
cumbrance adds  a  double  weight.     By  this  means 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  that  used  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  value  of  land,  is  now  computed  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks :    and  although  the  foun- 
dation of  credit  be  still  the  same,  and  upon  a 
b6ttom  that  can  never   be  shaken,  and  although 
all   interest  be  duly  paid  by  the  publick;    yet, 
through. the  contrivance  and  cunning  of  stock- 
jobbers, there  has  been  brought  in  such  a  compli- 
cation of  knavery  and  cozenage,  such  a  mystery 
of  iniquity,  and  such  an  unintelligible  jargon  of 
ternis  to  involve  it  in,  as  were  never  known  in  any 
other  age  or  country  in  the  world.     I  have  heard 
it  affirmed,   by  persons  skilled  in  these  calcula- 
tions, that  if  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  annuities,  were  added  to  the 
yearly  taxes,  and  the  four-shilling  aid  strictly  ex- 
acted in  all  counties  of  the  kingdom,  it  would 
very  joear,  if  jiot  fully,  supply  the  occasiQus  of 
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the  war,  at  least  such  a  part  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  very  able  persons,  had  been  at  that  time  pru- 
dent not  to  exceed.  For  I  make  it  a  question, 
whether  any  wise  prince  or  state,  in  the  continu- 
ance of  a  war,  which  was  not  purely  defensive, 
or  immediately  at  his  own  door,  did  ever  propose 
Wiat  his  expense  should  perpetually  exceed,  what 
he  was  able  to  impose  annually  upon  his  subjects. 
Neither,  if  the  war  last  many  years  longer,  do  I 
see  how  the  next  generation  will  be  able  to 
begin  another ;  which,  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  according  to  the  various  interests  and 
ambition  of  princes,  may  be  as  necessary  for 
theni,  as  it  has  been  for  us.  And  if  our  fathers 
had  left  us  deeply  involved,  as  we  are  likely  to 
leave  our  children,  I  appeal  to  any  man,  what 
sort  of  figure  we  should  have  been  able  to  itiake 
these  twenty  years  past.  Besides,  neither  our 
enemies  nor  allies,  are  upon  the  same  foot  with  us 
in  this  particular.  France  and  Holland,  our 
nearest  neighbours,  and  the  farthest  engaged, 
will  much  sooner  recover  themselves  after  a  war : 
the  first  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  prince, 
who,  being  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects,  will  quickly  find  expedients  to  pay 
his  debts ;  and  so  will  the  other,  by  their  prudent 
administration,  the  greatness  of  their  trade,  their 
wonderful  parsimony,  the  willingness  of  their 
people  to  undergo  all  kind  of  taxes,  and  their 
justice  in  applying,  as  well  as  collecting  them. 
But  above  all  we  are  to  consider,  that  France  and 
Holland  fight  on  the  continent,  either  upon  or 
near  their  own  territories,  and  the  greatest  part 
f    the    money    circulates    among    themselves ; 

whereaa 
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whereas  ours  v  crosses  the  sea^  either  to  Flanders, 
Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  every  penny  of  it, 
whether  in  species  or  returns,  is  so  much  lost  to 
the  nation  for  ever. 

Upon  thfese  considerations  alone,  it  was  the  most 
prudent  course  imaginable  in  the  Queen,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  for  chang- 
ing the  parliament  and  ministry  at  this  juncture, 
and  extricating  herself  as  soon  as  possible  out  of 
the  pupillage  of  those,  who  found  their  accounts 
only  in  perpetuating  the  war.  Neither  have  w« 
the  least  reason  to  doubt,  but  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment will  assist  her  Majesty  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour, until  her  enemies  again  be  brought  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  again  offer  such  terms  as  will  make 
it  both  honourable  and  lasting ;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  ministry  perhaps  will  not  again 
refuse  them. 

Audiet  pugnas,  vitio  parentum 

Rara,  juventus.  (lor.  Book  I.  Ode  2» 
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NUMBER  XV. 

rHVRSt)AYy    N6VEMBEE  9,    1710. 

JS  qitibtts  hi  vaaias  imptent  serfnomhui  aures, 
Si  riarratafermt  alio ,  weusuraquejicti 
Cresdt,  ei  auditis  aliquid  norms  adjidt  autor. 
IlUc  CredulitaSy  illic  temerarius  Error y 
Vanaqiie  Lottitia  esty  consternaiique  Timores, 
Sedkioque  recensy  dubioque  autore  Susarri. 

With  idle  tales  this  fills  our  empty  ears; 
The  next  reports  what  from  the  first  he  hears ; 
The  rolling  fictions  grow  in  strength  and  size, 
Bacb  author  adding  to  the  former  lies. 
Here  vain,  credulity,  with  new  desires. 
Leads  us  astray,  and  groundless  joy  inspires, 
The  dubious  whispers,  tumults  fresh  designed, 
And  chilling  fears  astound  the  anxious  mind. 

I  AM  prevailed  on,  through  the  importunity 
of  friends,  to  interrupt  the  scheme  I  had  begun 
in  my  last  paper,  by  an  *' Essay  upon  the  Art  of 
Political  lying."  We  are  told  the  devil  is  the 
father  of  lies,  and  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning; 
so  that  beyond  contradiction  the  invention  is  old ; 
and,  which  is  more,  his  first  Essay  of  it  was 
purely  political,  employed  in  undermining  the 
authority  of  his  prince,  and  seducing  a  third  part 
of  the  subjects  from  their  obedience  ;  for  which 
he  was"  driven  down  from  Heaven,  where  (as 
Milton  expresses  it)  he  had  been  viceroy  of  a 
great  western  province :  and  forced  to  exercise: 
his  talent  in  inferior  regions  among  other  fallen 
spirits,  poor  or  deluded  men,  whom  he  still  daily 

.    tempts 
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tempts  to  his  own  sin,  and  will  ever  do  so,  till  he 
be  chained  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

But  although  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies;  he 
seems,  like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost 
much  of  his  reputation,  by  the  continual  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  upon  him. 

Who  first  reduced  lying  into  an  art,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  politicks,  is  not  so  clear  from  history.: 
although  I  have  made  some  diligent  inquiries.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  it  only  according  to  the 
modern  system,  -as  it  has  been  cultivated  these 
twenty  years  past  in  the  southern  part  of  our  own 
island. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  after  the  giants  were 
overthrown  by  the  gods,  the  earth  in  revenge 
produced  her  last  offspring,  which  was  Fame. 
And  the  fable  is  thus  interpreted:  that  when 
tumults  and  seditions  are  quieted,  rumours  and 
false  reports  are  plentifully  spread  through  a  na- 
tion. I^o  that,  by  this  account,  lying  is  the  last 
relief  df  a  routed,  earth-born,  rebellious  party  in 
a  state.  But  here  the  moderns  have  made  great 
additions,  applying  this  art  to  the  gaining  of 
power  and  preserving  it,  as  well  as  revenging 
themselves  after  they  have  lost  it,  as  the  same  in- 
struments are  made  use  of  by  animals,  to  feed 
themselves  when  they  are  hungry,  and  to  bite 
those  that  tread  upon  them. 

But  the  same  genealogy  cannot  always  be  ad- 
mitted for  political  lying;  I  shall  therefore  de- 
sire to  refine  upon  it,  by  adding  sopne  circum- 
stances of  its  birth  and  parents.  A  political  lie  is 
sometimes  born  out  of  a  discarded  statesman's 
^ad,  and  thence  delivered  to  be  nursed  and  dan- 
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died  by  the  rabble.  SpmiCtinies  it  is  produced  q, 
monster,  and  licked  into  shape  ^  at  other  times  it 
comes  into  the  world  completely  formed,  and  is 
spoiled  in  the  licking.  It  is  often  born  an  infant 
in  the  regular  way,  and  requires  time  to  mature 
it ;  and  often  it  sees  the  light  in  its  full  growth, 
but  dwindles  away  by  degrees.  Sometimes  it  is 
of  noble  birth  ;  and  sometimes  the  spawn  of  a 
$tock-j(obbier.  Here  it  screams  aloud  at  the 
opening  of  the  womb ;  and  there  it  is  delivered 
with  a  whisper.  I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturb^ 
half  the.  kingdom  with  its  noise,  which  although 
too  proud  and  great  at  present  to  own  its  parents, 
I  can  remember  its  whisperhood.  To  conclude 
the  nativity  of  this  monster  j  when  it  comes  into 
the  world  without  a  sting,  it  is  still-born,  an4 
whenever  it  loses  its  sting,  it  dies. 

No  wonder  if  an  infant  so  miraculous  jn  its 
birth,  should  be  destined  for  great  adventures ; 
and  accordingly  we  see  it  has  been  the  guardian 
spirit  of  a  prevailing  party,  for  almost  twenty 
years.  It  can  conquer  kingdoms  without  fight- 
ing, and  sometimes  with  the  loss  of  a  battle.  It 
gives  and  resumes  employments ;  can  sink  a 
mountain  to  a  mole  hill,  and  raise  a  mole-hill  to 
a  mountain :  has  presided  for  many  years  at  com- 
mittees of  elections ;  can  wash  a  black-moor 
white;  make  a  saint  of  an  atheist,  and  a  patriot 
of  a  profligate;  can  furnish  foreign  ministers  with 
intelligence,  and  raise  or  let  fall  the  credit  of  the 
nation.  This  goddess  flies  with  a  huge  looking- 
glass  in  her  liands,  to  dazzle  the  crowd,  and 
make  ihtm  see,  according  as  she  turns  it,  their 
ruin  in  their  interest,  and    their  interest   in  theiv 

ruin. 
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ruin.  In  this  glass  you  will  behold  your  best 
friends,,  clad  in  coats  powdered  with  fleurs  de  lis, 
and  triple  crowns;  their  girdles  hung  round 
with  chains,  and  beads;  and  wooden  shoes :  and 
your  worst  enemies,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  ^f 
liberty,  property,'  indulgence,  moderation,  and  a 
cornucopia  in  their  hands.  Her  large  wings, 
like  those  of  a  flying  fish,  are  of  no  use  but  while 
they  are  moist;  she  therefore  dips  them  in  mud, 
and  soaring  aloft  scatters  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude, flying  with  great  swiftness ;  but  at  every 
turn  is  forced  to  stoop  in  dirty  ways  for  new  sup- 
plies,   .    . 

I  have  been  sometimes  thinking,-if  a  man  had 
the  art  of  the  second  sight  for  seeing  hes,  as  they 
have  in  Scotland  for  seeing  spirits,  how  admirably 
he  might  entertain  himself  in  this  town,  by  obser- 
ving the  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours  of 
those  swarms  of  lies,  which  buzz  about  the 
heads  of  some  people,  like  flies  about  a  horse's 
ears  in  summer;  or  those  legions  hovering  every 
afternoon  in  Exchange-alley,  enough  to  darken 
the  air;  or  over  a  club  of  discontented  grandees, 
and  thence  sent  down  in  cargoes  to  be  scattered 
at  elections. 

There  is  one  essential  point,  wherein  a  political 
liar  differs  ffom  others  of  the  faculty;  that  he 
ought  to  have  but  a  short  memory,  which  is  ne- 
cessary, according  to  the  various  occasions  he 
meets  with  every  hour  of  differing  fVom  himself, 
and  swearins:  to  both  sides  of  a  contradiction,  as 
he  finds  the  persons  disposed  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal.  In  describing  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
mankind,  it  is  convenient,  upon  every  article,  to 

have 
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have  same  emteent  person  in  our  eye,  from  whom 
we  copy  our  description.  I  have  strictly  observed 
this  rule;  and  my  -imagination  this  minute  re- 
presents before  me  a  certaia  great  man*.famou$ 
for  this  talent,  to  the  constant  practice  of  which, 
he  owes  his  twenty  years  reputation  of  the  most 
skilful  head  in  England,  for  the  management  of 
nice  affairs.  The  superiority  of  his  genius  con- 
sists in  nothing  else,  but  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
politijal  lies,  which  he  plentifully  distributes 
every  minute  he  speaks,  and  by  an  unparalleled 
generosity  forgets,  and  consequently  contradicts, 
the  next  half  hour.  He  never  yet  considered, 
whether  any  proposition  were  true  or  false,  but 
whethec  it  were  convenient  for  the  present  minute 
or  company,  to  affirm  or  deny  it;  so  that  if  you 
think  fit  to  refine  upon  him,  by  interpreting 
^very  thing  he  says,  as  we  do  dreams,  by  the 
contrary,  you  are  still  to  seek,  and  will  find  your* 
self  equally  deceived  whether  you  believe  or  npt : 
the  only  remedy  is  to  suppose,  that  you  have 
heard  some  inarticulate  sounds,  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all;  and  besides,  that  will  take  off  the 
horror  you  might  be  apt  to  conceive  at  the  oaths, 
wherewith  he  perpetually  tags  both  ends  of  every 
proposition ;  although  at  the  same  time,  I  think, 
he  cannot  with  any  justice  be  taxed  with  perjury, 
when  he  invokes  God  and  Christ ;  because  he  has 
often  fairly  given  publick  notice  to  the  world,  that 
he  believes  in  neither. 

Some  p  ople  may  think,  that  such  an  accom-^ 
j>lishment  as  this,   can  be  of  no  great  use  to  the 

•  The  first  earl  of  Whartom.    N. 

owner, 
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.6'wter,  or  his  party,  after  it  has  been  often  prac- 
fised  and  is  become  notorious ;  but  they  are  wide* 
ly  mistaken.  Few  lies  carry  the  inventor's  mark^ 
ind  the  mostprbstitute  enemy  to  trutli  may  spre^ 
i  thousand  without  being  known  for  the  author : 
besides,  ais  the  vilest  writer  has  his  readers,  so  the 
j^reatest  liar  has  his  believers ;  aud  it  often  hap- 
tens, thatt  if  ft  lie  be  believed  only  for  an  hour,  it 
ias  doni  it3  work,  and  there  is  no  farther  occasioa 
for  it.  Falsehood  flies,  and  truth  comes  limping 
ifter  it  •  so  that  when  men  come  to  be  undeceivec^ 
^t  is  too  late;  the  jest  is  over,  and  the  tale  haS 
fiad  its  effect :  like  a  man,  who  has  thought  of  i 
good  repartee,  when  the  discourse  is  changed,  or 
the  tbtnpany  parfed ;  or  like  a  physician,  whd 
has  fdtind  out  an  infalliable  medicine,  after  the 
batient  is  dead. 

Considering  that  natural  disposition  in  matfy ' 
ifitn  to  lie,  and  in  multitudes  to  believe,  I  havft 
been  perplexed  what  to  do  with  that  maxim  so  fre- 
^tient  in  every  body's  moutH ;  that  truth  will  at 
last  prevail.  Here  has  this  island  of  ours,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  twenty  years,  lain  und^r  the 
influence  of  such  counsels  and  persons,  whose 
principle  and  interest  it  was,  to  corrupt  our  man* 
iiers,  blind  our  understanding,  drain  our  wealth, 
and  in  time  destroy  our  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state ;  and  we  at  last  were  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  ;  yet  by  the  means  of  per- 
petual misrepreseiitations,  have  nev  erbeen  able  to 
distino:i»ish  between  our  enemies  and  friends.  Wt 
have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  nation's  money  got 
jnto  the  hands  of  those,  who  by  their  birth,  edu- 
cation^ an4  merit/  could  pretend  no  higher  than 
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to  wear  our  liveries  ;  while  others,  who,  by  their 
credit,  quality,  and  fortune,  were  only  able*  to 
give  reputation  and  success  to  the  Revolution, 
were  not  only*  laid  as  e  as  dangerous  and  useless, 
but  loaden  with  the  scandal  of  Jacobitesf ,  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  pensioners  to  France ; 
while  truth,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  a  well,  seemed 
Xiow  to  be  buried  there  under  a  heap  of  stones. 
Bnt  I  remember,  it  was  a  usual  complaint  among 
the  whigs,  that  the  bulk  of  the  landed  men  was 
|iot  in  their  interests,  which  some  of  the  wisest 
looked  on  as  an  ill  omen  ;  and  we  saw  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  that  they  could  preserve  a 
majority,  while  the  court  and  ministry  were  on 
their  side,  till  they  had  learned  those  admirable 
expedients  for  deciding  elections,  and  influencing 
distant  boroughs,  by  powerful  motives  from  the 
^  city.  But  all  this  was  mere  force  and  constraint, 
however  upheld  by  most  dextrous  artifice  and 
management,  until  the  people  began  to  apprehend 
their  properties,  thtir  religion,  and  the  monarchy 
itself  in  danger;  when  we  saw  them  greedily 
laying  hold  on  the  first  occasion  to  interpose. 

*  IFere  only  able — by  this  arrangement  the  word,  o/i/y,  be- 
comes of  ambiguous  meaning,  and  the  ear  is  hurt  by  the  repeti* 
tion  of  the  same  words,  at  the  commencement  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  so  near  each  other — were  only  able — were  not 
onfyy  &c.  This  may  be  prevented  by  substituting  the  word, 
alone,  in  the  place  of  the  first,  only;  as  thus — While  others,  who, 
b^  their  credit,  quality,  and  fortune,  were  alone  able  to  give  re- 
putation and  success  to  the  Revolution,  were  not  only  laid  aside, 
kc.     S. 

t  But  loaden   with  the  scandal  of  Jacobites may  mean 

with  the  scandal  thrown  on  them  by  Jacobites ;  it  should  be- — 
with  the  scandal  oi  being  Jaco  bites,  &c.     S. 

But 
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But  of  this  mighty  change  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  people,  I  shall  discourse  more  at  large  in  some 
following  paper;  wherein  I  shall  endeavour  to 
undeceive,  or  discover,  those  deluded,  or  delu- 
ding persons,  who  hope  or  pretend,  it  is  oiily  a 
short  madness  in  the  vulgar,  from  which  they 
may  soon  recover ;  whereas,  I  believe,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  very  different  in  its  causes,  its  symp- 
toms, and  its  consequences ;  and  prove  a  great 
example  to  illustrate  the  maxim  I  lately  mentioned ; 
that  truth  (however  sometimes  late)  will  at  last 
prevail.         ** 
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THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  l6,    1710. 

medioque  ut  Umite  currasy 

Icare,  ait,  morieo :  ne  si  demissior  ibis, 
Unda  gravet  pennas;  si  celsior,  ignis  aduraf. 


My  boy,  take  care 


To  wing  thy  course  along  the  middle  air; 
If  low,  the  surges  "wet  thy  flagging  plumes ; 
If  high,  the  sun  the  melting  wax  consumes. 

IT  must  be  avowed  that,  for  some  years  past, 
there  "have  been  few  things  more  wanted  in  Eng- 
land than  such  a  paper  as  this  ought  to  be  :  and 
such  I  will  ende'avour  to  make  it  as  long  as  it  shall 
be  found  of  any  use, '  without  entering  into  the 
violences  of  ^either  party.     Considering  the  many 


grievous  misrepresentatiotis  of  persons  and  things, 
it  is  highly  requisite  at  this  juncture,  that  the 
people  throughout  the  kingdom  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  set  right  in  their  opinions  by  some  im- 
partial hand ;  which  has  never  been  yet  attempted ; 
those,  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  it,  being, 
upon  every  account,  the  least  qualified  of  all 
human-kind  for  such  work. 

We  live  here  under  a  limited  monarch)^  and 
under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  an  excellent 
church.  We  are  unhappily  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, both  which  pretend  a  mighty  z«l  for  our  re- 
ligion, and  government,  only  they  disagree  about 
the  means.  The  evils  we  must  fence  against,  are, 
on  one  side,  fanaticism  and  infidelity  in  religion, 
and  anarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  commonwealth, 
in  government;  on  the  other  side,  popery,  sla- 
very, and  the  Pretender  from  France.  Now,  to 
inform  and  direct  us  in  our  sentiments  upon  these 
weighty  points,  here  are,  on  one  side,  two  stupid 
illiterate  scribblers,  both  of  them  fanaticks  by 
profession,  I  mean  the  Review,  and  .  Observator ; 
on  the  other  side,  we  have  an  open  Nonjuror, 
whose  character  and  person,  as  well  as  learning 
and  good  sense,  discovered  upon  other  subjects, 
do  indeed  deserve  respect  and  esteem;  but  hrs 
Rehearsal,  and  the  rest  of  his  political  papers,  are 
yet  more  pernicious  than  those  of  the;  former  two. 
if  the  generality  of  the  pepple  know  not  how  to 
talk  or  think,  iintil  tl?ey  iha.ye,r€ad  their  lesion  in 
the  papers  of  the  weqk,  jv)iat  a  misfortune  is  it, 
that  their  duty  shpujkl  fee  tjoRveyed  ,to  them 
through  such  yehicle3  i^s  those  1  For,  let  ^onie 
gMitlemen  thipjc  what  tbeyjplc^,  ;[  cannot  but 

suspect, 
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suspect,  that  the  two  worthies  I  first  mentioiied, 
have,  in  a  degree, '  done  mischief  among  us ; 
the  mock  audioritative  manner  of  the  one,  and 
the  insipid  mirth  of  the  other,  however  insupport- 
able to  reasonable  ears,  being  of  a  level  with  great 
numbers  among  the  lowest  part  of  mankind. 
Neither  was  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal,  while 
he  continued  that  paper,  less  infectious  to  manj' 
persons  of  better  figure,  who,  perhaps,  were  as 
well  qualified,  and  much  less  prejudiced,  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

It  was  this^eason,  that  moved  me  to  take  the 
matter  out  of  those  rough  as  well  as  those  dirty 
hands;  to  let  the  remote  and  uninstructed  part  of 
the  nation  see,  that  they  have  been  misled  on  both 
sides,  by  mad  ridiculous  extremes,  ^t  a  wide  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  truth ;  while  the  right 
path  is  so  broad  and  plain,  as  to  he  easily  kept,  if 
they  were  once  put  into  it. 

Farther :  I  had  lately  entered  on  a  resolution  to 
take  little  notice  of  other  papers,  unless  it  were 
such,  where  the  malice  and  falsehood  ha<d^o  great 
a  mixture  of  wit  and  spirit,  as  would  make  them 
dangerous :  which,  in  the  present  circle  of  scrib- 
blers, from  twelve- pence  to  a  half-penny^  I  could 
easily  foresee  would  rtot  very  frequently  occur.  Bdxt 
here  again  I  am  forced  to  dispense  with  my  reso- 
lution, although  it  be  only  to  tell  my  reader  what 
measure3  I  am  likely  to  take  on  such  occasions  for 
the  future^  \  was  told,  that  the  paper  called  The 
Observator,  was  twice  filled  last  week  with  remarks 
upon  a  late  Examiner.  These  I  read  with  the  first 
opportunity,  and,  to  speak  in  the  news- writer's 
phrase,  they  gave  me  occasion  for  many  specula-? 

lions. 
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tions.  I  observed,  with  singular  pleasure,  the  na- 
ture of  those  things  which  the  owners  of  them 
usually  call  answers,  and  with  what  dexterity  this 
matchless  author  had  fallen  into  the  whole  art  and 
cant  of  them.  To  transcribe  here  and  there  three 
or  four  detached  lines  of  least  weight  in  a  dis- 
course, and  by  a  foolish  comment  mistake  every 
syltable  of  the  meaning,  is  what  I  have  known 
many,  of  a  superior  class  to  this  formidable  ad* 
versary,  entitle  an  Answer.  This  is  what  he  has 
exactly  done,  in  about  thrice  as  many  words  as 
my  whole  discourse* ;  which  is  so  ftiighty  au  ad-  ^ 
vantage  over  me,  that  I  shall  by  no  means  engage 
in  so  unequal  a  combat;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  my  own  temper,  entirely  dismiss  him  for  the 
future ;  heartily  wishing  he  had  a  match  exactly 
of  his  own  size  to  meddle  with,  who  should  only 
have  the  odds  of  truth  and, honesty;  which,  as  I 
take  it,  would  be  an  eifectual  way  to  silence  him 
for  ever.  Upon  this^ccasion,  I  cannot  forbear  a 
short  story  of  a  fanatick  farmer,  who  lived  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  was  so  great  a  disputant  in 
religion,  that  the  servants  in  all  the  families  there- 
abouts reported,  how  he  had  confuted  the  bishop 
and  all  his  clergy.  I  had  then  a  footman,  who 
was  fond  of  reading  the  Bible :  and  I  borrowed  a 
comment  for  him,  which  he  studied  so  close,  that 
in  a  month  or  two  I  thought  him  a  match  for  the 
farmer.  They  disputed  at  several  houses,  with  a 
ring  of  servants  and  other  people  always  about 
them ;  where  Ned  explained  his  texts  so  full  and 

•  This  is  neither  grammar  nor  sense j  it  should  be— ^as  my 
whole  discourse  contains.     S. 

clear 
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clear*  to  the  capacity  of  his  audience,  and  stiowed 
the  insignificancy  of  his  adversary's  cant  to  the 
meanest  understanding,  that  he  got  the  whole 
country  on  his  side,  and  the  farmer  was  cured  of 
his  itch  of  disputation  for  ever  after. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  sort  of  outrageous 
party- writers  I  have  spoken  of  above,  are  hke  a 
couple  of  makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels 
by  a  thousand  stories,  and  by  keeping  friends  at 
a  distance,  hinder  them  from  coming  to  a  good 
understanding;  as  they  certainly  would,  if  they 
were  suffered  to  meet  and  debate  between  them- 
selves :  for  let  any  one  examine  a  reasonable  ho- 
nest plan,  of  either  side,  upon  those  opinions  in 
religion  and  government,  which  both  parties  daily 
buffet  each  other  about ;  he  shall  hardly  find  one 
material  point  indifference  between  them.  I  wouldf 
be  glad  to  ask  a  question  about  two  great  men  of 
the  late  ministry.  How  they  came  to  be  whigs  ? 
and  by  what  figure  of  speech,  half  a  dozen  others, 
lately  put  into  great  employments,  can  be  called 
tories  ?  I  douht,  whoever  would  suit  the  definition 
to  the  persons,  must  make  it  directly  contrary  to 
^hat  we  understood  it  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  order  to  remove  these  misapprehensions  among 
us,  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary,  upon  occasion,  to 
detect  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  some  popular 
maxims,  which  those  idiots  scatter  from  the  pre«s 
twice  a  week,  and  draw  a  hundred  abstu^d  conse- 
quences from  them. 

*  It  should  be,  so  fullj/  and  clearlif,     S. 

f  Would^  heye,  is  improperly  used  for,  should,     S. 

you  IV.  D  FoT 
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For  example;  I  have  heard  it  often  ohjected,  as 
a  great  piece  of  insolence  in  theclergy  and  others, 
to  say  or  hint,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  when 
it  was  voted  otherwise  in  parliament  some  yeai-s 
ago;  and  the  queen  herself,  in  her  last  speech,  did 
openly  condemn  all  such  insinuations.  Notwith- 
standing M'hich,  I  did  then,  and  do  still,  believe 
the  church  has,  since  that  vote,  been  in  very  im- 
minent danger;  and  I  think  I  might  then  have 
said  so,  without  the  least  offence  to  her  majesty,, 
or  either  of  the  two  houses.  The  queen's  words, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  mentioned  the  church 
being  in  danger  from  her  administration  ;  and 
whoever  says  or  thinks  that,  deserves,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  hanged  for  a  traitor;'  but,  that  the 
church  and  state  may  be  both  in  danger  under 
the  best  princes  that  ever  reigned,  and  without 
the  least  guilt  of  theirs,  is  such  a  truth,  as  a  man 
must  be  a  great  stranger  to  history  and  common 
sense,  to  doubt.  The  wisest  prince  on  earth,  may 
be  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
present  power  of  an  unruly  faction  ;  or  deceived, 
by  the  craft  of  ill-designing  men.  One  or  two 
ministers,  most  in  his  confidence,  may  at  first 
have  good  intentions,  but  grow  corrupted  by  time; 
by  avarice,  by  love,  by  ambition,  and  have  fairej^ 
terms  offered  them  to  gratify  their  |)assions  or  in- 
terests, from  one  set  of  men  tlian  another,  until' 
they  are  too  far  involved  for  a  retreat;  and  so  be 
forced  tcr-take  seven  spirits  more  wicked  than 
themselves.  This  is  a  very  possible  case;  and 
will  not  the  last  state  of  such  men  be  worse  than 
the  first?  that  is  to  say,  will  not  the  publick, 
which  was  safe  at  first,  grow  in  danger  by  such 

proceedings 
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proceedings  as  these  ?   And  shall  a  faithful  sub- 
ject,   who   foresees  and  tremble$  at  the  conse- 
quences, be  called  disaffected,  because  he  delivers 
his  opinion,  although  the  prince  declares,  as  he 
justly  may,  that  the  danger  is  not  owing  to  his 
administration  ?    or  shall  the  printe  himself  be 
blamed,  when,  in  such  a  juncture,  he  puts  his 
iffairs  into  other  hands,  with  the  universal  ap- 
plause of  his  people  ?  As  to  the  vote  against  those 
who  should  affirm  the  church  was  in  danger^  I 
think  it  likewise  referred  to  danger  from,  or  under, 
the  queen's  administration;  for  F neither  have  it 
by  me,  nor  can  suddenly  have  recourse  to  it;  but, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  I  know  not  how  it  can  refer 
to  any  dangers,  but  what  were  past,   or  at  that 
time  present;  or  how  it  coidd  affect  the  future, 
unless  the  senators  were  all  inspired,  or,  at  least, 
that  majority  which  voted  it:  neither  do  I  see  it 
is  any  crime,  farther  than  ill  manners,  to  differ  in 
Opinion  from  a  majority  of  either  or  both  houses; 
and  that  ill  manners*,  I  must  confess,  I  have  been 
often  guilty  of  for  some  years  past,  although  I 
hope  1  never  shall  again. 

Another  topick  of  great  use  to  these  weekly  in- 
flamers,  is,  the  young  Pretender  in  France,  to  whom 
their  whole  party  is  in  a  high  measure  indebted  for 
all  their  greatness;  and  whenever  it  lies  in  their 
power,  they  may  perhaps  return  fheir  acknowledg- 
^tr\%  as,  but  of  their  zeal  for  frequent  revolutions, 
they  were  ready  to  do  to  his  supposed  father;  which 

That  ill  manners  is  certainly  ungramn?atical ;  it  should  be 
M  sp^jej  of  ill  manners.     S. 

D  3  is 
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is  a  piece  of  secret  history,  that  I  hope  will  one  day 
see  the  light ;  and  I  am  sure  it  shall,  if  ever  I  am 
master  of  it,  without  regarding  whose  ears  may 
tingle.     But  at  present,  the  word  Pretender,  is  a 
term  of  art  in  their  profession.  A  secretary  of  state 
cannot  desire  leave  to  resign,  but  the  Pretender  is 
^t  bottpm;   the  queen  cannot  dissolve  a  parlia- 
ment, but  it  is  a  plot  to  dethrone  herself  and  bring 
in  the  Pretender ;  half  a  score  stock-jobbers  are 
playing  the  knave  in  Exchange-alley,  and  there 
goes  the  Pretender  with  a  sponge.    One  would  be 
apt  to  think,  they  bawl  out  the  Pretender  so  often, 
to  take  off  the  terrour;  or  tell  so  many  lies  about 
him,  to  slacken  our  caution,  that  when  he  is  really 
coming,  by  their  connivance,  we  may  not  believe 
them ;  as  the  boy  served  the  shepherds  about  the 
coming  of  the  wolf:  or  perhaps  they  scare  us  with 
the  Pretender,  because  they  think  he  may  be  like 
some  diseases,  that  come  with  a  fright.     Do  they 
not  believe,  that  the  queen's  present  ministry  love 
her  majesty,  at  least  as  well  as  some  loved  the 
church  ?  And  why  is  it  not  as  great  a  mark  of 
disaffection  now,  to  say  the  queen  is  in  danger; 
as  it  was  some  months  ago  to  affirm  the  s^me  of 
the  church  ?    Suppose  it  be  a  false  opinion,  that 
the  queen's  right  is  hereditary  and  indefeasible ; 
yet  how  is  it  possible  that  those  who  hold  and 
believe  such  a  doctrine,  can  be  in  the  Pretender's 
interest     His  title  is  weakened  by  every  argu- 
ment that  strengthens  hers :  it  is  as  plain  as  tha 
words  of  an  act  of  parliament  can  make  it.  That 
her  present  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  the 
iate  king  and  queen  her  sister?  is  not  that  an  he* 

reditary 
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reditary  right*?  What  need  we  explain  it  any  far- 
ther? I  have  known  an  article  of  faith  expounded  in 
much  looser  and  more  general  terras,  and  that, "  by 
an  author,  whose  opinions  are  very  niuch  followed 
by  a  certain  party.     Suppose  we  go  farther,  and 
examine  the  word  indefeasible^  with  which  some 
writers  of  late  have  made  themselves  so  merry : 
I  confess  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  law, 
which  the  supreme  power  makes,    may  not  by 
the  same  power  be  repealed ;  so  that  I  shall  pot 
determine,  whether  the  queen's  right  be  indefeasi- 
ble or  not.     But  this  I  will  maintain,   that  who- 
ever affirms  it  is  so,  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime ;  for 
in  that  settlement  of  the  crown  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, where  her  present  majesty  is  named  in  re- 
mainder, there  are  (as  near  as  I  can  remember) 
these  remarkably  words,  "  to  which  we  bind  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  for  ever."     Lawyers  may 
explain  this,  or  call  them  words  of  form  as  they 
please ;  and  reasoners  may  argue,  that  such  an 
obligation  is  against  the  nature  of  government ; 
but  a  plain  reader,  who  takes  the  words  in  their 
natural  meaning,  may  be  excused  in  thinking  a 
right  so  confirmed  is  indefeasible  ;  and  if  there  be 
an  absurdity  in  such  an  opinion,  he  is  not  to 
answer  for  it. 

•  Our  author's  sentiments  on  hereditary  fight,  as  exhibited  in 
Ibis  Examiner,  and. in  vol.  iii.  in  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church 
of  England  Man,"  are  a  very  clear  proof  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  a  laboured  tract  on  that  subject,  ascribed  to 
hira  in  1775,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Discourse  on  Hereditary 
Rights,  written  in  the  year  1712,  by  a  celebrated  Clergy- 
man."    N. 

P.S, 
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P.S.  When  this  paper  was  going  to  the  press,  the 
printer  brought  me  two  more  Observators, 
Vholly  taken  up  in  my  Examiner  upon  lying, 
which  I  was  at  the  pains  to.  read  ;  and  they  are 
just  such  an  answer,  as  the  two  others  I  have 
mentioned.  This  li  all  I  have  to  ^y  on  that 
matter. 


NUMBER  XVII. 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  23,    1710. 

Qfd  supt  boni  cites  ?  Qui  belli,  qui  dpmi  de  pat  rid  bene  merentes, 
qui  patriqi  benejieia  meminerunt  ? 


nui 


Who  is  the  good  and  laudable  citizen  ?  Who  in  peace,  or  who 
in  war  has  merited  the  favour  of  his  country  ?  Who  but  that 
person  who  with  gratitude  remembers  and  acknowledges  the 
favour  and  rewards  he  has  already  received. 

I  WILL  employ  this  present  paper  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which  of  late  has  very  much  affected  me, 
which  I  have  considered  with  a  good  deal  of  ap- 
plication, and  made  several  inquiries  about  among 
those  persons,  who,  I  thought,  were  best  able  to 
inform  me;  and  if  I  deliver  my  sentiments  with 
^ome  freedom,  I  hope  it  will  be  forgiven,  while 
I  accompany  it  with  that  tenderness,  which  so 
uice  a  point  requires. 

J  said  in  a  former  paper,  No.  XIV.  that  one 

specious 
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specious  objectJon  to  the  late  removals  at  court, 
was,  the  fear  of  giving  uneasiness  to  a  general, 
who  has  been  long  successful  abroad  ;  and  accord* 
"^ff'y»  t'^^  common  clamour  of  tongues  and  pens 
ibr  some  months  past  has  run  against  the  base- 
ness, the  inconstancy,  and  ingratitude  of  the 
M'hole  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in 
return  of  the  most  eminent  services,  that  ever  were 
performed  by  a  subject,  to  his  country  ;  not  to 
be  equalled  in  history:  and  then,  to  be  sure,  some 
bitter  stroke  of  detraction  against  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  who  never  did  us  the  least  injury.  Be- 
sides, the  people  who  read  Plutarch,  come  upon 
us  with  parallels  drawn  from  the- Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  ungratefully  dealt  with  I  know  not 
how  many  of  their  most  deserving  generals ;  while 
the  profoundcr  pohticiaus  have  seen  pamphlets, 
where  Tacitus  and  Machiavel  have  been  quoted 
to  show  the  danger  of  too  resplendent  a  merit. 
If  a  stranger  should  hear  these  serious  outcries  of 
ingratitude*  against  our  general  without  knowing 
the  particulars,  he  would  be  apt  to  inquire,  where  * 
was  his  tomb,  or  whether  he  was  allowed  Chrisr 
tian  burial  r  not  doubting  but  wc  had  put  him  to 
some  ignominious  death.  Or  has  he  been  tried 
for  his  life,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  ?  has  he 
been  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors? 
has  the  prince  seized  on  his  estate,  and  left  him 
to  starve?  has  he  been  hooted  at,  as  he  passed  the 

I 

*  By  this  ;Tio<le  of  rxprcssion  may  be  meant  the  general's  in- 

gfatitwHe,  n't  iljiiJ  of  liu*  luiiion  ;  instead  t)f  ogaiftst,  the  word 
shouhi  Imve  beiMi  foicunl ;  as  iliiis,  *  It'  a  stranger  shtiuld  hear 
ihecc  furious  outcneis  of  ingraliiiulc  t:tn>ard  our  general,*  &c.     S. 

Streets, 
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Streets,  by  an  ungrateful  rabble?  have  neither 
honours,  oflSces,  tlor  grants  been  conferred  on 
him  or  his  family  ?  have  not  he  and  they  been 
barbarously  stripped  of  them  all  ?  have  not  he 
and  his  forces  been  ill  paid  abroad  ?  and  does  not 
the  prince,  by  a  scanty  limited  commission,  hin- 
der him  from  pursuing  his  own  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war?  has  he  no  power  at  all  of 
disposing  of  commissions  as  he  pleases  ?  is  he  not 
severely  used  by  the  ministry  or  parliament',  who 
yearly  call  him  to  a  strict  account  ?  has  the  senate 
ever  thanked  him  for  good  success,  and  have  they 
not  always  publickly  censured  him  for  the  least 
miscarriage  ? — Will  the  accusers  of  the  nation  join 
issue  upon  any  of  these  particulars,  or  tell  us  in 
what  point  our  damnable  sin  of  ingratitude  lies  ? 
—Why,  it  is  plain  and  clear;  for  while  he  is 
commanding  abroad,  the  queen  dissolves  her  par- 
liament, and  changes  her  ministry  at  home ;  in 
which  universal  calamity,  no  less  than  two  per- 
sons allied  by  marriage  to  the  general  have  lost 
their  places.  Whence  came  this  wonderful  sym- 
pathy between  the  civil  and  military  powers? 
Will  the  troops  in  Flanders  refuse  to  fight  unless 
they  cai>  have  their  own  lord-keeper,  their  own 
lord-president  of  the  council,  their  own  parlia- 
ment ?  In  a  kingdom  where  the  people  are  free, 
iiow  came  they  to  be  so  fond  of  having  their  coun- 
sels under  the  influence  of  their  army,  or  those 
that  lead  it?  who,  in  all  well  instituted  states, 
had  no  commerce  with  the  civil  power,  farther 
than  tp  receive  their  orders,  and  obey  them  with^^ 
out  reserve. 

When  a  general  is  not  so  popular,  either  in  his 

army 
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army  or  at  home,  as  one  might  expect  from  a  long 
course  of  success ;  it  may  perhap's  be  ascribed  to 
his  wisdom,  or  perhaps  to  his  complexion.  The 
possession  of  some  one  quahty,  or  defect  in  some 
other,  will  extremely  damp  the  people's  favour, 
as  well  as  the  love  of  the  soldiers.  Besides,  this 
is  not  an  age  to  produce  favourites  of  the  people, 
while  we  live  under  a  queen,  who  engrosses  all 
our  love  and  all  our  veneration  ;  and  where  the 
only  way,  for  a  great  general  pr  minister,  to  ac- 
quire any  degree  of  subordinate  affection  from  the 
publick,  must  be,  by  all  marks  of  the  most  entire 
submission  and  respect,  to  her  sacred  person  and 
commands ;  otherwise,  no  pretence  of  great  ser- 
vices, either  in  the  field  or  the  cabinet,  will  be 
able  to  skreen  them  from  universal  hatred. 

But  the  late  ministry  was  closely  joined  to  the 
general  by  friendship,  interest,  alliance,  inclina- 
tion, and  opinion ;  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the  present :  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation  lies 
in  the  people's  joining  as  one  man  to  wish,  that 
such  a  ministry  should  be  changed.  Is  it  not  at 
the  same  time  notorious  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  nothing  but  a  tender  regard  to  the  general, 
was  able  to  preserve  that  ministry  so  long,  until 
neither  God  nor  man  could  suffer  their  conti- 
nuance ?  Yet,  in  the  highest  ferment  of  things, 
we  heard  few  or  no  reflections  upon  this  great 
commander  ;  but  all  seemed  unanimous  in  wishing 
he  might  still  be  at  the  head  of  the  confederate 
forces ;  only  at  the  same  time,  in  case  he  were  re- 
solved to  reign,  they  chose  rather  to  turn  their 
th'oughts  somewhere  else,  than  throw  up  all  in 
despair.     And  this  1  cannot  but  add,  in  defence* 
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of  the  people,  with  regard  to  the  person  we  are 
speaking  of,  that  in  the  high  station  he  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  his  real  defects  (as  nothing 
huuian  is  without  them)  have,  in  a  detracting 
age,  been  very  sparingly  mentioned  either  in  libels 
or  conversation,  and  all  successes  very  freely  and 
Universally  applauded. 

There  is  an  active  and  a  passive  ingratitude  : 
applying  both  to  this  occasion,  we  may  say,  the 
first  is,  when  a  prince  or  people  returns  good  ser- 
vices with  cruelty  or  ill-usage;  the  other  is,  when 
good  services  arc  not  at  all,  or  very  meanly  re- 
warded. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  former; 
let  us  therefore  in  .the  second  place  examine  how 
the  services  of  our  general  have  been  rewarded; 
and  whether,  upon  that  article,  either  prince  or 
people,  have  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  ? 

Those  are  the  most  valuable  rewards,  wdiich  are 
given  to  us  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
donor,  that  they  fit  our  temper  best  ?  I  shall  there- 
fore say  nothing  of  the  title  of  duke,  or  the  gar- 
ter, which  the  queen  bpstowed  upon  the  general 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  ;  but  I  shall  come 
to  more  substantial  instances,  and  mention  no- 
thing, which  has  not  been  given  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  The  lands  of  Woodstock  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  reckoned  worth  40,0001.  :  on  the  build- 
ing of  Blenheim  castle  200,0001.  have  been  al- 
ready expended,  although  it  be  not  yet  near 
^ni.shed ;  the  grant  of  50001.  per  annum  on  the 
post  office  is  richly  worth  100,0001.  his  princi- 
paUty  in  Germany  may  be  computed  at  30, 000 1. 
pict^reSj.iewels,  and  other  gifts  from  foreign  princes, 
6'6,o6or.  the  graat  at  the  Pall-mall,  the  ranger- 
ship, 
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ship,  &c.  for  want  of  more  certain  knowledge^ 
may  be  called  10,0001.  his  owrn  and  his  duchess's 
employments  at  five  years  value,  reckoning  only 
the  known  and  avowed  salaries,  are  very  low  ra- 
ted at  i  00,0001.  Here  is  a  good  deal  above,  half 
a  million  of  money  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  tliose  who 
are  loudest  with  the  clamour  of  ingratitude,  will 
readily  own,  that  all  this  is  but  a  trifle,  in  <rom- 
parison  of  what  is  untold. 

The  reason  of  my  stating  this  account,  is  only 
to  convince  the  world,  that  we  are  jnot  quite  sp 
ungrateful  either  as  the  Greeks  or  Romans;  and 
in  order  to  adjust  the  .matter  with  all  fairness,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  latter,  who  Avere  much 
more  generous  of  the  two.  A  victorious  general 
of  Rome,  in,  the  height  of  that  empire,  having 
entirely  subdlied  his  enemies,  was  rewarded  with 
the  larger  triumph,  and  perhaps  a  statue  in  the 
Forum,  a  bull  for  a  sacrifice,  an. embroidered  gar^ 
ment  to  appear  in,  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  monu* 
mental  trophy  with  inscriptions  ;  sometimes  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  copper  coins  were  struck 
on  occasion  of  the  victory,  which,  doing  honour 
to  the  general,  we  will  place  to  his*  account ;  and 
lastly,  sometimes,  although  not  very  frequently- 
a  triumphal  arch.  These  are  all  the  rewards,  tfeat 
I  can  call  to  mjqd,  which  a  victorious  general  re- 
ceived, after  his  return  from  the  most  glorious 
expedition;  having  conquered  some  great  kingr 
(lorn,  brought  the  king  himself,  his  family,  and 
nobles,  to  adorn  the  triumph,  in  chains ;  and 
made  the  kingdom,  either  a  Roman  province,  or 
Alt  best,  a  poor  depending  state,  in  humble  alli- 
ance 
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anc6*  to  that  empire.  Now,  of  all  these  rewards, 
I  find  but  two  which  were  of  real  profit  to  the 
general ;  the  laurel  crown,  made  and  sent  him  at 
thft  charge  of  the  publick,  and  the  eipbroidered 
giarfnent ;  but  I  cannot  find,  whether  this  last  was 
J)aid  for  by  the  senate  or  the  general :  however 
lre  will  take  the  more  favourable  opinion;  and 
in  all  the  rest  admit  the  whole  expense,  as  if  it 
were  ready  money  in  the  general's  pocket.  Nowj 
according  to  these  computations  on  both  sides,  we 
\vill  draw .  up  two  fair  accounts;  the  one  of 
Homan  gratitude;  and  the  other  of  British  in- 
gratitude ;  and  set  them  together  in  balance. 

A  Bill  of  Roman  Gratitude. 

Imprimis — For   frankincense    and  ^      4  lo  0 

eailhen  pots  to  burn  it  in       -3 
A  bull  for  sacrifice    ------       800 

An  embroidered  garment    -     -     -     -     50  0  0 

A  <irbwn  of  laurel-     ------       002 

A  status     - -     .   100  0  0 

A  trophy         ---.-.--     80  0  0 

A  thousand  copper  medals,   value  ^       2  1  8 

'half- pence  a  piece      -    -     -     3 

A  triiimphal  arch       -     -     -     -     -     -  500  0  0 

A  triumphal  car,  valued  is  a  mo-  7    jqo  0  0 
'dern  coaqh      -     -     -     -     -      3 

Casual  charges  at  the  triumph     -       -  150  0  0 

£994>  11.  10 


>«.■ 


*  It  should  be—"  in  humble  alliance  'With  that  empire/'    We 
iay-^llied  to — but,  in  alliance  xvith,     S. 

A  Bill 


/ 
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A  Bill  of  British  Ingratitude. 

Imprimis — Woodstock 40,000 

Blenheim -     -  200,000 

Post-office  grant 100,000 

Mildenheim 30,000 

Pictures,  jewels,  &c.        -----  60,000 

Pall-mall  grant,  &c.          10.000 

Employments    - 100,000 


c£  540,000 


This  is  an  account  of  the  visible  profits  on  botli 
sides;  and  if  the  Roman  general  had, any  private 
perquisites,  they  may  be  easily  discounted,  and 
by  more  probable  computations,  and  differ  yet 
more  upon  the  balance,  iPwe  consider,  that  all 
the  gold  and  silver  for  safeguards  and  contribu- 
tions, also  all  valuable  prizes  taken  in  the  war, 
were  openly  exposed  in  the  triumph,  and  then 
lodged  in  the  Capitol  for  the  public  service. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  yet  quite 
80  bad  at  worst,  as  the  Romans  were  at  best. 
And  I  doubt,  those  who  raise  this  hideous  crv 
of  ingratitude,  may  be  mightily  mistaken  in  the 
consequence  they  propose  from  such  complaints. 
I  remember  a  saying  of  Seneca,  Multos  ingratos 
vvoeninius^  plures  facivius ;  we  find  many  un- 
grateful persons  in  the  world,  but  we  make  more, 
by  setting  too  high  a  rat^  ijpon  our  pretensions,  and 
undervaluing  the  rewards  we  receive.  When  un* 
reasonable  bills  are  brought  in,  they  ought  to  be 
taxed^  or  cut  off  in  the  middle.     Where  there 
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have  been  long  accounts  between  two  persons,  I 
have  known  one  of  them  perpetually  making  large 
demands,  and  pressing  for  payment ;  wlio,  when 
the  accounts  were  cast  up  on  both  sides  was 
found  to  be  debtor  for  some  Imndreds.  I  am 
thinking,  if  a  proclamation  were  issued  out  for 
every  man  to  send  in  his  bill  of  merits,  and  the 
lowest  pric6  he  set  them  at ;  what  a  pi  etty  sum^  it 
would  amount  to,  and  how  many  such  islands  as 
this  must  be  sold  to  pay  them.  I  form  my  judg- 
*  ment  from  the  practice  of  those  who  sometimes 
happen  to  pay  themselves ;  and  I  dare  alBrm, 
would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  take  a  farthing  more 
than  they  think  is  due  to  their  deserts.  I  will  in- 
stance only  in  one  article:  a  lady*  of  my  ac- 
quaintance appropriated  twenty-six  pounds  a 
year  out  of  her  allowance,  for  certain  uses,  wliich 
her  woman  received^  and  was  to  pay  to  the  lady 
or  her  order,  as  it  was  called  for  i .      But  after 

eight 

*  Supposed  to  be  queen  Anne.     II. 

t  "The  matter  was  this :  At  the  queen's  accesj^'on  to  the  govern- 
ment, she  used  to  lament  to  me,  that,  the  crown  being  impo- 
verished by  former  grants,  she  wanted  the  power  her  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  to  reward  faithful  servants;  and  she  d(?sired  me  to 
take  out  of  the  privy  purse  20001.  a  year,  in  order  to  purchase 
for  my^ advantage. — As  her  majesty  was  so  good  to  provide  for 
my  children,  and  as  the  offices  I  enjoyed  by  her  favour  brought 
me  in  more  than  I  wanted — I  constantly  ((ecliiicd  it  till  the  time 
— she  was  pleased  to  dismiss  me  freni  her  st  rvico.  Tiien  indeed — 
I  sent  the  queen  one  of  her  own  letters,  in  which  she  had  pressed 
me  to  take  the  20001.  a  year;  and  I  wroie  at  the  same  time  to 
ask  her  majesty  whether  she  would  allow  roe  to  charge  in  the 
privy  purse  accounts,  which  I  was  to  feend  her,  that  yearly  sum 
from  the  time  of  the  offer,  ariionnting  to  JtS,OO0l.  Ilcr  majesty 
was  pleased  to  answer,  I  might -charge  it.    'ihis  therefore  I  dfd.'' 

I  Account 
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eight  years  it  appeared,  upon  the  strictest  cal* 
culation,  that  the  woman  had  paid  but  four 
pounds  a  year,  and  sunk  two  and  twenty  for 
her  own  pocket.  It  is  but  supposing,  instead  of 
twenty-six  pounds,  twenty-six  thousand ;  and  by 
that  you  may  judge,  what  the  pretensions  of 
modern  merit  are,  where  it  happens  to  be  its  owa 
paymaster. 


NUMBER  XVIII. 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  30,     1710. 

« 

Quas  res  luxuries  injlagitiis,  axaritia  in  rapinis,  superhia  in  contume^ 
Ids  efficere  potuisset ;  eas  omties  sese,  hoc  uno  proctore  per  tritnniitm^ 
pcrtulissc  aiehant. 

These  things  were  the  effect  of  his  scandiilous  and  uivboiinded 
luxury,  his  iiisitiable  avarice,  his  contumelious  in«iolence. 
These  were  the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  nation,  for  three 
years,  under  his  oppressive  government. 

WHEN  I  first  undertook  this  paper,  I  was  re- 
«olved  to  concern  myself  only  with  things,  and 
not  with  persons.  Whether  I  have  kept  or 
broken  this  resoUition,  I  cannot  recollect ;  and  I 
will  not  be  at. the  pains  to  examine,  but  leave  the 
matter  to  those  little  antagonists  who  may  want  a 
topick   for  criticism.     Thus   much  L  have  dis- 

Account  of  the  conduct  of  ih^  dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
pp.294, 2i)5.     N. 

covered 
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Covered,    that  it  is  in  writing,    as  in  building; 
where,  after  all  our  schemes  and  calculations,   we 
are  mightily  deceived  in  our  accounts,  and   often 
forced  to  make  use  of  any  materials  we  can  find, 
that  the  work  may  be  kept  a  going.     Besides,    to 
speak  my  opinion,   the  things  J  have  occasion  to 
mention  are  so  closely  linked  to  persons,    that 
nothing  but  time  (the  father  of  oblivion)  can  sepa- 
rate them.     Let  me  put  a  parallel  case :  suppose  I 
should  complain,  that  last  week  my  coach  was 
within  an  inch  of  overturning  in  a  smooth  even 
way,  and   drawn  by  very  gentle  horses ;    to  be 
sure,  all  my  friends  would  immediately  lay  the 
fault  upon  John,  because  they  knew  he  then  pre- 
sided in  my  coach-box.    Again,  suppose  I  should 
discover  some  uneasiness  to  find  myself,  I  knew" 
not  how,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  although  1 
.  were  sure  my  tenants  paid  their  rents  very  well, 
and  that  I  never  spent  half  my  income;  they 
would  certainly  advise  me  to  turn  off  Mr.  Old- 
fox*  my  receiver,  and  take  another.     If,   as  a 
justice  of  peace,  I  should  tell  a  friend,  that  my 
warrants  and  mittimuses  were  never  drawn  up  as 
.  I  would  have  them  ;  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
send  an  honest  man  tp  gaol,  and  dismiss  a  knave; 
he  would  bid  me  no  longer  trust  Charles  and 
Harry  f,  my  two  clerks,  whom  he  knew  to  be 

ignorant, 

*  Lord  Godolphin.^    N. 

+  Charles  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Henry  Hoyle,  esq.  were  at 
this  time  secretaries  of  stale.  ^Ir.  Boyle,  the  youngest  son  of 
Charles  lord  Clifford,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
lo  king  William,  in  March  1701,  and  was  much  esteenied  by 
that  prince.  He  continued  in  that  post  till  Feb.  12,  1707-a^ 
3lhcQ  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  in 

iihich. 
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ignorant  wiliful,  assuming,  and  ill-inclined  feHows; 
If  I  should  add,  that  my  tenants  made  toe  very  un* 
easy  with  their  squabbles  and  broils  among  theto- 
selves ;  he  would  counsel  me  to  cashier  WiH.  Bi- 
gamy *,  the  seneschal  of  my  manor.  And  lastly, 
if  my  neighbour  and  1  happened  to  have  a  ttoA^ 
understanding  about  the  delivery  of  a  message,- 
what  could  I  do  less  than  strip  and  discard  tfttti 
blundefring  or  malicious  rascal,  who  carried  it  ?  • 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  conduct  of  pubKck 
affairs,  where  they  have  been  managed  With  ras/hi 
ness  or  wilfulness,  c?orruptk)n,  ignorance,  or  in- 
justice. Barely  to  relate  the  facts,  at  least  whild 
they  are  fresh  in  memory,  will  as  much  reflect 
upon  the  persons  concerned,  as  if  we  had  told 
their  names  at  length.  [   . 

I  have  therefore  since  thought  of  another  expe- 
dient, frequently  practised  with  great  safety  and 
success  by  satirical  writers;  which  is,  that  of  look- 

which  station  he  remained  ^11  Sept.  20,  X710;  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  was  created  lord  Carleton ;  made  lord  president  of 
the  council,  June  25,  17^0;  and  died,  unmarried,  March  14^ 
1724-5.     N. 

*  William  Cowper,  esq.  soon  after  heing  called  to  the*  ^ar,  wias 
appointed  one  of  king  William's  counsel ;   he  succeeded  sir  Nathan 
IVri^hte,  as  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Oct,  1 1, 1705 ;  was  ere* 
ated  baron  Cowper  of  Wingham,  Nov.  9,  1706;  and  appointe4 
lord  chancellor,  May  4,  1707;  which  post  he  held  till  Sept.  14^ 
1710.    On  the  accession  of  king  George,  he  was  again  appointed' 
lord  chancellor;  and,  on  resigning  the  great  seal,  was  dtf&te^ 
viscount  Fordwicb,  and  emri  Cowper,  March  18,  J717*13.     He 
nobly  refused  to  accept  new-years-gifts  from  the  connsellors  i^ 
law,  which  had  long  been  given  to  bis  predecessors;  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  his  hsocmr,  foresaw  and  opposed  the  destractivt 
measures  of  the  South  Sea  hnbbk  in  1720.    He  died  Of;u  10, 
1723.    N. 
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jDg  into  history;  for  some  oh&ractet  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  person  w^  would  describe;  and 
with  the  absolute  power  of  altering,  addiu^^  or 
suppressing  what  circumstances  we  please,  I  con-* 
ceive  we  must  have  very  bad  luck,  or  very  little 
skill,  to  fail.  ,  However,  some  days  ago  in  a  coffee^ 
bouse  lookii\g  into  one  of  the  politick  weekly 
papers,  I  found  the  writer  had  fallen  into  this 
scheme ;  and  I  happened  to  light  qn  that  part, 
where  he  was  describing  a  person,  who,  from 
$mall  beginnings,  grew  (as  I  remember)  to  be 
constable  of  France,  and  had  a  very  haughty  im- 
perious wife.  I  took  the  author  as  a  friend  to  our 
faction;-  for  so,  with  greiat  propriety  of  speech, 
they  call  the  queen  and  ministry,  almost  the  whole 
clergy,  and  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom;  and 
I  said  to  a  gentleman  near  me,  that  although  I 
knew  well  enough  what  persons  the  author  meant, 
yet  there  were  several  particulars  in  the  husband'a 
character,  which  I  could  not  reconcile ;  for  that 
of  the  lady,  it  was  just  and  adecjuate  enough. 
But  it  seems  I  mistook  the  whole  matter,,  and 
applied  all  I  had  read  to  a  couple  of  per$0ns,  whp 
were  not  at  that  time  in  the  writer's  thoughts. 

Now,  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune  as  this,  I  have 
been  for  some  time  consulting  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
to 'find  out  a  character  of  ?k.  princeps  senatus^  a 
prdttor  urhanus^  a  quator  ierarius,  a^.Cccsari  ab 
epistoHSf  dfld  a  proconsul :  J)ut  among  the  worst 
of  theiq^  I  cannot  discover  one,  from  whom  to 
draw  a  parallel  without  doing  injury  to  a  Roman 
memory  :  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  Tully.  But,  this  author  relating  facts  only  as 
ajx  orator,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  tp  observe 

his 


ft 
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Jiis  method,  and  make  an  extract  from  six  ha- 
rangues of  his  against  Verres,  only  still  preserving, 
the  form  of  an  oration.  I  remember  a  younger 
brother  of  mine,  who  deceased  about  two  months 
ago,  presented  the  world  with  a  speech  of  Alci- 
biades  against  an  Athenian  brewer.  Now  I  am 
told  for  certain,  that  in  those  days  there  was  no 
ale  in  Athens ;  therefore  that  speech,  or  at  least 
a  great  part  of  it,  must  needs  be  spurious.  The 
difference  between  my  brother  and  me  is  this ;  he 
makes  Alcibiades  say  a  great  deal  more  than -he 
really  did,  and  I  make  Cicero  say  a  grejat  deal 
less.  This  Verres*  had  been  the  Roman  governor 
of  Sicily  for  three  years  ;  and,  on  his  return  from 
his  government,  the  Sicilians  entreated  Cicero  to 
impeach  him  in  the  senate ;  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  several  orations,  whence  I  have  faithfully 
translated  and  abstracted  that  which  follows : 

"  My  Lords, 
"  A  pernicious  opinion  has  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed, not  only  at  Rome,  but  among  our  neigh** 
bouring  nations,  that  a  man  who  has  money 
enough,  although  he  be  ever  so  guilty,  cannot 
be  condemned  in  this  place.  But,  however  in- 
dustriously this  opinion  be  spread  to  cast  an  odium 
on  the  Senate,  we  have  brought  before  your  lord- 
ships Caius  Verres,  a  person,  for  his  life  and  ac- 
tions, already  condemned  by  all  men ;  but,  as  he 
hopes  and  gives  out,  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth 
to  be  here  absolved  :  in  condemning  this  man,. 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  belying  that  general 

'    *  The  earl  of  WhartoD,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     N» 

'  i(  ^  scandal. 
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scandal,  of  redeeming  the  credit  lost  by  former 
judgmentSi  and  recovering^the  love  of  the  Roman 
people,,  as  well  as  of  our  neighbours.  I  have 
brought  here  a  man  before  you,  my  lords^  who 
is  a  robber  of  the  public  treasure,  an  overturner 
of  law  and  justice,  and  the  disgrace  as  well  ^  de- 
struction of  the  Sicilian  province;  of  whom  if  you 
shall  determine  with  equity  and  due  severity^  your 
authority  will  remain  entire,  and  upon  such  an 
establishment  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  if  his  great 
riches  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  through  that 
religious  reverence  and  truth,  which  become  so 
awful  an  assembly ;  I  shall  however  obtain  thus 
much,  that  the  defect  will  be  laid  where  it  ought; 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  objected,  tliat  the  crK 
minal  was  not  produced,  or  that  there  wanted 
an  orator  to  accuse  him.  This  man,  my  lords, 
has  publickly  said,  that  those  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  accusations,  who  have  only  robbed  enough  for 
their  own  support  and  maintenance ;  but  that  he 
has  plundered  sufficient  to  bribe  numbers ;  and 
that  nothing  is  so  high  or  so  holy,  which  money 
cannot  corrupt  Take  that  support  from  him, 
and  he  can  have  no  other  left :  for  what  eloquence 
will  be  able  to  defend  a  mai^,  whose  life  has  been 
tainted  with  so  many  scandalous  vices,  and  who 
has  been  so  long  condemned  by  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  world?  To  pass  over  the  foul 
stains  and  ignominy  of  his  youth,  his  corrupt 
management  in  all  employments  he  has  born, 
his  treachery  and  irrc^igion,  his  injustice  and  op- 
pression :  he  has  left  of  late  such  monuments  of 
his  villanies  in  Sicily,  made  such  havock  and  con- 
fusion there,   during  his  government,   that  the 

province 
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province  cannot  by  any  means  be  restored  to  its 
former  state,  and  hardly  recover  itself  at  all,  under 
many  years,  and  by  a  long  succession  of  good 
governors.  While  this  man  governed  in  that 
island,  the  Sicilians  had  neither  the  benefit  of  our 
laws,  nor  their  own,  nor  even  of  common  right 
In  Sicily,  no  man  now  possesses  more  than  what 
the  governor's  lust  and  avarice  have  overlooked, 
or  what  he  was  forced  to  neglect,  out  of  mere 
weariness  and  satiety  of  oppression.  Every  thing, 
where  he  presided,  was  determined  by  his  arbi- 
trary will;  and  the  best  subjects  he  treated  as 
enemies.  To  recount  his  abominable  debauche- 
ries, would  offend  any  modest  ear,  since  so  many 
could  not  preserve  their  daughters  and  wives  from 
his  lust  I  believe  there  is  no  man,  who  ever 
iieard  his  name,  that  cannot  relate  his  enormities. 
We  bring  before  you  in  judgment,  my  lords,  a 
public  robber,  an  adulterer,  a  defiler  of  al- 
tars*, an  enemy  of  religion,  and  of  all  that  is 
sacred.  In  Sicily  he  sold  all  employments  of  ju- 
dicature, magistracy,  and  trust,  places  in  the 
council,  and  the  priesthood  itself,  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  has  plundered  that  island  of  forty 
millions  of  sesterces.  And  here  I  cannot  but  ob- 
serve to  your  lordships,  in  what  manner  Verres 
passed  the  day  ;  the  morning  was  spent  in  taking^ 
bribes  and  selling  employments ;  the  rest  of  i^ 
in  drunkenness  and  lust.  His  discourse  at  table 
was  scandalously  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his 

*  The  story  of  the  lord  Wharton  is  true ;  who,  with  some 
other  wretches,  went  into  a  pulpit,  and  de6Ied  it  in  the  most 
Althy  manner.     H. 

Station  •^ 
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station ;  noise,  brutality,  and  obsceneness.  One 
particular  1  cannot  omit ;  that  in  the  high  cha^ 
racter  of  governor  of  Sicily,  upon  a  solemn  day, 
a  day  set  apart  for  public  prayer  for  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  he  stole  at  evening  in  a  chair 
to  a  married  woman  of  infumous  character, 
against  all  decency  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
against  all  laws  both  human  and  divine.  Didst 
thou  think,  O  Verres  !  the  government  of  Sicily 
■was  given  thee  with  so  large  a  commission,  only, 
by  the  power  of  that,  to  break  all  the  bars  of 
law,  modesty,  and  duty ;  to  suppose  all  men's 
fortunes  thine,  and  leave  no  house  free  from  thy 
rapine  and  lust  ?''  &c. 

This  extract,  to  deal  ingenuously,  has  cost  me 
more  pains  than  I  think  it  is  worth ;  having  only 
served  to  convince  me,  that  modern  corruptions 
are  not  to  be  paralleled  by  ancient  examples,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  poetry  or  fable.     For  in- 
stance, I  never  read  in  story  of  a  law  enacted  to 
take  away  the  force  of  all  laws  \vhatsoever ;  by 
which  a  man  may  safely  commit  upon  the  last  of 
June,  what  be  would  infallibly  be  hangpd  for,  if 
he  committed  it  on  the  first  of  July :  by  which 
the  greatest  criminals  may  escape,  provided  they 
continue  long  enough  in  power  to  antiquate  their 
crimes,  and  by  stifling  them  a  while  can  deceive 
t'lie   legislature  into  an  amnesty,  of  whicl^  the 
enactors  do  not  at  that  time  foresee  the  conse^ 
quence.     A   cautious   merchant   will   be   apt   to 
suspect,  when  he  finds  a  man  who  has  the  repute 
of  a  cunning  dealer,  and  with  whom  he  has  old 
accounts,  urging  for  a  general  release.     When  I 
reflect  on  this  proceeding,  I  am  not  surprised  that 

those. 
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fhose,  Tiv'ho  contrived  a  parliamentary  sponge,  for 
thpir  crimes,  are  now  afraid  of  a  new  revolution 
sponge,  for  their  money  :  and  if  it  were  possible^ 
to  contrive  a  sponge,  that  could  only  afiect  thosd^^ 
who  haid  need  of  the  other,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  ill  f  inplo^ed. 


NUMBER  XIX, 

THURSDAT,    DECEMSJBR  7^    1710. 

Qidppe  vbifas  versum  at  que  nefa$;  tot  bella  per  orhem^ 
Tarn  mulia  scelerum  fades         ■  ■ 

Where  sacred  order  fraud  and  force  confound ; 
Where  impious  wars  and  tumults  rage  around* 

I  AM  often  violently  tempted  to  let  the  world 
freely  know,  who  the  author  of  this  paper  is ;  to 
teli  them  my  name  and  titles  at  length;  which 
would  prevent  abundance  of  inconsistent  criticisms 
I  daily  hear  upon  it.  Those  who  are  enemies  to 
the  notions  and  opinions  I  would  advance,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  Examiner,  as 
defective  in  point  of  wit,  and  sometimes  of  truth. 
At  other  times,  they  are  so  generous  and  candid 
to  allow,  it  is  written  by  a  club,  and  that  very 
great  hands  have  fingers  in  it.  As  for  those  who 
only  appear  its  adversaries  in  print,  they  give  me 
but  very  little  pain.     The  paper  I  hold,  lies  at 

m^ 


^ky  mercy,  and  I  can  govera  it  as  I  please ;  therc- 
igQ^e>  whea  J.  begin  to  find  the  wit  too  bright^ 
^e.  leaifniQg  toq  deep,  and  the  satire  too  keen  for 
le^  jto  deal  with,  (a  very  frequent  case,  no  dpubt^ 
"VJbere  axn^n  is  constantly  attacked  by  $uch  $hrew4 
adversaries)  I  peaceably  fold  it  up,  or  fliqg  it 
aside,  and  read  no  more.  It  would  be  happy 
for  me  to  have  the  same  power  over  people'^ 
tongues,  and  not  be  forced  to  hear  my  own  work 
railed  at,  and  commended,  fifty  times  a  day ;  af- 
fecting all  the  while  a  countenance  wholly  uncon- 
cerned, and  joining,  out  of  policy  or  good  man- 
ners, with  the  judgment  of  both  parties :  this, 
I  confess,  is  too  great  a  hardship  for  so  bashful 
and  unexpeFienced  a  writer. 

But,  alas,  I  lie  under  another  discouragement 
of  much  more  weight  I  was  very  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  of  my  party,  when  I  set  up  to  be  a 
writer.  .Where  is  the  merit,  or  what  opportunity 
to  discover  our  wit,  our  courage,  or  our  learn- 
ing, in  drawing  our  pens  for  the  defence  of  a 
cause,  which  the  queen  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  nine  parts,  in  ten  of  the  kingdom^ 
have  so  unanimously  embraced  ?  I  am  cruelly 
afraid,  we  politick  authors  must  begin  to  lessen 
our  expenses,  and  lie  for  the  future  at  the  merqy 
of  our  printers.  All. hopes  are  now  gone  of  writing 
ourselves  into  places  or  pensions.  A  certain 
starveling  author,  who  worked  under  the  late  ad- 
ministration,* told  mc,  with  a  heavy  heart,  about 
a  month  ago,  that  he,  and  some  others  of  his 
brethren,  had  secretly  offered  their  service,  dog- 
cheap,  to  the  present  ministry,  but  were  all  re-r 
fkised;  and  are  now  maiiitained  by  contribution, 
V  :  like 
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like  Jacobites  or  fanaticka.  I  have  been  of  late 
employed)  out  of  perfect  commiseration,  in  doing 
them  good  offices :  for,  whereas  some  were  of 
opinion,  that  tliese  hungry  zeaiots  should  not  bd 
scdfered  any  longer  in  their  malapert  way,  to  ^natl 
at  the  present  course  of  publick  proceedings ;  and 
whereas  others  proposed,  that  they  should  be  li- 
mited to  a  certain  number,  -and  permitted  to 
irrite  for  their  masters,  in  the  same  manner  as 
eounsel  are  assigned  for  other  criminals,  that  is, 
to  say  all  they  can  in  defence  of  their  cHent,  but 
not  reflect  upon  the  court ;  I  humbly  gave  my 
advice,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  write  on, 
.as  they  used  to  do ;  which  I  did  purely  out  of  re- 
gard to  their  persons  ;  for  I  hoped  it  would  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  evil  courses  ;  which,  though  of  little 
consequence  to  the  publick,  would  certainly  be 
fatal  to  themselves.  If  I  have  room  at  the  bottom 
of  this  paper,  I  will  transcribe  a  petition  to  th6 
present  ministry,  sent  me  by  one  of  these  authors, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  fourscore  others  of  his 
brethren. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  little 
encouragement  to  be  hoped  for  at  this  time  from 
the  men  in  power,  I  shall  continue  my  paper,  till 
either  the  world  or  myself  grow  weary  of  it :  the 
latter  is  easily  determined ;  and  for  the  former,  I 
shajl  not  leave  it  to  the  partiality  of  either  party, 
but  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  my  printer.  One 
principal  end  I  designed  by  it,  was,  to  undeceive 
those  well  uieaning  people,  who  have  been  drawn 
unawares  into  a  wrong  sense  of  things,  either  by 
the  common  prejudices  of  education  and  company, 
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the  great  personal  qualities  of  some  party  leader^ 
or  tlie  foul  misrepresentations  that  were  constantly 
made  pf  all,  who  durst  differ  from  them  in  the 
smallest  article,  I  have  known  such  men  struck 
with  the  thoughts  of  some  late  changes,  which, 
as  they  pretend  to  think,  were  made  without  any 
reason  visible  to  the  world.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  allege,  what  nobody  doubts, 
that  a  good  and  wise  prince  may  be  allowed  to 
change  his  ministers,  without  giving  a  reason  to 
his  subjects;  because  it  is  probable,  that  he  will 
not  make  such  a  change,  without  very  important 
reasons;  and  a  good  subject  ought  to  suppose, 
that  in  such  a  case  t];iere  are  such  reasons,  although 
he  be  not  apprised  of  them ;  otherwise  he  must 
inwardly  tax  his  prince  of  capriciousness,  incon* 
stancy,  or  ill-design.  Such  reasons  indeed  may 
not  be  obvious  to  persons  prejudiced,  or  at  a  great 
distance,  or  short-thinkers;  and  therefore,  if  there 
be  no  seciets  of  state,  nor  any  ill-consequences  to 
he  apprehended  from  their  publication,  it  is  no  tin- 
coinmendable  work  in  any  private  hiand,  to  lay 
them  open  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  men.  And  if 
what  I  have  already  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say,  of 
this  kind,  be  thought  to  reflect  upon  persons,  al- 
though none  have  been  named,  I  know  not  how  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  queen  inTier  speech 
'mentions,  with  great  concern,  that  **  the  navy  and 
other  oflices  are  burdened  with  heavy  debts;  and 
desires,  that  the  like  may  be  prevented  for  the 
time  to  come."  And  if  it  be  now  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  an  evil,  that  has  been  so 
long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  arrived  to  such  a 
Ijeight;  surely  those  corruptions  and  mismanage- 
ments 


ments  must  havie  bpep  great,  which  first  intro- 
duced them,  before  our  taxes  were  eaten  up  by 
annuities. 

If  I  were  able  to  rip  up,  apd  discover  in  all  tlidr 
colours,  only  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  of  the 
most  scandalous  abuses,  that  have  been  committed 
in  all  parts  of  publick  management,  for  twenty 
years  past,  by  a  certain  set  of  men  and  their  in- 
struments, I  ^honld  reckon  it  some  service  to  my 
country  and  posterity.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
should  be  glad  the  authors'  names  were  conveyed 
to  future  times,  along  with  their  actions.  For  al- 
though the  prtsent  age  may  understand  well  enough 
the  little  hints  we  give,  the  parallels  we  draw,  and 
the  characters  we  describe;  yet  all  this  will  be 
lost  to  the  next.  However,  if  tlicse  papers,  re- 
duced into  a  more  durable  form,  should  happen 
to  live  till  our  grandchildren  be  men,  I  hope  they 
inay  have  curiosity  enough  to  consult  annals,  and 
compare  dates,  in  order  to  find  out  what  names 
were  then  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
in  the  consequences  whereof  themselves  will  so 
deeply  share :  like  a  heavy  debt  in  a  private  fa- 
mily, which  often  lies  an  incumbrance  upon  an 
estate  for  three  generations. 

But,  leaving  the  care  of  informing  posterity  to 
better  pens,  1  shall,  with  due  regard  to  truth,  dis- 
cretion, and  the  safety  of  my  person  from  the  men 
of  the  new-fangled  moderation,  continue  to  take 
all  proper  opportunities  of  letting  the  misled  part 
of  the  people  see,  how  grossly  they  have  been 
abused,  and  in  \\  liat  particulars.  I  shall  also  en- 
deavour to  convince  them,  tliat  the  present  course 
ViQ  are  in  is  the  most  probabje  means,  with  the 
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blessing  of  God,  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  all 
our  difficulties. 

Among  those  who  are  pleased  to  write  or  talk 
against  this  paper,  I  have  observed  a  strange 
manner  of  reasoning,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  them  explain  themselves  upon*.  They  make 
no  ceremony  of  exclaiming,  upon  all  occasions, 
against  a  change  of  ministry,  in  so  critical  and 
dangerous  a  conjuncture.  What  shall  we,  who 
heartily  approve  and  join  in  those  proceedings, 
say  in  defence  of  them  ?  We  own  the  juncture  of 
affairs  to  be  as  they  describe:  we  are  pushed  for 
an  answer;  and  are  forced  at  last  freely  to  con- 
fess, that  the  corruptions  and  abuses  in  .every 
branch  of  the  administration,  were  so  numerous 
and  intolerable,  that  all  things  must  have  ended 
in  ruin,  without  some  speedy  reformation.  This 
I  have  already  asserted  in  a  former  paper :  and 
the  replies  I  have  read,  or  heard,  have  been  in 
plain  terms  to  affirm  the  direct  contrary:  and  not 
only  to  defend  and  celebrate  the  late  persons  and 
proceedings,  but  to  threaten  me  with  law  and 
vengeance,  for  casting  reflections  on  so  many 
great  and  honourabl  men,  whose  birth,  virtue, 
and  abilities,  whose  morals  and  religion,  whose 
love  of  their  country,  and  its  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  were  so  universally  allowed ; 

•  This  mode  of  finishing  a  sentence  with  a  preposition,  which 
has  prevailed  in  almost  all  our  writings,  is  very  reprehensible,  as 
io  general  it  may  easily  be  avoided.  Thus,  in  the  above  sentence, 
*  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  them  explain  themselves  vpon/ 
if  the  arrangement  were  changed  in  this  manner — *  upon  which  I 
Should  be  glad  to  hear  them  explain  themselves' — ho\ir  much 
bcUer  would  the  sentence  close  ?  S, 

and 
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and  all  this  set  off  with  odious  comparisons,  re- 
flecting on  the  present  choice :  is  not  this,  in 
plain  and  direct  terms  to  tell  all  the  world,  that 
the  queen  has,  in  a  most  dangerous  crisis,  turned 
out  a  whole  set  of  the  best  ministers  that  ever 
served  a  prince,  without  any,  manner  of  reason  but 
her  royal  pleasure,  and  brought  in  others,  of  a 
character  directly  contrary?  And  how  so  vile  an 
opinion  as  this,  can  consist  with  the  least  pretence 
to  loyalty  or  good  manners,  let  the  world  deter- 
mine. 

I  confess  myself  so  little  a  refiner  in  politicks, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  what  other  motive, 
beside  obedience  to  the  queen,  a  sense  of  publick 
danger,  and  a  true  love  of  their  country,  joined 
with  invincible  courage,  could  spirit  up  those 
great  men,  who  have  now,  under  her  majesty's 
authority,  undertaken  the  direction  of  affairs. 
What  can  they  expect,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of 
malice,  from  a  set  of  enraged  domestick  adversa- 
ries^ perpetually  watching  over  their  conduct, 
crossing  all  their  designs,  and  using  every  art  to 
foment  divisions  among  them,  in  order  to  join 
with  the  weakest,  upon  any  rupture?  The  difficul- 
ties they  must  encounter,  are  nine  times  more  and 
greater  than  ever ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  inte- 
rest, after  the  reaping^  and  gleanings  of  so  many 
years,  nine  times  less.  Every  misfortune  at  home 
or  abroad,  although  the  necessary  consequence  of 
former  counsels,  will  be  imputed  to  them;  and  all 
the  good  success,  given  to  the  merit  of  former 
schemes.  A  sharper  has  held  your  cards  all  the 
evening,  played  booty,  and  lost  your  money;  and 

when 
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when  things  are  almost  desperate,  you  emploj'  an 
honest  gentleman  to  retrieve  your  losses. 

I  would  ask,  whether  the  queen's  speech  does 
not  contain  her  intentions,   in  every  particular, 
relating  to  the*  publick,  that  a  good  subject,,  a 
Briton,  and  a  protestant,  can  possibly  have  at 
heart?  **  To  carry  on  the" war  in  all  its  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  Spain,   with  the   utmost  vigour,   in 
order  to  procure  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  for 
us  and  our  allies ;  to  find  some  \^ays  of  paying 
the  debts  of  the  navy;  to  support  and  encourage 
the  church  of  England ;  to  preserve  the  British 
constitution  according:  to  the  union  ;  to  maintain 
the  indulgence  by  law  allowed  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences; and  to  employ  none  but  such  as  are  for 
the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover." 
It  is  known  enough,  that  speeches  on  these  occa- 
sions are  ever  digested  bv  the  advice  of  those,  who 
are  in  the  chief  confidence;   and  consequently, 
that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  her  majesty's 
ministers,  as  well  as  her  own;  and  we  see,   the 
two  houses  have  unanimously  agreed  with  her  in 
every  article.     When  the  least  counterpaces  arc 
made  to  any  of  these  resolutions,  it  will  be  then 
time  enough  for  our  malecontents  to  bawl  out 
popery,    persecution,    arbitrary   power,    and   the 
Pretender.     In  the  mean  while,  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  think,  that  this  island  can   hole!  but  six  men, 
of  honesty  and  ability  enough  to  serve  their  prince 
and  country;  or  that  our  safety  should  depend 
upon  their  credit,  any  more  than  it  would  upon 
the  breath  in  their  nostrils.    Why  should  not  a 
revolution  in  the  ministry  be  st)metimes  neces- 
sary. 
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sary,  as  well  as  a  revolution  in  the  crown  ?  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  former  is  at  least  as  lawful  in  • 
itself,  and  perhaps  the  experiment  not  quite  so 
dangerous.  The  revolution  of  the  sun  about  the 
earth,  was  formerly  thought  a  necessary  expedient 
to  solve  appearances,  although  it  left  many  diffi- 
culties unanswered;  until  philosophers  contrived 
a  better)  which  is  that  of  the  earth's  revolution 
about  the  sun.  This  is  found,  upon  experience, 
to  save  much  time  and  labour,  to  correct  many 
irregular  motions,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  re- 
spect due  from  a  planet  to  a  fixed  star. 


NUMBER  XX. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  14,   1710. 

Sunt  quibus  in  mtird  tidear  nimis  acer,  ei  vUra 
Legem  tendere  opus :  sine  nerves  altera  quicquid 
Compasui  pars  esse  putat 

There  are  to  whom  too  poigiYtint  I  appear. 
Beyond  the  laws  of  satire  too  severe. 
My  lines  are  weak,  unsincwed,  others  say^ 
A  man  may  bpiu  a  thousand  such  a  day.. 

When  the  printer  came  last  week  for  his  copj*, 
"C  brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of  those  papers, 
^^hieb,  in  the  phrase  of  whig  coffee-houses,  hrf^e 
swinged  off  the  Examiner:  most  of  which  I  had 
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liever  seen  or  heard  of  before.  I  remember  some 
time  ago,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers,  to  have  read  a 
letter,  wherein  several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the 
present  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  our  taste ; 
but  I  think  the  writer  has  omitted  the  principal 
one,  which  I  take  to  be  the  prejudice  of  parties. 
Neither  can  I  excuse  either*  side  of  this  infirmity : 
I  have  heard  the  arrantest  drivellers  pro  and  cotiy 
commended  for  their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of 
tolerable  judgment ;  and  the  best  performances 
exploded  as  nonsense  and  stupidity.  This  indeed 
may  partly  be  imputed  to  policy  and  prudence; 
but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  that  blindness,  which 
prejudice  and  passion  cast  over  the  understand- 
ing :  I  mention  this,  because  I  think  it  properly 
within  my  province  in  quality  of  Examiner.  And 
having  granted  more  than  is  usual  for  an  enemy  to 
do,  I  must  now  take  leave  to  say,  that  so  weak  a 
cause,  and  so  ruined  a  faction,  were  never  pro-^ 
vided  with  pens  more  resembling  their  condition, 
or  less  suited  to  their  occasions. 

"Non  tali  auxilio^  nee  defensoribus  isiis, 
Tempus  cget 

This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider,  they  have  the  full  liberty  of  the  press ; 
that  they  have  no  other  way  left  to  recover  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  want  not  men  of  excellent 
parts,  to  set  their  arguments  in  the  best  light  they 
will  bear.    Now,  if  two  men  would  argue  on  both 

♦  These  two  words  of  similar  sound,  '  neither,'  and  *  cither/ 
placed  so  near  each  other,  produce  a  cacophony,  easily  to  be 
avoided,  by  putting,  *  nor,'  in  the  place  of  *  neither,*  as  thus 
*  Nor  can  I  accuse  either  side,'  &c.    S.  - 

sides 
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sides  with  fairness,  good  sense,  and  good  manners, 
it  would  be  no  ill  entertainment  to  the  town,  and 
perhaps  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  reconcile 
us.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  men  of  great 
genius  are  hardly  brought  to  prostitute  their  pens 


-fiig^ant  examna  taxos : 

So  down  they  went,  and  out  they  would  have 
come,  if  one  of  his  unlucky  prompters  had  not 
hindered  it. 

I  here  declare,  once  for  all,  that  if  these  people 
will  not  be  quiet,  I  shall  take  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths,  and  answer  the  Examiner  myself; 
which  I  protest  I  have  never  yet  done,  although 
I  have  been  often  charged  with  it ;  neither  have 
those  answers  been  written  or  published  with  my 
privity,  as  malicious  people  are  pleased  to  give 
out ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  common  whiggish  re- 

VOL.  IV,  f  po\t^ 


in  a  very  odious  cause ;  which,  besides,  is  more        ^\ 
properly  undertaken  by  noise  and  impudence,  by        ^ 
gross  railing  and  scurrility,  by  calumny  and  lying, 
and  by  little  trifling  cavils  and  carpings  in  the 
wrong  place,  which  those  whifflers  use  for  argu- 
ments and  answers. 

I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  a  story  of  one 
of  these  answerers,  who,  in  a  paper  last  week, 
found  many  faults  with  a  late  calculation  of  mine. 
Being,  it  seems,  more  deeply  learned  than  his  fel- 
lows, he  was  resolved  to  begin  his  answer  with  a 
Latin  verse,  as  well  as  other  folks.  His  business 
was,  to  look  out  for  something  against  the  Exa- 
miner, that  would  pretend  to  tax  accounts ;  and 
turning  over  Virgil,  he  had  the  luck  to  find  these 
words 
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port,  that  the  authors  are  hired  by  the  ministry; 
to  give  my  paper  a  value. 

But  the  friends  of  this  paper  have  given  me  more 
uneasiness  with  their  impatience,  than  its  enemies, 
by  their  answers.  I  heard  myself  censured  last 
week,  by  some  of  the  former,  for  promising  to 
discover  the  corruptions  of  the  late  administration, 
but  never  performing  any  thing.  The  latter,  on 
the  other  side,  are  thundering  out  their  anathemas 
against  me,  for  discovering  so  many.  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  decide  between  these  contraries,  and 
shall  therefore  proceed  after  my  own  way,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done;  my  design  being  of  more  im- 
portance, than  that  of  writing  only  to  gratify  the 
spleen  of  one  side,  or  provoke  that  of  the  othef, 
although  it  may  occasionally  have  both  effects. 

I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  relate  some  facts,  that 
in  my  humble  opinion  were  no  hindrance  to  the 
change  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  I  shall  mention,  was  that  of  introdu- 
cing certain  new  phrases  into  the  court  style,  which 
had  been  very  seldom,  or  never  made  use  of  in 
former  times.  They  usually  ran  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Madam,  I  cannot  serve  you  while  such 
a  one  is  in  employment.     I  desire,  humbly,  to 

resign  my  commission,  if  Mr. continues 

secretary  of  state.  I  cannot  answer  that  the  city 
will  lend  money,  unless  my  1 — d ■• be  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  I  must  beg  leave  to  surren- 
der, except has  the  staff.  I  must  not  ac- 
cept the  seals,  unless comes  into  the  other 

office."  This  has  been  the  language  of  late  years 
from  subjects  to  their  prince.  Thus  they  stood 
upon  terms,  and  must  have  their  conditions  to  ruin 

the 
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the  nation.  Nay,  this  dutiful  manner  of  capitula- 
ting had  spread  so  far,  that  every  understrapper 
began  at  length  to  perk  up  and  assume ;  he  ex- 
pected a  regiment ;  or  his  son  must  be  a  major ; 
or  his  brother  a  collector;  else  he  threatened  to 
vote  according  to  his  conscience. 

Another  of  their  glorious  attempts  was,    the 
clause  intended  in  the  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  taking  off  the  obligation  upon  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  in  both  universities,  to  enter  upon 
holy  orders:  the  design  of  which,  as  I  have  heard 
the  undertakers  often  confess,  was  to  remove  the 
care  of  educating  youths,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  apt  to  infuse  into  their  pupils  too 
great  a  regard  for  the  church  and  the  monarchy. 
But  there  was  a  farther  secret  in  this  clause,  which 
naay  best  be  discovered  by  the  first  projectors,  or 
a.t  least  the  garblers  of  it;  and  these  are  known 
to  be  Collins  and  Tindal,  in  conjunction  with  a 
xx)ost  pious-  lawyer,  their  disciple. 

What  shall  we  say  to  their  prodigious  skill  in 

^rithmetick,  discovered  so  constantly  in  their  de- 

Ciision  of  elections ;  where  they  were  able  to  make 

<2^ut  by  the  rule  of  false,  that  three  were  more  than 

til  ret!  and  twenty,  and  fifteen  than  fifty?   Nay,  it 

'^as  a  maxim,  which  I  never  heard  any  of  them 

dispute,  that  in  determining  elections  they  were 

*^ot  to  consider,  where  the  right  lay,  biit  which  of 

tte  candidates  was  likeUer  to  be  true  to  the  cause. 

"Xlais  they  used  to  illustrate  by  a  very  apt  and,de- 

<^ent  sitnilitude,  of  gaming  with  a  sharper;  if  you 

cannot  cheat  as  well  as>hc,  you  are  certainly  un- 

^oe. 

Another  cast  of  their  politicks,  was  thit  of  en- 

F  2  deavo\ix\T\^ 
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deavouring  to  impeach  an  innocent  lady*,  for  no 
reason  imaginable,  but  her  faithful  and  diligent 
service  to  the  queen,  and  the  favour  her  majesty 
bore  to  her  upon  that  account,  when  others  had 
acted  contrary  in  so  shameful  a  manner.  What 
else  was  the  crime  ?  Had  she  treated  her  royal 
mistress  with  insolence  or  neglect?  Had  she  en- 
riched herself  by  a  long  practice  of  bribery,  and 
obtained  exorbitant  grants  ?  Had  she  engrossed 
her  majesty's  favours,  M'ithout  admitting  any  ac- 
cess but  through  her  means?  Had  she  heaped 
employments  upon  herself,  her  family  and  depen- 
dants ?  Had  she  an  imperious  haughty  behaviour? 
Or,  after  all,  was  it  a  perfect  blunder,  and  mis- 
take of  one  person  for  another  ?  I  have  heard  of  a 
man,  who  lay  all  night  on  a  rough  pavement,  and  in 
the  morning,  wondering  what  it  could  possibly  be 
that  made  him  rest  so  ill,  happening  to  see  a  feather 
under  him,  imputed  the  uneasiness  of  his  lodging 
to  that  I  remember  likewise  the  story  of  a 
giant  in  Rabelais,  who  used  to  feed  upon  wind- 
mills ;  but  was  unfortunately  choked  with  a  small 
lump  of  fresh  butter,  before  a  warm  oven. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  very  re- 
fined some  people  are  in  th^ir  generosity  and 
gratitude.  There  is  a  certain  great  person,  (I 
shall  not  say  of  what  sex)  who  for  many  years 
past  was  the  constant  mark  and  butt,  against 
which  our  present  malecontents  used  to  discharge 
their  resentment ;  upon  whom  they  bestowed  all 
the  terms  of  scurrility,  that  malice,  envy,  and 
indignatiori  could  invent;  whom  they  publickly 
accused  of  every  vice,  that  can  possess  a  human 

*  Lady  Masham.    H. 

heart; 
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heart;  pride,  covetousness,  ingratitude,  oppres- 
sion, treachery,  dissimulation,  violence,  and  fury, 
all  in  the  highest  extremes  :  but  of  late  they  have 
changed  their  language  on  a  sudden  ;  that  person 
is  now  the  most  faithful  and  just  that  ever  served 
a  prince;  that  person,  originally  differing  from 
tliem  in  principles  as  far  as  east  from  west,  but, 
united  in  practice,  and  falling  together,  they  are 
now  reconciled,  and  find  twenty  resemblances 
between  each  other,  which  they  could  never  dis- 
cover before.     Tantiest^  ut  placeam  tibiperire! 

But  to  return  :  How  could  it  be  longer  suffered 
a  free  nation,  that  all  avenues  to  preferment  should 
be  shut  up,  except  a  very  few  ;  when  one  or  two 
stood  constant  sentry,    who  docked  all  favours 
they  handed  down,  or  spread  a  huge  invisible  net 
between  the  prince   and   subject,    and   through 
which  nothing  of  value  could  pass  ?   And  here  I 
cannot  but   admire  at  one  consequence  from  this 
management,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Generally   speaking,  princes,  who  have  ill  minis- 
ters, are  apt  to  suffer  in  their  reputation,  as  well 
as  in  the  love  of  the  people ;    but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  queen.     When  the  sun  is  overcast  by 
those  clouds  he  exhales   from  the  earth,  we  still 
acknowledge  his  light  and   influence,  and  at  last 
find  he  can  dispel,  and  drive  them  down  to  the 
horizon.     The  wisest  prince,  by  the  necessity  of 
affairs,  the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men,  or 
the  innocent  mistakes  even  of  a  good  predecessor, 
may  find  himself  encompassed  by  a  crew  of  cour- 
tiers, whom  time,  opportunity,  and  success,  have 
miserably  corrupted :  and  if  he  can  save  himself 
and  his  people  from  ruin,  under  the  worst  ad- 
ministration, 
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ministration,  what  may  not  his  subjects  hope  for, 
when,  with  their  universal  applause,  he  changes 
hands,  and  makes  use  of  the  best  ? 

Another  great  objection  with  me  against  the 
late  party,  was,  the  cruel  tyranny  they  put  upon 
conscience,  by  a  barbarous  inquisition,  refusing 
to  admit  the  least  toleration  or  indulgence.  They 
imposed  a  hundred  tests ;  but  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  dispense  with,  or  take  off,  the  smal- 
est,  or  even  to  admit  of  occasional  conformity ; 
but  went  on  daily  (as  their  apostle  Tindal  expres- 
ses it)  narrowing  their  terms  of  communion,  pro- 
nouncing nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom  here- 
ticks,  and  shutting  them  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
church.  These  very  men,  who  talk  so  much 
of  a  comprehension  in  religion  among  us,  how 
came  they  to  allow  so  little  of  it  in  poHticks, 
which  is  their  sole  religion?  You  shall  hear 
them  pretending  to  bewail  the  animosities  kept 
up  between  the  church  of  England  and  dissenters 
where  the  differences  in  opinion  are  so  few  and 
inconsiderable ;  yet,  these  very  sons  of  modera- 
tion were  pleased  to  excommunicate  every  man, 
who  disagreed  with  them  in  the  smallest  article 
of  their  political  creed,  or,  who  refused  to  receive 
any  nevv  article,  how  difficult  soever  to  digest, 
which  the  leaders  imposed  at  pleasure  to  serve 
their  own  interest.        ' 

I  will  quit  this  subject  for  the  present,  when  I 
have  told  one  story.  *'  There  was  a  great  king  in 
Scythia,  whose  dominions  were  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  poor  mountainous  territories  of  a 
petty  lord,  who  paid  homage,  as  the  king's  vas- 
isal.     The  Scythian  prime  minister  being  largely 

bribed. 
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bribed,  indirectly  obtained  his  master's  consent 
to  suffer  this  lord  to  build  forts,  and  provide  him- 
self with  arms,  under  pretence  of  preventing  the 
inroads  of  the  Tartars.  This  httle  depending 
sovereign,  finding  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
be  troublesome,  began  to  insist  upon  terms,  and 
threatened  upon  every  occasion  to  unite  with  the 
Tartars :  upon  which  the  prime  minister,  who 
began  to  be  in  pain  about  his  head,  proposed  a 
match  betwixt  his  master,  and  the  only  daughter 
of  this  tributary  lord,  which  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  bring  to  pass  ;  and  from  that  time  valued 
himself  as  author  of  a  most  glorious  union,  which 
indeed  was  grown  of  absolute  necessity  by  his 
corruption."  This  passage,  cited  literally  from 
an  old  history  of  Sarmatia,  I  thought  fit  to  set 
down,  on  purpose  to  perplex  little  smattering  re* 
markers,  and  put  them  upon  the  hunt  for  an  ap^ 
plication. 
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pugnacem  scirent  sapiente  mnorem. 


Arms  to  the  gown  the  victory  must  yield. 

I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  subject  intended  in  this  paper^  which  a  new 
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incident  has  led  me  to  engage  in.  The  subject  1 
mean,  is,  that  of  soldiers  and  the  army  ;  but  be- 
ing a  matter  wholly  out  of  my  trade,  I  shall  han- 
dle it  in  as  cautious  a  manner  as  I  am  able. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  art  of  war  has  suffered 
great  changes  almost  in  every  age  and  country  of 
the  world  :  however,  there  are  some  maxims  re- 
lating to  it,  that  will  be  eternal  truths,  and  which 
every  reasonable  man  must  allow. 

In  the  early  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
armies  of  those  states  were  composed  of  their  ci- 
tizens, who  took  no  pay,  because  the  quarrel  was 
their  own  ;  and  therefore  the  war  was  usually  de- 
cided in  one  campaign ;  or,  if  it  lasted  longer, 
yet  in  winter  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  several 
callings,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  people.  The  Gothic  governments  in  Eu- 
rope, although  they  were  of  military  institution, 
yet  observed  almost  the  same  method.  I  shall 
instance  only  here  in  England :  those  who  held 
lands  in  capite  of  the  king,  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  wars  with  a  certain  number  of 
men,  who  all  held  lands  from  them,  at  easy  rents, 
on  that  condition.  These  fought  without  pay  j 
and  when  the  service  was  over,  returned  again 
to  their  farms.  It  is  recorded  of  William  Rufus, 
that  being  absent  in  Normandy,  and  engaged  in 
a  war  with  his  brother,  he  ordered  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  be  raised,  and  sent  over  hence  to 
supply  his  army ;  but,  having  struck  up  a  peace 
before  they  were  embarked,  he  gave  them  leave 
to  disband,  upon  condition  they  would  pay  him 
ten  shillings  per  man,  which  amounted  to  a 
mighty  sum  in  those  days,: 

Consider 
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Consider  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family,  whereof 
the  prince  is  the  father,  and  it  will  appear  plain- 
ly, that  mercenary  troops  are  only  servants  armed, 
either  to  awe  the  children  at  home,  or  else  to  de- 
fend from  invaders  the  family,  who  are  otherwise 
employed,  and  choose  to  contribute  out  of  their 
stock  for  paying  their  defenders,  rather  than  leave 
their  affajrs  to  be  neglected  in  their  absence.  The 
art  of  making  soldiery  a  trade,  and  keeping  armies 
in  pay,  seems  in  Europe  to  have  had  two  originals: 
the  first  was  usurpation ;  when  popular  men  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  seized 
the  power  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  were 
forced  to  maintain  by  hiring  guards  to  bridle  the 
people.  Such  were  anciently  the  tyrants  in  most 
of  the  small  states  of  Greece ;  and  such  were 
those  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  about  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  as  Machiavel  informs  us.  The  other 
original  of  mercenary  armies,  seems  to  have  risen 
from  larger  kingdoms,  or  commonwealths,  which 
had  subdued  provinces  at  a  distance,  and  were 
forced  to  maintain  troops  upon  them,  to  prevent 
insurrections  from  the  natives.  Of  this  sort  were 
Macedon,  Carthage,  and  Rome  of  old;  Venice 
and  Holland  at  this  day,  as  well  as  most  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  So  that  mercenary  forces  in  a  free 
state,  whether  monarchy  or  commonwealth,  seem 
only  necessary  either  for  preserving  their  con- 
quests, (which  in  such  governments  it  is  not 
prudent  to  extend  too  far)  or  else  for  maintaining 
War  at  a  distance. 

In  this  last,  which  at  present  is  our  most  im- 
portant case,  there  are  certain  maxims^  that  all 
wise  governments  have  observed. 
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The  first  I  shall  mention  is,  that  no  private  man 
should  have  a  commission  to  be  general  for  life, 
let  his  merit  and  services  be  ever  so  great ;  or,  if 
a  prince  be  unadvisedly  brought  to  offer  such  a 
commission  in  one  hand,  let  him  (to  save  time 
and  blood)  deliver  up  his  crown  with  the  other. 
The  Romans,  in  the  height  and  perfection  of  their 
government,  usually  sent  out  one  of  the  new  con- 
suls to  be  general  against  their  most  formidable 
enemy,  and  recalled  the  old  one ;  who  often  re- 
turned before  the  next  election,  and,  according 
as  he  had  merit,  wa$  sent  to  command  in  some 
ether  part ;  which  perhaps  was  continued  to  him 
foV  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  year.  But  if 
Paulus  ^miliufe,  or  Scipio  himself,  had  presumed 
to  move  the  senate  to  continue  their  commission 
for  life,  they  would  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  Caesar  indeed 
(between  whom  and  a  certain  general,  some  of 
late,  with  much  discretion  have  made  a  parallel) 
had  his  command  in  Gaul  continued  to  him  for 
five  years;  and  was  afterwards  made  perpetual 
dictator,  that  is  to  say,  general  for  life ;  which 
gave  him  the  power  and  the  will  of  utterly  de- 
stroying the  Roman  liberty.  But  in  his  time  the 
Romans  were  very  much  degenerated,  and  great 
corruptions  had  crept  into  their  morals  and  disci- 
pline. However,  we  see  there  still  were  some  re*- 
mains  of  a  noble  spirit  among  them ;  for,  when 
Cassar  sent  to  be  chosen  -consul  notwithstanding 
his  absence,  they  decreed  he  should  come  in  per- 
son^ give  up  his  command,  and  petere  more  ma-' 

Jorum*  . 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  a  general  may  desire 

such 
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sttcb  a  commission  out  of  inadvertency,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  friends,  or  perhaps  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  or  merely  for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  it, 
without  intending  any  such  dreadful  consequen- 
ce? ;  and  in  jthat  ca?e  a  wise  prince,  or  state,  may 
barely  refuse  it,  without  showing  any  marks  of 
their  displeasure.  But  the  request,  in  its  own 
naturje,  is  highly  criminal,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
tered so  upon  record  to  terrify  others,  in  time  to 
come,  from  venturing  to  make  it. 

Another  maxim  to  be  observed  by  a  free  state 
engaged  in  war,  is,  to  keep  the  military  power  in 
absolute  subjection  to  the  civil,  nor  ever  suffer 
the  former  to  influence  or  interfere  with  the  lat- 
ter.     A  general  and  his  army  are  servants,  hired 
]by  the  civil  power  to  act,  as  they  are  directed 
thence,  and  with  a  commission  large  or  limited, 
sls  the  administration  shall  think  fit ;  for  which 
tliey  are  largely  paid  in  profit  and  honour.     The 
whole  system,  by  which  armies  are  governed,  is 
C[tiite  alien  from  the  peaceful  institutions  of  states 
sit  home;  and" if  the  rewards  be  so  inviting  as  to 
tempt  a   senator   to   take   a  post  in  the  army, 
'W'hile  he  is  there  on  his  duty,  he  ought  to  consi- 
der himself  in  no   other  capacity.     I  know  not 
^^y  sort  of  men  so  apt  as  soldiers  are,  to  repri- 
^^rid  those  who  presume  to  interfere  in  what  re- 
^^es  to  their  trade.     When  they  hear  any  of  us, 
^^  ^.  coffee-house,  wondering  that  such  a  victory 
^*^s    not  pursued  ;  complaining  that  such  a  town 
^^t  more  men  and   money  than  it  was  worth  to 
^k:e?it;  or  that  such  an  opportunity  was  lost  in 
S^^ting  the  enemy:  they  presently  reprove  us, 
^nd  often  with  justice  enough,  for  meddling  with 
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matters  out  of  our  sphere ;  and  clearly  convince 
us  of  our  mistakes,  by  terms  of  art  that  none  of 
us  understand.  Nor  do  we  escape  so ;  for  they 
reflect  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  our  ignorance; 
that  we,  who  sit  at  home  in  ease  and  security, 
never  stirring  from  our  firesides,  should  preteud, 
from  books  and  general  reason,  to  argue  upon 
military  affairs ;  which,  after  all,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  share  of  intellectuals  in  some  who  are 
said  to  excel  that  way,  is  not  so  very  profound, 
or  difficult  a  science.  But,  if  there  be  any  weight 
in  what  they  offer,  as  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
great  deal,  surely  these  gentlemen  have  a  much 
M^eaker  pretence  to  concern  themselves  in  matters 
of  the  cabinet,  which  are  always  either  far  above, 
or  much  beside  their  capacities.  Soldiers  may  as 
well  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  trade,  to  deter- 
mine points  in  philosophy,  to  be  moderators  iu 
an  assembly  of  divines,  or  direct  in  a  court  of 
justice,  as  to  misplace  their  talent  in  examining 
affairs  of  state ;  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
choice  of  ministers,  who  are  never  so  likely  to  be 
ill  chosen  as  when  approved  by  them.  It  would 
be  endless  to  show  how  pe^'nicious  all  steps  of 
this  nature  have  been  in  many  parts  and  ages  of 
the  world.  I  shall  only  produce  two  at  present ; 
one  in  Rome,  the  other  in  England.  The  first  is, 
of  Caesar  :  when  he  came  to  the  city  with  his  sol- 
diers to  settle  the  ministry,  there  was  an  end  of 
their  liberty  for  ever.  The  second  was,  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  the  First ; 
the  king  and  both  houses  were  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  peace ;  but  the  officers  of  the  army  (as 
Ludlow  reUtes  it)  set  a  guard  upon  the  house  of 

commons, 
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commons,  took  a  list  of  the  members,  and  kept 
all  by  force  out  of  the  house,  except  those  who 
were  for  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial.  Some  years 
after,  M'hen  they  erected  a  military  government, 
and  ruled  the  island  by  major  generals,  we  received 
most  admirable  instances  of  their  skill  in  politicks. 
To  say  the  truth,  such  formidable  sticklers  can 
have  but  two  reasons  for  desiring  to  interfere  in 
the  administration ;  the  first  is,  that  of  Casar  and 
Cromwell ;  of  which  God  forbid  I  should  accuse 
or  suspect  any  body,  since  the  second  is  pernici- 
ous enough  ;  and  that  is,  to  preserve  those  in 
power,  who  are  for  perpetuating  a  war,  rather 
than  see  others  advanced,  who,  they  are  sure, 
will  use  all  proper  means  to  promote  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace. 

Thirdly,  since  it  is  observed  of  armies,  that  in 
the  present  age  they  are  brought  to  some  degree 
of  humanity,  and  more  regular  demeanor  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world,  than  in  former  times,  it 
is  certainly  a  good  maxim  to  endeavour  preser- 
ving* this  temper  among  them  ;  without  which, 
they  would  soon  degenerate  into  savages.  To 
this  end  it  would  be  prudent,  among  other  things, 

*  *  To  endeavour  preserving/  is  not  grammar ;  it  should  be, 

*  to  endeavour  to  preserve;'  or  if,  in  order  to  avoid  the  two  in« 
fioitives  and  the  repetition  of  their  particles,  another  mode  should 
te  preferred,  it  ought  to  be, — *  to  endeavour  the  preserving  of 

*  this  temper,*  &c.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  as  they  now 
stand,  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear ;  '  endeavour  |  preserving 

I  this  temper  |  among  them  |  '  form  four  successive  amphibra- 
COS,  with  the  accent  four  times  repeated  on  the  middle  syHable 
of  three  in  each  foot,  which  give  the  sentence  the  air  of  a  comic 
<^antering  verse.    S. 

to 
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to  forbid  that  detestable  custom  of  drinking  to 
the  damnation  or  confusion  of  any  person  what- 
soever. 

Such  desperate  acts,  and  the  opinions  infused 
along  with  them  into  lieads  aheady  inflamed  by 
youth  and  wine,  are  enough  to  scatter  madness 
and  sedition  through  a  whole  camp.  So  seldom 
upon  their  knees  to  pray,  and  so  often  to  curse  ! 
this  is  not  properly  atheism,  but  a  sort  of  antire-- 
ligion  prescribed  by  the  devil,  and  which  an  athe- 
ist of  common  sense  would  scorn  as  an  absurdity. 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  common  practice 
last  autumn,  somewhere  or  other,  to  drink  dam- 
nation and  confusion  (and  this  with  circumstan- 
ces very  aggravating  and  horrid)  to  the  new 
ministry,  and  to  those  who  had  any  hand  in  turn- 
ing out  the  old :  that  is  tO  say,  to  those  persons 
whom  her  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  employ  in 
her  greatest  affairs,  with  something  more  than  a 
glance  against  the  queen  herself  And  if  it  be 
true,  that  these  orgies  were  attended  with  certain 
doubtful  words  of  standing  by  their  general,  who 
without  question  abhorred  them,  let  any  man 
consider  the  consequence  of  such  dispositions,  if 
they  should  happen  to  spread.  I  could  only  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  queen 
and  ministry,  that  a  remedy  had  been  applied  to 
the  disease,  in  the  place  and  time  where  it  grew* 
If  men  of  such  principles  were  able  to  propagate 
them  in  a  camp,  and  were  sure  of  a  general  for 
life,  who  had  any  tincture  of  ambition,  we  might 
soon  ^  bid  farewell  to  ministers  and  parliaments, 
whether  new  or  old. 

I  am  only  sorry  such  an  accident  has  happened 

toward 
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toward  the  close  of  a  war  ;  when  it  is  chiefly  the 
interest  of  those  gentlemen,  who  have  posts  in 
the  army,  to  behave  themselves  in  such  a  manner, 
as  might  encourage  the  legislature  to  make  some 
provision  for  them,  when  there  will  be  no  farther 
need  of  their  services.  They  are  to  consider 
themselves  as  persons,  by  their  education,  unqua- 
lified for  many  other  stations  of  life.  Their  for- 
tunes will  not  suffer  them  to  retain  *  to  a  party 
after  its  fall,  nor  have  they  weight  or  abilities  to 
help  toward  its  resurrection.  Their  future  depen- 
dence is  wholly  upon  the  prince  and  parliament, 
to  which  they  wi!l  never  make  their  way  by  so- 
lemn execrations  of  the  ministry  ;  a  ministry  of 
the  queen's  own  election,  and  fully  answering  the 
wishes  of  her  people.  This  unhappy  step  in  some 
of  their  brethren,  may  pass  for  an  uncontrollable 
argument,  that  politicks  are  not  their  business,  or 
their  element.  The  fortune  of  war  has  raised  se- 
veral persons  up  to  swelling  titles,  and  great  com- 
mands over  numbers  of  men,  which  they  are  too 
apt  to  transfer  along  with  them  into  civil  life,  and 
appear  in  all  companies,  as  if  they  were  at  the 
head  of  their  regiments,  with  a  sort  of  deportment 
that  ought  to  have  been  dropt  behind  in  that 
short  passage  to  Harwich.  It  puts  me  in  mind 
pf  a  dialogue  in  Lucian,  where  Charon,  wafting 
one  of  their  predecessors  over  Styx,  ordered  him 
to  strip  off  his  armour  and  fine  clothes,  yet  still 

*  *  To  retain  to'— is  not  grammar  ;  *  retain,'  being  a  verb  ac- 
tive, will  not  admit  of  the  particle  *  to,'  after  it.  '  Adhere  to' 
is  proper,  as  being  a  verb  neuter.  Or  if  the  word  retain  shcuild 
be  preferred,  it  should  be  used  in  the  substantive,  nut  the  verb, 
as  thus-— lo  be  *  retainers  to  a  party,'  &c,     S. 

thought 
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thought  him  too  heavy;  ^'  But,"  said  he,  "put 
off  likewise  that  pride  and  presumption,  those 
high-swelling  words,  and  that  vain  glory :"  be- 
cause they  were  of  no  use  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Thus,  if  all  that  array  of  military  gran- 
deur were  confined  to  the  proper  scene,  it  would 
be  much  more  for  the  interest  of  the  owners,  and 
less  offensive  to  their  fellow  subjects. 


NUMBER  XXII. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER  28,    1710. 

I^am  et  majorum  instiiuta  tueriy  sacris  ceremomisque  retineadis^  «a* 
pientis  est. 

— Uuifuraque  semper 

Stat  (mirum  !)  moks^^  » 

A  wise  man  will  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  chuijch  ; 
which,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  although  tottering, 
and  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  stands  secure,  to  the  admira* 
tion  of  all  men. 

WHOEVER  is  a  true  lover  of  our  constitution, 
must  needs  be  pleased  to  see  what  successful  en- 
deavours are  daily  made,  to  restore  it,  in  eve^y 
branch,  to  its  ancient  form,  from  the  languishing 
condition  it  has  long  lain  in,  and  with  such  deadly 
symptoms. 

I  have  already  handled  some  abuses  during  the 
late  management,  and  shall,  in  convenient  time, 
go  on  with  the  rest     Hitherto  I  have  confined 

myself 
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myself  to  those  of  the  state  :  but,  with  the  good 
leave  of  some  who  think  it  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment, I  shall  now  take  liberty  to  say  something 
of  the  church. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  not,  I  think, 
in  Europe,  been  any  society  of  men  upon  so  un- 
happy a  foot  as  the  clergy  of  England  ;  nor  more 
hardly  treated  by  those  very  persons,  from  whom 
they  deserved  much  better  quarter,  and  in  whose 
power  they  chiefly  had  put  it  to  use  them  so  ill. 
I  would  not  willingly  misrepresent  facts ;  but  I 
think  it  generally  allowed  by  enemies  and  friends, 
that  the  bold  and  brave  defences  made  before  the 
Revolution,  against  those  many  invasions  of  our 
rights,  proceeded  principally  from  the  clergy ; 
who  are  likewise  known  to  have  rejected  all  ad- 
vances made  them,  to  close  with  the  measures  at 
that  time  concerting;  while  the  dissenters,  to 
gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge,  fell  into  the 
basest  compliances  with  the  court,  approved  of 
all  proceedings  by  their  numerous  and  fulsome 
addresses,  and  took  employments  and  commis- 
sions by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  against 
the  direct  laws  of  the  land.  All  this  is  so  true^ 
that  if  ever  the  pretender  comes  in,  they  will, 
next  to  those  of  his  own  religion,  have  the  fairest 
claim  and  pretensions  to  his  favour,  from  their 
merit  and  eminent  services  to  his  supposed  father; 
who,  without  such  encouragement,  would  proba- 
bly never  have  been  misled  to  go  the  lengths  he 
did.  It  should  likewise  be  remembered,  to  the 
everlasting  honour  of  the  f-ondon  divines,  that  in 
those  dangerous  times,  they  writ  and  published 
the  best  collection  of  arguments  against  popery 

VOL.  IV,  Q  •      t\i^V 
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that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  At  the  Revo- 
lution, the  body  of  the  clergy  joined  heartily  in 
the  common  cause,  except  a  few,  whose  suffer- 
ings perhaps  have  atoned  for  their  mistakes  ;  like 
men  who  are  content  to  go  about,  for  avoiding* 
a  gulf  or  a  precipice,  but  come  into  the  old 
•traight  road  again,  as  soon  as  they  can.  But 
another  temper  had  now  begun  to  prevail :  for,  ^as 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  First,  several  well- 
meaning  people  were  ready  to  join  in  reforming 
some  abuses,  while  others,  who  had  deeper  de- 
signs, were  still  calling  out  for  a  thorough  refor- 
mation, which  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  ;  so,  after  the  late  king's  coming  to  the 
throne,  there  was  a  restless  cry  from  men  of  the 
same  principles,  for  a  thorough  revolution ;  whichy 
as  some  were  carrying  it  on,  must  have  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  church. 

What  a  violent  humour  has  run  ever  since  against 
the  clergy,  and  from  what  corner  spread  and  fo- 
mented, is,  I  believe,  manifest  to  all  men.  It 
looked  like  a  set  quarrel  agair.st  Christianity ;  and 
if  we  call  to  mind  several  of  the  leaders,  it  must 
in  a  great  measure  have  been  actually  so.  No- 
thing was  more  common,  in  writing  and  conver- 
sation, than  to  hear  that  reverend  body  charged 
in  gross  with  what  was  utterly  inconsistent;  de- 
spised for  their  poverty,  hated  for  their  riches  ; 
reproached  with  avarice,  and  taxed  with  luxury ; 
accused  for  promoting  arbitrary  power,  and  for 
resisting  the  prerogative;  censured  ibr  their  pride, 

• 

•  *  For  avoiding' — a  vulgar  mode  of  expressioa ;  it  should  be 
^  in  order  to  avoid  a  gulf,'  ^c.    o.  ^^^y 

and 
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and  scorned  for  their  meanness  of  spirit.     The: 
representatives  of  the  lower  clergy  were  railed  at 
for  disputing  the  power  of  the  bishops,  by  the 
known  abhorrers  of  episcopacy ;  and  abused  for 
doing  nothing  in  the  convocations,  by  those  very 
men,  who  helped  to  bind  up  their  hands.     The 
vice,  the  folly,  the  ignorance  of  every  single  man, . 
were  laid  upon  the  character :  their  jurisdiction, 
censures,  and    discipline,   trampled   under   foot ; 
yet  mighty   complaints   against   their   excessive 
power ;  the  men  of  wit  employed    to  turn  the 
priesthood  itself  into  ridicule  :  in  short,  groaning 
every  where  under  the  weight  of  poverty,  oppres- 
sion, contempt,   and  obloquy.     A  fair  return  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  in  their  education,  to 
fit  them  for  the  service  of  the  altar;  and  a  fair 
encouragement  for  worthy  men  to  come  into  the 
church  !     However^  it  may  be  some  comfort  to 
the  persons  of  that  holy  function,  that  their  di- 
^'He  Founder,  as  well  as  his  harbinger,  met  with 
'"C  like  reception  :  *^  John  came  neither  eating 
^^r  drinking,  and  they  say,  he  hath  a  devil ;  the 
^^ix  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they 
^^3^3  behold  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,"  &c. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  clergy,  nothing 
"^t  the  hand  of  Providence,  working  by  its  glo- 
^^las  instrument  the  queen,  could  have  beei\ 
^^le  to  turn  the  people's  hearts  so  surprisingly  in 
tn^ir  favour.  This  princess,  destined  for  the 
^^l^ty  of  Europe,  and  a  blessing  to  her  subjects, 
"^^au  her  reign  with  a  noble  benefaction  to  the 
cav]irch ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  nation  would  have 
foMowed  such  an  example  ;  which  nothing  could 
Vve  pr^venjt^d,  but  the  false  politicks  of  a  set  of 

Q  S  men 
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men,  who  form  their  maxims  upon  those  of  every 
tottering  commonwealth,  which  is  always  strug* 
gling  for  life,  subsisting  by  expedients,  and  often 
at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  neighbour.  These 
men  take  it  into  their  imagination,  that  trade 
can  never  flourish,  unless  the  country  becomes  a 
common  receptacle  for  all  nations,  religions,  and 
languages  ;  a  system  only  proper  for  small  popu- 
lar states,  but  altogether  unworthy  and  below  the 
dignity  of  an  imperial  crown  ;  \rhich  with  us,  is 
best  upheld  by  a  monarchy  in  possession  of  its 
just  prerogative,  a  senate  of  nobles  and  of  com- 
mons, and  a  clergy  established  in  its  due  rights, 
with  a  suitable  maintenance  by  law.  But  these 
men  come,  with  the  spirit  of  shopkeepers,  to 
frame  rules  for  the  administration  of  kingdoms  ; 
or,  as  if  they  thought  the  whole  art  of  govern- 
ment consisted  in  the  importation  of  nutmegs, 
and  the  curing  of  herrings.  Such  an  island  as 
ours  can  afford  enough  to  support  the  majesty  of 
a  crown,  the  honour  of  a  nobility,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  a  magistracy  :  we  can  encourage  arts  and 
sciences,  maintain  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
suffer  our  gentry  to  live  in  a  decent,  hospitable 
manner ;  yet  still  there  will  remain  hands  sufficient 
for  trade  and  manufactures,  which  do  always  in- 
deed deserve  the  best  encouragement,  but  not  tq 
a  degree  of  sending  every  living  soul  into  the 
warehouse  or  the  workshop. 

This  pedantry  of  republican  politicks  has  done 
infinite  mischief  among  us.  To  this  we  owe  those, 
noble  schemes  of  treating  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  speculative  opinions,  which  no  man  should  be 
fcound  to  believe :  of  making  the  being,  and  the 

worship 
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worship  of  God,  a  creature  of  the  state ;  in  con- 
sequence of  these,  that  the  teachers  of  religion 
ought  to  hold  their  maintenance  at  pleasure,  or 
live  by  the  alms  and  charitable  collection  of  the 
people,  and  be  equally  encouraged  of  all  opi- 
nions*; that  they  should  be  prescribed  what  to 
teach,  by  those  who  are  to  learn  from  them  ;  and 
upon  default,  have  a  stalF  and  a  pair  of  shoes  left 
at  their  door :  with  many  other  projects  of  equal 
piety,  wisdom,  and  good  nature. 

But,  God  be  thanked,  they  and  their  schemes 
are  vanished,  and  their  places  shall  know  them 
no  more.  When  I  think  of  that  inundation  of 
atheism,  infidelity,  profaneness  and  licentious- 
ness, which  was  likely  to  overwhelm  us,  from  what 
moudis  and  hearts  it  first  proceeded,  and  how  the 
people  joined  with  the  queen's  endeavours  to  di- 
vert this  flood,  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  re- 
markable passage  in  the  Revelation,  where  "  the 
serpent  with  seven  heads  t  cast  out  of  his  mouth 
water  after  the  woman  like  a  flood,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood  ; 
hut  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth 
<^pened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood, 
which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth."  For 
the  queen  having  changed  her  ministry  suitable  J 
to  her  own  wisdom  and  the  wishes  of  her  subjects, 
and  having  called  a  free  parliament,  and  at  the 

This  is  a  very  loose  inaccurate  mode  of  speech,  and  a  bad 
arrangement  of  the  words,  which  might  be  thus  changed — *  and 
"lose  of  all  (pinions,  be  equally  encouraged.'     S. 

t  Meaning  ihe  seven  chiefs  of  the  whig  ministry;  whom  he 
calls  the  Heptarchy  in  No.  26.     N. 

t  *  Suitable'  for  *  suitably.'    S, 
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same  time  summoned  the  convocation  by  her 
royal  writ,  as  in  all  times  had  been  accustomed; 
and  soon  after  their  meeting,  sent  a  most  gracious 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his 
province ;  taking  notice  of  *'  the  loose  and  pro- 
fane principles,  which  had  been  openly  scattered 
and  propagated  among  her  subjects:  that  the 
consultations  of  the  clergy  were  particularly  re- 
quisite to  repress  and  prevent  such  daring  at- 
tempts, for  which  her  subjects  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  have  shewn  their  just  abhorrence : 
she  hopes  the  endeavours  of  the  clergy  in  this  re- 
spect will  not  be  unsuccessful  :  and  for  her  part, 
i^  ready  to  give  them  all  fit  encouragement,  to 
proceed  in  the  dispatch  of  such  business,  as  pro- 
perly belongs  to  them ;  and  to  grant  them  powera 
requisite  to  carry  on  so  good  a  work  :"  in  conclu- 
sion, '*  earnestly  recommending  to  them  to  avoid 
disputes ;,  and  determining  to  do  all  that  in  her 
lies,  to  compose  and  extinguish  them.'- 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  last  part  of  her 
majesty's  letter,  will  be  the  first  she  will  please  to 
execute ;  for,  it  seems,  this  very  letter  created 
the  first  dispute  ;  the  fact  whereof  is  thus  related: 
the  upper  house,  having  formed  an  address  to  the 
queen  before  they  received  her  majesty's  letter, 
sent  both  address  and  letter  together  to  the  lower 
house,  with  a  message  excusing  their  not  men- 
tioning the  letter  in  the  address,  because  this  was 
formed  before  the  other  was  received.  The  lower 
house  returned  them,  with  a  desire  that  an  ad- 
dress might  be  formed   with  a  due  regard  an4 

acknow- 
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acknowledgments  for  the  letter.  After  some  dif- 
ficulties, the  same  address  was  sent  down  again, 
with  a  clause  inserted  making  some  short  nfiention 
of  the  said  letter.  This  the  lower  house  did  not 
think  sufficient,  and  sent^  it  back  again  with  the 
same  request :  whereupon  the  archT^ishop,  after  a 
short  consultation  with  some  of  his  brethren,  im- 
mediately adjourned  the  convocation  for  a  month; 
and  no  address  at  all  was  sent  to  the  queen. 

.  I  understand   not  J  ecclesiastical    alFairs    well 
enough  to   comment  upon   this   matter:    but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  all  methods  of  doing  service  to 
the  church  and  kingdom,  by   means  of  a  convo- 
<:ation,  may  be  at  any  time  eluded,  if  there  be  no 
xemedy  against  such  an   incident.     And,  if  this 
j)roceediRg  be  agreeable  to  the  institution,  spiritual 
assemblies   must    needs   be   strangely   contrived, 
■^ery  different  from  any  lay  senate  yet  known  in 
the  world.     Surely,    from   the   nature  of  such  a 
synod,  it  must  be  a  very  unhappy  circumstance, 
^vhen  the  majority  of  the  bishops  draws  one  way, 
and  that  of  the  lower  clergy  another.     The  latter, 
I  think,  are  not  at  this  time  suspected  for  any 
principle  bordering  upon  those  professed  by  ene- 
mies to  episcopacy  ;    and  if  they  happen  to  differ 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  present  set  of  bishops, 
3  doubt  it  will  call  some  things  to  mind,  that  may 
turn  the  scale  of  general  favour  on  the  inferior 
clergy's  side  ;  who,    with  a  profound  duty  to  her 
Majesty,  are  perfectly  pleased  with  the   present 
turn  of  affairs.   Besides,  curious  people  will  be  apt 
to  inquire  into  the   dates  of  some  promotions;  to 
^ix\\  to  mind  what  designs  were  then  upon  the 

anvil ; 
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anvil :  and  thence  make  malicious  deductions. 
Perhaps  they  will  observe  the  manner  of  voting  on 
the  bishops  bench,  and  compare  it  with  what 
shall  pass  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation. 
There  is  however  one  comfort;  that  under  the 
present  dispositions  of  the  kingdom,  a  dislike  to 
the  proceedings  of  any.  of  their  lordships,  even  to 
the  number  of  a  majority,  will  be  purely  personal, 
and  not  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  order. 
And  for  my  part,  as  I  am  a  true  lover  of  the 
church,  I  would  rather  find  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  favourable  to  episcopacy  in  general,  than 
see  a  majority  of  prelates  cried  up  by  those,  who 
are  known  enemies  to  the  character.  Nor  indeed 
has  any  thing  given  me  more  offence  for  several 
years  past,  than  to  observe,  how  some  of  that 
bench  have  been  caressed  by  certain  persons;  and 
others  of  them  openly  celebrated  by  the  infamous 
pens  of  atheists,  republicans,  and  fanaticks. 

Time  and  mortality  can  *  only  remedy  these  in- 
conveniences in  the  church,  which  are  not  to  be 
cured,  Uke  those  in  the  state,  by  a  change  of 
ministry.  If  we  may  guess  the  temper  of  a  con- 
vocation from  the  choice  of  a  prolocutor,  as  it  is 
usual  to  do  that  of  a  house  of  commons  by  the 
jspeaker,  we  may  expect  great  things  from  that  re- 
verend body,  who  have  done  themselves  much  re- 

*  'I his  arrangement  leads  to  ambiguity;  'only'  placed  after 
^  can,'  may  signify  can  do  no  more  than  :  as —  can  only  palliate, 
not  cure  these  evils.  When  *  only,'  therefore,  refers  to  things  be- 
fore enumerated,  exclusively  of  all  others,  it  ought  always  to' 
precede  *  can.'  As  thus — *  Time  and  mortality,  only,  can  re- 
medy,' &c.     S. 

putation 
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putation*,  by  pitching  upon  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  piety,  wit,  and  learning,  for  that  office  ;  and 
one  who  is  so  thoroughly  versed  in  those  parts  of 
knowledge,  w  hich  are  proper  for  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  three  Latin  speeches,  delivered  upon  pre- 
senting the  prolocutor,  were  not  made  publick ; 
they  might  perhaps  have  given  us  some  light 
into  the  disposition  ol  each  house :  and  be* 
sides,  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  so  peculiar  in 
the  style  and  matter,  as  might  have  made  up 
in  entertainment,  what  it  wanted  in  instruc- 
tion. 

*  *  Who  have  done  themselves  much  reputation/  &c.  Neither 
grammar  nor  custom  will  authorize  this  phrase.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar one  in  use  indeed,  as,  'they  have  done  themselves  great  cre- 
dit,' but  yet  is  far  from  being  proper  :  reputation  and  credit  are 
v^hat  people  do  not  bestow  upon  themselves,  but  are  granted  to 
them  by  others ;  the  expression  therefore  should  be — they  have 
gained  to  themselves  great  reputation,  great  credit.  This  phrase 
is  properly  made  use  of  on  another  occasion,  where  it  is  said  of  a 
nan,  that  he  has  ^  done  himself  justice,'  because  he  has  taken  it 
out  of  all  other  hands,  into  bis  own.    ^. 


NUM^^^ 
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NUMBER  XXIII. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY  4,    1710-11. 

Nullce  sunt  occultiores  insidtte,  quam  ear,  qvjs  latent  in  simulatione 
officii,  aut  in  aVquo  neicssitudinis  nomine. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  explore  those  designs  which  are  con- 
ceived under  the  veil  of  duty,  and  lie  hid  under  the  pretence  of 
friendship. 

The  following  answer  is  written  in  the  true  style, 
and  with  the  usual  candour  of  such  pieces; 
which  I  have  imitated  to  the  best  of  my  skill, 
and  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  extremely 
satisfied  with  it. 

The    examiner    cross-examined;  or,  A  full 
Answer  to  the  last  EXAMINER. 

IF  I  durst  be  so  bold  with  this  author,  I  would 
gladly  ask  him  a  familiar  question :  P-ray,  sir,  who 
made  you  an  examiner  ?  He  talks  in  one  of  his 
insipid  papers  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  corrup- 
tions, while  we  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  yet  in 
all  this  time  he  has  hardly  produced  fifty  : 

r a rturiunt  monies y  <5c.  IloR. 

But  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  his  last 
paper.  Jle  tells  us,  the  queen  began  her  reign 
with  a  noble  benediction  to  the  church.  Here's 
priestcraft  with  a  witness!  This  is  the  constant 
language  of  your  highfliers,  to  call  those  who  are 
hired  to  teach  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  by 
the  name  of  the  church.     But  this  is  not  all;  for 

in 
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in  the  veiy  next  line  he  says,  it  .was  hoped  the  na- 
tion would  have  followed  this  example.  You  see 
the  faction  begins  already  to  speak  out :  thi,s  is  an 
open  demand  for  the  abbey- lands ;  this  furious 
zealot  would  have  us  pricstridden  again,  like  our 
popish  ancestors ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  go- 
vernment will  take  timely  care  to  suppress  such 
audacious  attempts ;  else  we  have  spent  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  to  very  little  purpose,  in 
maintaining  religion  and  the  revolution.  But 
what  can  we  expect  from  a  man,  who  at  one  blow 
endeavours  to  ruin  our  trade?  A  country,  says  he, 
may  flourish  (these  are  his  own  words)  without 
being  the  common  receptacle  for  all  nations,  re- 
ligions, and  languages.  What !  we  must  imme- 
diately banish,  or  murder  the  Palatines;  forbid 
all  foreign  merchants  not  only  the  Exchange  but 
the  kingdom;  persecute  the  dissenters  with  fire 
and  faggot ;  and  make  it  high  treason  to  speak  any 
other  tongue  but  English.  In  another  place  he 
talks  of  a  serpent^  with  seven  heads,  which  is  a 
manifest  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  the  words, 
seven  heads,  are  not  mentioned  in  that  verse. 
However,  we  know  what  serpent  he  would  mean; 
a  serpent  with  fourteen  legs;  or  indeed  no  serpent 
at  all,  but  seven  great  men,  who  were  the  best 
ministers,  the  truest  protestants,  and  the  most 
disinterested  patriots,  that  ever  served  a  prince. 
But  nothing  is  so  inconsistent  as  this  writer.  I 
know  not  whether  to  call  him  a  whig  or  a  tory,  a 
protestant  or  a  papist ;  he  finds  fault  with  con- 
vocations; says,  tlicy  are  assemblies  strangely 
contrived;  and  yet  lays  the  fault  upon  us,  that  we 
bound  their  hands :  I  wish  we  could  have  bound 
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their  tongues  too.  But,  as  fast  as  their  hands 
were  bound,  they  could  make  a  shift  to  hold  their 
pens,  and  have  their  share  in  the  guilt  of  ruining 
the  hopefullest  party  and  ministry  that  ever  pre- 
scribed to  a  crown.  This  captious  gentleman  is 
angry  to  see  a  majority  of  prelates  cried  up  by 
those,  who  are  enemies  to  the  character :  now  I 
always  thought,  that  the  concessions  of  enemies 
were  more  to  a  man's  advantage  than  the  praise 
of  his  friends.  Time  and  mortality,  he  says,  can 
only  remedy  these  inconveniences  in  the  church : 
that  is,  in  other  words,  when  certain  bishops  are 
dead,  we  shall  have  others  of  our  own  stamp. 
Not  so  fast ;  you  are  not  yet  so  sure  of  your  game. 
We  have  already  got  one  comfortable  loss  in 
Spain,  although  by  a  general  of  our  own :  for  joy 
of  which,  our  junto  had  a  merry  meeting  at  the 
house  of  their  great  proselyte,  on  the  very  day  we 
received  the  happy  news.  One  or  two  more  such 
blows  would  perhaps  set  us  right  again ;  and  then 
we  can  employ  mortality  as  well  as  others.  He 
concludes  with  wishing,  that  three  letters,  spoken 
when  the  prolocutor  was  presented,  were  made 
pubhck.  I  suppose  he  would  be  content  with  one ; 
and  that  is  more  than  we  shall  humour  him  to 
grant.  However,  I  hope  he  will  allow  it  possible 
to  have  grace,  without  either  eloquence  or  Latin  ; 
which  is  all  I  shall  say  to  this  malicious  innuendo. 
Having  thus,  I  hope,  given  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  Examiner's  last  paper,  I  shall 
now  go  on  to  a  more  important  affair,  which  is, 
to  prove,  by  several  undeniable  instances,  that 
the  late  ministrv  and  their  abettors  were  true 
friends  to  the  church.     It  is  yet,    I  confess,   a 

secret 
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secret  to  the  clergy  wherein  this  friendship  did 
consist.  For  information  therefore  of  that  reve* 
rpnd  body,  that  they  may  never  forget  their  be- 
nefactors, as  well  as  of  all  others  who  mav  be 
equally  ignorant,  I  have  determined  to  display  our 
merits  to  the  world  upon  that  weighty  article. 
And  I  could  wish,  that  what  I  am  to  say  were  to 
be. written  in  brass,  for  an  eternal  memorial ;  the 
rather,  because  for  the  future  the  chuix-h  may 
endeavour  to  stand  unsupported  I)v  those  patrons, 
who  expired  in  doing  it  their  last  good  office,  and 
>vill  never  rise  to  preserve  it  any  more. 

Let  us  therefore  produce  the  pious  endeavours 
of  these  church  defenders,  who  were  its  patrons, 
by  their  power  and  authority,  as  well  as*  orna- 
ments of  it,  by  their  exemplary  lives. 

First,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  there  must  be  lieresies  in 
the  church,  that  the  truth  mav  be  manifest :  and 
therefore,  by  due  course  of  reasoning,  the  more 
heresies  there  are,  the  more  manifest  will  the  truth 
be  made.  This  being  maturely  considered  by 
these  lovers  of  the  church,  they  endeavoured  to 
propagate  as  many  heresies  as  they  conld,  that 
the  light  of  truth  might  shine  the  clearer. 

Secondly,  To  shew  their  zeal  for  the  church's 
defence,  they  took  the  care  of  it  entirely  out  of 
the  hands  of  God  Almighty,  (because  that  was  a^ 
foreign  jurisdiction)  and  maVle  it  their  own  crea- 
ture, depending  altogether  upon  them  ;  and  issued 
out  their  orders  to  Tindal,  and  others,  to  give  pub- 
lick  notice  of  it. 

Thirdly,  Because  charity  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  christian  virtues,  therefore  they  extended 
theirs  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  instead  of  i;lmtting 
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the  church  against  dissenters,  were  ready  to  open 
it  to  all  comers,  and  break  down  its  walls,  rather 
tlian  that  any  should  want  room  to  enter.  ThQ 
strength  of  a  state,  we  know,  consists  in  the  num- 
ber of  people,  how  different  soever  in  their  callings; 
and  why  should  not  the  strength  of  a  church  consist 
in  the  same,  how  different  soever  in  their  creeds  ? 
For  that  reason,  they  charitabl}'  attempted  to  abo- 
lish the  test,  which  tied  up  so  many  hands  from 
getting  employments,  in  order  to  protect  the 
church, 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  attempt  is  objected 
to  us  as  a  crime  by  several  malignant  tories  ;  and 
denied  as  a  slander,  by  many  unthinking  people 
among.ourselves.  The  latter  are  apt,  in  their  de- 
fence, to  ask  such  questions  as  these  ?  Was  your 
test  repealed  ?  had  we  not  a  majority  ?  might  we 
not  have  done  it,  if  we  pleased?  To  which  the 
others  answer,  you  did  what  you  could :  you  pre- 
pared the  way,  but  you  found  a  fatal  impediment 
from  that  quarter  whence  the  sanction  of  the  law 
must  come;  and  therefore,  to  save  your  credit, 
you  condemned  a  paper  to  be  burnt,  which  your- 
selves had  brought  in.  But  alas  1  the  miscarriage 
of  that  noble  project  for  the  safety  of  the  church, 
had  another  original;  the  knowledge  whereof  de- 
pends upon  a  piece  of  secret  history,  which  I  shall 
now  lay  open. 

These  church-protectors  had  directed  a  presby- 
terian  preacher  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  repealing  tlid 
test.  It  was  accordingly  done  with  great  art;  and 
in  the  preamble  several  expressions  of  civility  to 
the  established  church;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
qualifications  of  all  tliosc  w^ho  were  to  enter  on 

any 
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|ny  office,  the  compiler  had  taken  special  care  to 
make  them  large  enough  for  all  christians  what- 
soever, by  transcribing  the  very  words  (only  formed 
into  an  oath)  which  quakers  are  obliged  to  profess 
by  a  former  act  of  parliament ;  as  I  shall  here  set 
them  down:  "  I,  A. B.  profess  faith  in  God  the 
Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  Son,  the 
true  God ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God, 
blessed  for  evermore ;  and  do  acknowledge  the 
holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
be  given  by  divine  inspiration."  This  bill  was  car- 
ried to  the  chief  leaders,  for  their  approbation, 
with  these  terrible  words  turned  into  an  oath  : 
What  should  they  do?  Those  few  among  them, 
who  fancied  they  believed  in  God,  were  sure  they 
did  not  believe  in  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
one  syllable  of  the  Bible;  and  they  were  as  sure 
that  every  body  knew  their  opinion  in  those  mat- 
ters, which  indeed  they  had  been  always  too  sin- 
cere to  disguise;  how  therefore  could  they  take 
such  an  oath  as  that,  without  ruining  their  repu- 
tation with  Tindal,  Toland,  Coward,  Collins,  Clen- 
don,  and  all  the  tribe  of  freethinkers,  and  so  give 
a  scandal  to  weak  unbelievers  ?  Upon  this  nice 
point  of  honour  and  conscience,  the  matter  was 
hushed,  the  project  for  repeahng  the  test  let  fall, 
and  .the  sacrament  left  as  the  smaller  evil  of  the 
two. 

Fourthly,  These  pillars  of  the  church,  because 
the  harvest  was  great,  and  the  labourers  few^  and 
because  they  would  ease  the  bishops  from  the  griev- 
ous trouble  of  laying  on  hands,  were  willing  to  al- 
low that  power  to  all  men  whatsoever,  to  prevent 
that  terrible  conseq^uence  of  unchurching  those, 

wVvo 
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who  thought  a  hand  from  under  a  cloak  as  ef- 
fectual as  from  lawn  sleeves.  And  indeed  what 
could  more  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  tree 
religion,  than  a  bill  of  general  naturalization  for 
priesthood  ? 

Fifthly,  In  order  to  fix  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men,  because  truth  never  apj)cars  so  fair  as  when 
confronted  with  falsehood,  they  directed  books  to 
'be  published,  that  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
divinity  of  the  Second  and  Third  Person,  the  truth 
of  all  revelation,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
To  this  we  owe  that  great  sense  of  religion,  that 
respect  and  kindness  of  the  clergy,  and  that  true 
love  of  virtue,  so  manifest  of  late  years  among  the 
youth  of  our  nation.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more 
discreet,  than  to  leave  the  merits  of  each  cause  to 
such  wise,  impartial  judges;  who  might  otherwise 
fall  under  the  slavery  of  believing,  by  education 
and  prejudice. 

Sixthly,  Because  nothing  so  much  distracts  the 
thoughts,  as  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  there- 
fore they  had  kindly  prepared  a  bill  to  prescribe 
the  clergy  what  subjects  they  should  preach  upon, 
and  in  what  manner,  that  they  might  be  at  no 
loss;  and  this  no  doubt  was  a  proper  work  for 
such  hands,  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  all  Christian  duties. 

Seventhly,  To  save  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
clerg}^  they  contrived  that  convocations  should 
meet  as  seldom  as  possible;  and  when  they  were 
suffered  to  assemble,  would  never  allow  them  to 
meddle  with  any  business;  because,  they  said,  the 
office  of  a  clerj>vn^.an  was  enouo:h  to  take  up  the 
whole  uiaa.     Tor  the  same  reason  they  were  very 

desirous 
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desirous  to  excuse  the  bishops  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament, that  they  might  be  at  more^ieisure  to  stay 
at  home,  and  look  after  the  inferior  clergy. 

I  shall  mention  at  present  but  oqe  more  instance 
of  their  pious  zeal  for  the  church.  They  had  some- 
where heard  the  maxim,  that  Sanguis  martyrum 
^^^  semen  ecclesia;  therefore^  in  order  to  sow  this 
^^cl,  they  began  with  impeaching  a  clergyman : 
^^rt  that  it  might  be  a  true  martyrdom  in  every 
^^''O'umstance,  they  proceeded  as  much  as  possible 
"S^inst  common  law :  which  the  long- robe  part 
^1  tilie  managers  knew  was  in  a  hundred  instances 
directly  contrary  to  all  their  positions,  and  were 
^"fJficiently  ^varned  of  it  beforehand;   but  their 
l^^e  of  the  church  prevailed.     Neither  was  this 
™l^eachment  an  affair  taken  up  on  a  sudden ;  for 
^  ^^rtain  great  person,  (whose  character  has  been 
Jate^ly  published  by  some  stupid  aleCd  lying  writer) 
]'^*^c^  very  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
^^  fx)rwarding  this  impeachment,  had  several  years 
^ffo  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  late  king  to  give 
^^3^  to  just  such  another  attempt.     He  told  his 
"^^Jesty,   there   was  a  certain  clergyman,    who 
P^'^^ched  very  dangerous  sermons,  and  that  the 
P^  -^^y  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such  insolence  was,  to 
^^  l^each  him  in  parliament.    The  king  inquired 
"^^     character  of  the  man :    O  sir,  said  my  lord, 
'''^^    most  violent,  hot,  positive  fellow  in  England ; 
^^      extremely  wilful,  that  I  believe  he  would  be 
"^^"Ttily  glad  to  be  a  martyr.   The  king  answered, 
"     it  so?  then  I  am  resolved  to  disappoint  him; 
aud  would  never  hear  more  of  the  matter ;  by 
^^^ich  that  hopeful  project  unhappily  miscarried. 
"Vol.  IV.  H  I  have 
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I  liave  hitherto  confined  myself  to  tliose  endea- 
vours for  thie,good  of  the  church,  which  \vere  com- 
mon to  all  the  leaders  and  i)rincipal  men  of  our 
parly;  but,  if  my  paper  were  not  drawing  toward 
an  end,  I  could  produce  several  instances  of  par- 
ticular  persons,  M'ho,  by  their exeni])lary  lives  and 
actions,  have  confirmed  the  character  so  justly  due 
to  the  whole  body.  I  shall  at  present  mention 
only  two,  and  illustrate  the  merits  of  each  by  a 
matter  of  fact. 

That  worthy  patriot  and  true  lover  of  the  church, 
wliom  a  late  Examiner  is  supposed  to  reflect  ou 
iiuilcr  the  name  of  I'erreSy  felt  a  pious  impulse  to 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester; 
l)ut  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  decent,  generous 
manner,  was  the  question.  At  last  he  thought  of 
an  expedient :  one  morning,  or  night,  he  stole 
into  the  chur^lb,  mounted  upon  the  altar,  and 
there  did  that,  which,  in  cleanly  phrase,  is  called 
disburdening  of  nature.  He  was  discovered,  pro- 
secuted, and  condemned .  to  pay  a  thousand 
pounds ;  which  sum  was  all  employed  to  support 
the  church,  as  no  doubt  the  benefactor  meant  it. 

There  i§  another  person,  whom  the  same  writer 
is  thought  to  point  at  under  the  name  of  Will 
Bigamy.  This  gentleman,  knowing  that  marriage 
fees  were  a  considerable  perquisite  to  the  clergy, 
found  out  a  way  of  improving  them  cent,  per  cent, 
for  the  good  of  the  church.  His  invention  was 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  while  the  first  was  alive, 
convincing  her  of  the  lawfulness,  by  such  argu- 
ments, as  he  did  not  doubt  would  make  others, 
follow  the  3ame  example.     These  he  had  drawn 

up 
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up  in  writing,  with  an  intention  to  publish  for  this 
general  good  :  and  it  is  hoped,  he  may  now  hj^ve 
leisure  to  finish  them.  * 


NUMBER  XXIV. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY  11,  1710-11.       ,. 

■ 

Bellitm  ita  susdpiatur^  lit  nUiil  aliud  nisi  Tax  quce&ita  vidcaiur. 

War  should  be  undertaken  only  with  a  view  to  procure  a  solid 

and  lasting  peace. 

I  AM  satisfied,  that  no  reasonable  man  of  either 
party  can  justly  be  offended  at  any  thing  I  said 
in  one  of  my  papers  relating  to  the  army.  From 
the  maxims  I  there  laid  down,  perhaps  many  per- 
sons may  conclude,  that  I  had  a  mind  the  world 
should  think  there  had  been  occasion  given  by 
some  late  abuses  among  men  of  that  caUing ;  and 
they  conclude  right:  for  my  intention  is,  that  my 
hints  may  be  understood,  and  my  quotations  and 
allegories  applied ;  and  I  am  in  some  pain  to  think^ 
that  in  the  Orcades  on  one  side,  and  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland  on  the  other,  the  Examiner  may 
want  a  key  in  several  parts,  which  I  wish  I  could 
furnish  them  with.  As  to  the  French  king,  I  am 
under  no  concern  at  all :  I  hear  he  has  left  off 
reading  my  papers,  and,  by  what  he  has  found  in 
them,  dislikes  our  proceedings  more  than  ever; 

H  2  ^ud 
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and  intends,  either  to  make  great  additions  to  his 
armies,  or  propose  new  terms  for  a  peace.  So 
false  is  that  which  is  commonly  reported,  of  his 
mighty  satisfaction  in  our  change  of  ministry. 
And  I  think  it  clear,  that  his  late  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  tories  of  Great  Britain,  must  either  have 
been  extorted  from  him,  against  his  judgment ; 
or  was  a  cast  of  his  politicks,  to  set  the  people 
against  the  present  ministry;  wherein  it  has  won- 
derfully succeeded. 

But  though  I  have  never  heard,  or  never  re- 
garded, any  objections  made  against  that  paper, 
which  mentions  the  army  ;  yet  I  intended  this  as 
a  sort  of  apology  for  it.  And  first  I  declare  (be- 
cause we  live  in  a  mistaken  world)  that  at  hinting 
at  some  proceedings,  wherein  a  few  persons  are 
said  to  be  concerned,  I  did  not  intend  to  charge 
them  upon  the  body  of  the  army.  I  have  too 
much  detested  that  barbarous  injustice  among  the 
writers  of  a  late  party  to  be  ever  guilty  of  it  my- 
self; I  mean,  the  accusing  of  societies  for  the 
crimes  of  a  few.  On  the  other  side,  I  must  take 
leave  to  believe,  that  armies  are  no  more  exempt 
from  corruptions,  than  other  numbers  of  men. 
The  maxims  proposed  were  occasionaHy  introdu- 
ced by  the  report  of  certain  facts,  which  I  am 
bound  to  believe  are  true,  because  I  am  sure, 
considerhig  what  has  passed,  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  think  otherwise.  All  posts  in  the  army,  all 
employments  at  court,  and  many  others,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  given  and  resumed  at  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  the  prince ;  yet,  when  I  see  a  great  officer 
broke,  a  change  made  in  the  court,  or  the  mini- 
itrj',  and  this  under  the  most  just  and  gracious 
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princess  that  ever  reigned,  I  must  naturally  con- 
clude, it  is  done  upon  prudent  coosiderations,  and 
for  some  great  demerit  in  the  sufferers.    But  then, 
is  not  the  punishment  sufficient?     Is  it  generous 
or  charitable,  to  trample  on.  the  unfortunate,  and 
expose  their  faults  to  the  world  in  the  strongest 
colours  ?   And  would  it  not  suit  better  with  mag- 
nanimity,  as  well  as  common  good  nature,  to 
leave  them  at  quiet  to  their  own  thoughts  and  re- 
pentance?    Yes,   without  question;  provided  it 
could  not  be  so  contrived,  that  their  very  names, 
a*  well  as  actions,  might  be  forgotten  for  ever  : 
such  an  act  of  oblivion  would  be  for  the  honour 
t)f  the  nation,  and  beget  a  better  opinion  of  us 
with  posterity ;  and  then  I  might  have  spared  the 
world  and  myself  the  trouble  of  examining.     But 
at  present  there  is  a  cruel  dilemma  in  the  case ; 
the  friends  and  abettors  of  the  late  ministry  are 
^very  day  publishing  their  praises  to  the  world, 
and  casting  reflections  upon  the  present  persons 
m  powen    This  is  so  barefaced  an  aspersion  upon 
the  queen,  that  I  know  not  how  any  good  sub- 
ject can  with   patience  endure  it,    although  he 
^ere  ever  so  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  opi- 
nions in  dispute.     Shall  they,  who  have  lost  all 
power  and  love  of  the  people,  be  allowed  to  scat* 
^^^  their  poison  ?  and  shall  not  those,  who  are  at 
*^ast   of  the  strongest  side,  be  suffered  to  bring 
^^    antidote?    And  how  can  we  undeceive  the 
^^luc?ed  remainder,  but  by  letting  them  see,  that 
tiiese  discarded  statesmen  were  justly  laid  aside; 
'^cl      producing    as    many    instances    to  prove 
^^  we  can ;  not  from  any  personal  hatred  to 
^•^^nd,  but  in  justification  to  the  best  of  queens. 

The 
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The   many   scurrilities   I   have  heard   and   read 
against  this  poctr  paper  of  mine,  are  in  such  a 
strain,  that,  considering  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, they  look  like  a  jest.     They  usually  run 
after  the  following  ipanner  :  "  What !  shall  this 
insolent  writer  presume  to  censure  the  late  mini- 
stry, the  ablest,  the  most  faithful,  and  truest  lo- 
vers of  their  country  and  its  constitution,  that 
ever  served  a  prince?      Shall  he  reflect  on  the 
best  house  of  commons  that  ever  sat  within  those 
walls  ?     Has  not  the  queen  changed  both,  for  a 
ministry  and  parhament  of  Jacobites  and  highfli- 
ers, who  are  selling  us  to  France,  and  bringing 
over  the  pretender  ?"    This  is  the  very  sum  and 
force  of  all  their  reasonings,  and  this  is  their  me- 
thod of  complaining  against  the  Examiner.     la 
them,  it  is  humble  and  loyal  to  reflect  upon  the 
queen,  and  the  ministry  and  parliament  she  has 
chosen  with  the  universal  aj)plause  of  her  people : 
in  us,  it  is  insolent  to  defend  her  majesty  and 
her  choice,   or  to  answer  their  objections,    by 
showing  the  reasons  why  those  changes  were  ne- 
cessary. 

The  same  style  has  been  used  in  the  late  case 
concerning  some  gentlemen  in  the  army.  Such  a 
clamour  was  raised  by  a  set  of  men,  who  had  the 
boldness  to  tax  the  administration  with  cruelty 
and  injustice,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere a  little,  by  showing  the  ill  consequences 
that  might  arise  from  some  proceedings,  although 
without  application  to  particular  persons.  And 
what  do  they  otfer  in  answer  ?  Nothing  but  a  few 
poor  common  places  against  calumny  and  infor- 
mers ;  which  might  have  been  full  as  just  and  sea* 
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sonable  in  a  plot  against  the  sacred  person  of  the 
queen. 

But  by  tlie  way,  wliy  are  these  idle  people  so 
indiscreet  to  name  tliose  two  words,  which  aftbrd 
occasion  of  laying  open  to  the  world  such  an  in- 
famous scene  of  subornation  and  perjury,  as  well 
as  calumny  and  informing,  as,  I  believe,  is  with- 
out example ;  when  a  whole  cabal  attempted  an 
action,  wherein  a  condemned  criminal*  refused 
to  join  with  them  for  the  reward  of  his  life  ?  Not 
that  I  disapprove  their  sagacity,  who  could  fore- 
tel  so  long  before  by  what  hand  they  should  one 
day  fall,  and  tlierefore  thought  any  means  justi- 
fiable, by  which  they  might  prevent  it. 

But,  waving  this  at  present,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  justice  to  the  army,  that  those  violences  did 
not  proceed  so  far  among  them  as  some  have  be- 
lieved ;  nor  ought  the  madness  of  a  few  to  be 
Jaid  at  their  doors.     For  the  rest,  I  am  so  far 
from  denying   the  due  praises   to   those   brave 
troops,  who  did  their  part  in  procuring  so  many 
victories  for  the  allies ;  that  I  could  w^ish  every 
officer  and  private  soldier  had  their  full  share  of 
ionour  in  proportion  to  their  deserts ;  being  thus 
^r  of  the  Athenians  mind,  who,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  statue  of  Miltiades  should  be  set 
^P  alone  in  some  publick  place  of  the  city,  said, 
tliey  would  agree  to  it,  whenever  he  conquered 
^^^ne,  but  not  before."    Neither  do  I  at  all  blame 
^^  officers  of  the  army  for  preferring  in  their 
"^arts  the  late  ministry  before  the  present ;  or,  if 
^^^hing  alone  could  be  of  any  use,  for  wishing 

*  Gregg.    H. 
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their  continuance,  because  then  they  might  be 
secure  of  the  war's  continuance  too :  whereas, 
since  affairs  have  been  put  into  other  hands,  they 
may  perhaps  lie  under  some  apprehensions  of  z 
peace ;  which  no  anny,  especially  in  the  course  of 
success,  was  ever  inclined  to  ;  and  which  all  wise 
states  have  in  such  a  juncture  chiefly  endeavoured* 
This  is  a  point,  wherein  the  civil  and  military  po- 
liticks have  always  disagreed  :  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  afHrmed  it  necessary,  in  all  free  governments, 
that  the  latter  should  be  absolutely  in  subjection 
to  the  former  ;  otherwise  one  of  these  two  incon- 
veniences must  arise,  either  to  be  perpetually  in 
war,  or  to  turn  the  civil  institution  into  a  mili- 
tary. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  valour  and  experience  of  our  troops,  who  have 
fully  contributed  their  part  to  the  great  succes- 
ises  abroad ;  nor  is  it  their  fault  that  those  import* 
anti^victories  had  no  better  consequences  at  home, 
though  it  may  be  their  advantage.  War  is  their 
trade  and  business  :  to  improve  and  cultivate  the 
advantages  of  success,  is  an  affair  of  the  cabinet ; 
and  the  npglect  of  this,  whether  proceeding  from 
>veakness  or  corruption,  according  to  the  usual 
uncertainty  of  wara,  may  be  of  the  most  fata| 
consequence  to  a  nation.  For,  pray  let  me  repre* 
sent  our  condition  in  such  a  light,  as  I  believp 
both  parties  will  allow,  though  perhaps  not  the 
consequences  I  shall  deduce  from  it.  We  have 
been  for  above  ninie  years  blessed  with  a  queeq, 
who,  beside  all  virtues  that  can  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  private  person,  possesses  every 
regal  quality  that  can  contribute  to  make  a  peo- 
ple 
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pie  happy :  of  great  wisdom,  yet  ready  to  receive 
the  advice  of  her  counsellors ;  of  much  discern- 
ment in  choosing  proper  instruments,  when  she 
follows  her  own  judgment;  and  only  capable  of 
being  deceived  by  that  excess  of  goodness^  which 
makes  her  judge  of  others  by  herself;  frugal  in 
her  management,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
publick,  which  in  proportion  she  does,  and  that 
voluntarily,    beyond  any  of  her  subjects;    but 
from  her  own  nature  generous  and  charitable  to 
all,  who  want  or  deserve ;  and,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise those  virtues,  denying  herself  all  entertain- 
ments of  expense,    which  many   others  enjoy. 
Then,  if  we  look  abroad,    at  least  in  Flanders, 
our  arms  have  been  crowned  with  perpetual  suc- 
cess in  battle?  and  sieges  ;  not  to  mention  several 
fortunate  actions  in  Spain.     These  facts   being 
thus  stated,  which  none  can  deny ;  it  is  natural 
to  ask,  how  we  have  improved  such  advantages, 
*nd  to  what  account  they  have  turned  ?     I  shall 
^se  no   discouraging   terms.      When   a   patient 
grows  daily  worse  by  the  tampering  of  mounte- 
banks, there  is  nothing  left  but  to  call  in  the  best 
physicians,  before  the  case  grows  desperate.    But 
I  Would  ask,  whether  Fmnce,  or  any  other  king- 
dom,  would  have  made  so  little  use  of  such  pro- 
digious opportunities?  the  fruits  whereof  could 
l^^vcf  have  fallen  to  the  ground  without  the  ex- 
treniest  degree  of  folly  and  corruption  ;  and  where 
those  have  laiq,  let  tJie  world  judge.     Instead  of 
a''i'?ng  at  peace,  Mobile  we  had  the  advantage  of 
\hi'  \yar,  which  has  been  the  perpetual  maxim  of 
^'U  wise  states,  it  has  been  reckoned  factious  and 
fi^^^^gnant  even  to  express  our  wishes  for  it ;  and 

such 
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such  a  condilion  imposed,  as  was  never  offered 
to  any  prince,  who  had  an  inch  of  ground  to  dis- 
pute ;  qiuc  cnbn  est  conditio  paciSy  in  qua  ei,  cum 
quo  pacem  faciasy  nihil  concedi  potest  ? 

It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive  what  could  move 
men,  who  sat  at  liome,  and  were  called  to  consult 
upon  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  so  utterly- 
averse  from  putting  an  end  to  a  long,  expensive 
war,  which  the  victorious,  all  well  as  conquered 
side,  were  heartily  weary  of*'.  Few,  or  none  of 
them,  were  men  of  the  sword ;  they  had  no  share 
in  the  honour ;  they  had  made  large  fortunes, 
and  were  at  the  head  of  all  affairs.  But  they  well 
knew  by  what  tenure  they  held  their  power;  that 
the  queen  saw  through  their  designs ;  that  they 
had  entire!}^  lost  the  hearts  of  the  clergy ;  that 
the  landed  men  were  against  them ;  that  they 
were  detested  by  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
nothing  bore  tliem  up  but  their  credit  with  the 
bank,  and  other  stocks,  which  would  be  neither 
formidable  nor  nccessarv,  when  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  For  these  reasons  thev  resolved  to  dis- 
appoint  all  overtures  of  a  peace,  until  they  and 
their  party  should  be  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  shake  them.  To  this  end  they 
hegan  to  precipitate  matters  so  fast,  as  in  a  little, 
time  nuist  have  ruined  the  constitution,  if  the 
crown  had  not  interposed,  and  ratlier  ventured 
the  accidental  effects  of  their  malice,  than  such 
dreadful  consequences  of  their  power.     And  in- 

*  Instances  of  this  faulty  manner  of  ending  sentences  with  a 
preposition  abound  every  where  in  most  of  our  best  writers. 
How  much  buUer  would  the  sentence  close  thus—*  of  which  the 
victorious,  as  well  as  the  conquered  side,  was  heartily  weary.'  S. 

deed 
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deed  if  the  former  danger  had  been  greater  tham 
some  hoped  or  feared,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
choice,  which  was  the  same  with  his,  who  said, 
he  would  rather  be  devoured  by  wolves  than  by 
rats.  I  therefore  still  insist,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der at,  or  find  fault  with,  the  army  for  concur- 
ring with  the  ministry,  which  was  for  prolonging 
the  war.  The  inclination  is  natural  in  them  all; 
pardonable  in  those  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
fortunes;  and  as  lawful  in  the  rest,  as  love  of 
power,  or  love  of  money,  can  make  it.  But,  as 
natural,  as  pardonable,  and  as  lawful  as  this  in- 
clination is,  when  it  is  not  under  check  of  the' 
civil  power ;  or  when  a  corrupt  ministry  joins  ia 
giving  it  too  great  a  scope,  the  consequence  can 
be  nothing  less  than  infallible  ruin  and  slavery  to 
the  state. 

After  I  had  finished  this  paper,  the  printer  sent 
me  twx)  small  pamphlets,  called  **  The  Ma- 
nagement of  the  War ;"  written  with  some 
plausibility,  much  artifice,  and  abundance  of 
misrepresentations,  as  well  as  direct  false- 
hoods in  point  of  fact.  These  I  have  thought 
worth  examining,  which  I  shall  accordingly 
do,  when  I  find  an  opportunity. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  XXV. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY   18,    1710-1 K 

Parca  momenta  in  spem  meiumque  impettunt  antmos* 

The  mcerest  trifles  influence  the  human  mind,  and  impel  it  te 

hope  or  tear. 

HOPES  are  natural  to  most  men,  especially  to 
sanguine  complexions ;  and  among  the  various 
changes  that  happen  in  the  course  of  public  af- 
fairs, they  arc  seldom  without  some  grounds^ 
Even  in  desperate  cases,  where  it  is  impossible 
they  should  have  any  foundation,  they  are  often 
affected  to  keep  a  countenance,  and  make  an 
enemy  think  we  have  some  resource,  which  they 
know  nothing  of.  This  appears  to  have  been  for 
several  months  past  the  condition  of  those  people, 
whom  I  am  forced,  for  want  of  other  phrases,  to 
call  the  ruined  party.  They  have  taken  up,  since 
their  fall,  some  real,  and  some  pretended  hopes. 
When  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  discarded,  they 
hoped  her  majesty  would  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  change  of  her  ministry ;  and  had  the  insolence 
to  misrepresent  her  words  to  foreign  states.  They 
hoped,  nobody  durst  advise  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament.  When  this  was  done,  and  farther  al- 
terations  made  in  court,  they  hoped,  and  endea- 
voured to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  nation.  They 
likewise  hoped,  that  we  should  have  some  terrible 
loss  abroad,  which  would  force  us  to  unravel  all, 

and 
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and  begin  again  upon  their  bottom.     But,  of  all 

their  hopes,    whether  real  or  assumed,    there  is 

none  more  extraordinary  than  that  in  which  they 

now  would  seem  to  place  their  whole  confidence: 

that  this  great  turn  of  affairs  was  only  occasioned 

by   a  short  madness  of  the  people,  from  which 

they  will  recover  in  a  little  time,  when  their  eyes 

are  open,  and  they  grow  cool  and  sober  enough 

to  consider  the  truth   of  things,  and   how  much 

they  have  been  deceived.     It  is  not  improbable, 

that  some  few  of  the  deepest  sighted  among  these 

rcasoners  are  well  enough  convinced  how  vain  all 

such  hopes  must  be  :    but  for  the  rest,  the  wisest 

of  them  seem  to  have  been  very  ill  judges  of  the 

people's  dispositions ;  the  want  of  which  know- 

*^ge  was  a  principle   occasion  to  hasten  their 

^ua ;  for  surely,  had  they  suspected  which  way 

^"e  popular  current  inclined,  they  never  would 

'^  ve  run  against  it  by  that  impeachment.    I  there- 

^Z'c  conclude,  they  generally  are  so  blind  as  to  ima* 

?"^^  some  comfort  from  tliis  fantastical  opinion  ; 

^^  t  the  people  of  England  are  at  present  distracted, 

^^  t  will  shortly  come  to  their  senses  again. 

-t^or  the  service  therefore  of  our  adversaries  and 
•"^nds,  I  shall  briefly  examine  this  point,  by  show- 
*'*^'  what  are  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  a  people's 
®^^nes8 ;  and  how  it  differs  from  ^eir  natural 
*^^^  t  and  inclination. 

-*  t  is  Machiavels  observation,  that  the  people, 

^^^n  left  to  their  own  judgment,  do  seldom  mis- 

^*^c  their  true  interests :    and  indeed  they  na- . 

tu^r^ailly  iQye  the  constitution  they  arc  born  under ; 

'^  Ver  desiring  to  change,  but  under  great  oppres- 

w^iM.    However,  they  are  to  be  deceived  by  se- 

i  veiil 
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veral  means.     It  has  often  happened  in  Greece, 
and  sometimes  in  Rome,  that  those  very  men  who 
have  contributed  to  shake  off  a  former  tyranny, 
have,   instead  of  restoring  the  old  constitution, 
deluded  the  people  into  a  worse  and  more  igno- 
minious slavery.     Besides,  all  great  changes  have 
the  same  effects  upon  commonwealths,  that  thun- 
der has  upon  liquors,   making  the  dregs  fly  up  to 
the  top ;  the  lowest  plebeians  rise  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  there  preserve  themselves,  by  repre- 
senting the  nobles,    and  other  friends  to  the  old 
government^  as  enemies  to  the  publick.     The  en- 
couraging of  new  mysteries  and  new  deities,  with 
the  pretences  of  farther  purity  in  religion,  has  like- 
wise been  a  frequent  topick  to  mislead  the  people. 
And  not  to  mention  more,  the  promoting  false  re- 
ports of  dangers  from  abroad,  has  often  served  to 
prevent  them  from  fencing  against  real  dangers  at 
home.     By  these  and  the  like  arts,  in  conjunction 
with  a  great  depravity  of  manners,  and  a  weak  or 
cornipt  administration,  the  madness  of  the  people 
has  risen  to  such  a  height,    as  to  break  in  pieces 
the  whole  frame  of  the  best  instituted  governments. 
But  however,  such  great  frenzies,  being  artificially 
raised,  are  a  perfect  force  and  constraint  upon 
human  nature ;  and  under  a  wise  steady  prince, 
will  certainly  decline  of  themselves,  settling  like 
the  sea  after  a  storm  ;  and  then  the  true  bent  and 
genius  of  the  people  will  appear.     Ancient  and 
modern  story  are  full  of  instances  to  illustrate  what 
I  say. 

In  our  own  island  we  had  a  great  example  of  a 
long  madness  in  the  people,  kept  up  by  a  thousand 
artifices,   like  intoxicating  medicines,   until  the 

constittttiom^ 
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constitution  was  destroyed ;  yet  the  malignity 
being  spent,  and  the  Jiumour  exhausted  that  ser- 
ved to  foment  it,  before  the  usurpers  could  fix 
upon  a  nevv^  scheme,  tlie  people  suddenly  recover- 
ed, and  peaceably  restored  the  old  constitution. 

From  what  I  have  offered,    it  will  be  easy  to 
decide,  whether  this  late  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  people  was  a  new  madness,  or  a  recovery 
from  an  old  one.     Neither  do  I  see  how  it  can  be 
proved,    that  such  a  change  had,  in  any  circum- 
stance, the  least  symptoms  of  madness,  whether 
my  description  of  it  be  right  or  not.     It  is  agreed, 
that  the  truest  way  of  judging  the  disposition  of 
the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 
is,  by  computing  the   county  elections ;  and  ia 
these  it  is  manifest,    that  five  in  six  are  entirely 
for  the  present  measures  ;  although  the  court  was 
so  far  from  interposing  its  credit,  that  there  was 
no  change  in  the  admiralty,  not  above  one  or 
two  in  the  lieutenancy,    nor  any  other  methods 
used  to  influence  elections.     The  free,  unextorted 
addresses,     sent  some   time   before   from    every 
part  of  the  king^m,  plainly  showed,  what  sort 
of  bent  the  people  had  taken,    and  from  what 
motives.     The  election  of  members  for  this  great 
city,  carried,  contrary   to  all  conjecture,  against 
the  united  interest  of  those  two  great  bodies,  the 
Bank  and  East  India  company,  was  another  con- 
vincing argument.     Besides,  the  whigs  themselves 
liave  always  confessed,    that   the  bulk  of  landed 
B3en  in  England  was  generally  of  tories.     So  that 
this  chano:e  must  be  allo\\  ed  to  be  according:  to 
the  natural  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people; 
'^^hether  it  were  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  or  not. 

Is'^otwithstau.diu^ 
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Notwithstanding  all  M^])icli,  you  shall  frequent- 
ly hear  the  partisans  of  the  late  men  in  power^ 
gravely  and  decisively  pronounce,  that  the  pre- 
sent ministry  cannot  possibly  stand.  Now  they 
who  affirm  this,  if  they  believe  themselves,  must 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  last 
being  so  far  established  and  deeply  rooted,  that 
no  endeavours  of  honest  men  will  be  able  to  re- 
store things  to  their  former  state.  Or  else  these 
reasoners  have  been  so  misled  by  twenty  years 
mismanagement,  that  they  have  forgot  our  con- 
stitution, and  talk  as  if  our  monarchy  and  revo- 
lution began  together.  But  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple is  wiser;  and  by  the  choice  they  have  made, 
show  they  do  understand  our  constitution,  and 
would  bring  it  back  to  the  old  form;  which  if  the 
new  ministers  take  care  to  maintain,  they  will  and 
ought  to  stand  ;  otherwise  they  may  fall  like  their 
predecessors.  But  I  think,  we  may  easily  foresee 
what  a  parliament,  freely  chosen,  without  threat- 
ening or  corruption,  is  likely  to  do,  when  no  man 
should  be  in  any  danger  to  lose  his  place  by  the 
freedom  of  his  voice.  0 

But,  who  are  the  advancers  of  this  opinion,  that 
the  present  ministjy  cannot  hold?  It  must  be 
either  such  as  are  afraid  to  be  called  to  an  account 
in  case  it  should  hold  ;  or  those  who  keep  offices, 
from  which  others,  better  qualified,  were  removed, 
and  may  reasonably  apprehend  to  be  tunied  out 
for  worthier  men  to  come  into  their  places  ;  since 
perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes 
that  the  pubhc  business  of  the  nation  may  go  on> 
or  lastly,  stockjobbers,  who  industripusly  spread 

such 
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such  reports,    that  actions  may  fall,    and  their 
friends  buy  to  advantage. 

Yet  these  hopes,  thus  freely  expressed,  as  they 
are  more  sincere,  so  they  are  more  supportable, 
than  when  they  appear  under  the  disguise  and  pre- 
tence of  fears.     Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  em- 
ployed to  shake  their  heads  in  proper  companies^ 
to  doubt  where  all  this  will  end  ;  to  be  in  mighty 
pain  for  the  nation ;  to  show  how  impossible  it  is, 
that  the  public  credit  can  be  supported ;  to  pray 
that  all  may  do  well,  in  whatever  hands  ;  but 
very  much  to  doubt,  that  the  pretender  is  at  the 
bottom.     I  know  not  any  thing  so  nearly  resem- 
bling this  behaviour,  as  what  I  have  often  seen 
among  the  friends  of  a  sick  man,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  he  should  die.     The  physicians  protest 
they  see  no  danger,  the  symptoms  are  good,  the 
medicines  answer   expectation  ;  yet  still  they  are 
not  to  be  comforted ;  they  whisper,  he  is  a  gone 
man,    it  is  not  possible  he  should  hold  out :  he 
has  perfect  death  in  his  face ;  they  never  liked  his 
doctor.     At  last,    the  patient  recovers,  and  their 
joy  is  as  false  as  their  grief. 

I  believe  there  is  no  man  so  sanguine,  who  did 
not  apprehend  some  ill  consequences  from  the  late 
change ;  though  not  in  any  proportion  to  the  good 
ones  :  but  it  is  manifest,  the  former  have  proved 
much  fewer  and  lighter  than  were  expected, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  fears  of  our 
friends,  or  the  hopes  of  our  enemies.  Those  re- 
medies, that  stir  the  humours  in  a  diseased  body, 
are  at  first  more  painful  than  the  malady  itself; 
yet  certain  death  is  the  consequence  of  deferring 
them  too  long.  Actions  have  fallen,  and  the 
.    VOL.  IV.  I  loans 
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loans  are  said  to  come  in  slowly.     But  beside  that 
something  of  this  must  have  been,  whether  there 
had  been  any  change  or  not ;  beside  that  the  sur- 
prise of  every  change,  for  the'better  as  well  as  the 
worse,  is  apt  to  affect  credit  for  a  while;  there  is 
a  farther  reason,  which  is  plain,  and  scandalous. 
When  the  late  party  was  at  the  helm,  those  who 
were  called  the  tories,  never  put  their  resentments 
in  balance  with   the  safety  of  the  nation  ;    but 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  common  cause  :  now 
the  scene  is  changed,  the  fallen  party  seems  to  act 
from  very  difFerent  motives  ;  they  have  given  the 
word  about :  they  will  keep  their  money,  and  be 
passive :  and,  in  this  point,  stand  upon  the  same 
foot  with  papists  and  nonjurors.     What  would 
have  become  of  the  publick,  if  the  present  great 
majority  had  acted  thus  during  the  late   adminn 
stration,    before  the  others  were  masters  of  that 
wealth  they  have  squeezed  out  of  the  landed  meet, 
and  with  the  strength  of  which  they  would  now 
hold  the  kingdom  at  defiance  ?  * 

Thus  much  T  have  thought  fit  to  say,  without 
pointing  reflections  upon  any  particular  person^ 
which  I  have  hitherto  but  sparingly  done,  and  that 
only  toward  those  whose  characters  are  too  profli- 
gate, for  the  managing  of  them  to  be  of  any  con* 
sequence.     Ifesides,    as  it  is  a  talent  I  am  not  na^ 
turally  fond  of,  so,  in  the  subjects  I  treat,  it  is 
generally  needless.      If  I  display  the  effects  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  of  bribery  and  corruption^ 
of  gross  immorality     and  irreligion ;  those  who 
are  the  least  conversant  in  things,  will  easily  know 
where  to  apply  them.     Not  that  I  lay  any  weight 
upon  the  objections  of  such  who  charge  me  with 

this 
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this  proceeding :  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  the 
MTiters  of  the  other  side  were  the  first  aggressors. 
Not  to  mention  their  scurrilous  Ubels,  many  years 
ago^  directly  levelled  at  particular  persons ;  how 
many  papers  do  now  come  out  every  week,  full 
of  rude  invectives  against  the  present  ministry, 
with  the  first  and  last  letters  of  their  names  to 
prevent  mistakes!  It  is  good. sometimes  to  let 
these  people  see,  that  we  neither  want  spirit  nor 
materials  to  retaliate  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  point 
alone,  I  shall  follow  their  example,  whenever  I 
find  myself  sufficiently  provoked  ;  only  with  one 
addition,  that  whatever  charges  I  bring,  either 
geneval  or  particular,  shall  be  religiously  true, 
founded  either  upon  avowed  facts  which  none  can 
deny,,  or  such  as  I  can  prove  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

Beitig  resolved  publickly  to  confess  any  mis- 
takes I  have  been  guilty  of,  I  do  hereby  humbly 
desire  the  reader's  pardon  for  one  of  mighty  im- 
portance, about  a  fact  in  one  of  my  papers  said  to 
be  done  in  the  catliedral  of  Gloucester.  A  whole 
Hydra  of  errours,  in  two  words  !  For,  as  I  am 
since  informed,  it  was  neither  in  the  cathedral, 
nor  city,  nor  county  of  Gloucester,  but  some 
other  church  of  that  diocese.  If  I  had  ever  met 
any  other  objection  of  equal  weight,  although 
from  the  meanest  hands,  I  should  certainly  have 
answered  it 
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NUMBER  XXVI.  '^ 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY  25,     1710-11. 

AiaXala/xOoi   rivat  ^^«^?,  to  /ixiy    oviJLfrav  lici  t»  t?  ovfO^iieCf  tiai  x«i* 

Sumnissa  qitctdam  voce  collocuti  sunt,  quorum  suwwa  erat  de  domh- 
tiatiofic  sihi  cojifirmanda^  ac  inimids  ddcmlls^  covjuratioi 

TIh'v  meet,  they  whisper  together,  and  their  whole  design  is  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  ill-gottfen  power  Upon  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies. 


NOT  many  clays  ago  I  observed  a  knot  of  dis- 
contented gentlemen,  cursing  the  tories  to  Hell 
for  their  uncharitableness  in  affirming,  that  if 
the  late  ministry  had  continued  to  this  time 
we  should  have  had  neither  church  nor  monarchy 
left.  They  are  usually  so  candid,  as  to  call  that 
the  opinion  of  the  party,  which  they  hear  in  a 
cotfee-house,  or  over  a  bottle,  from  some  warm* 
young  people,  whom  it  is  odds  but  they  have 
provoked  to  say  more  than  they  believed,  by 
some  positions  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  their 
own.  And  so  it  proved  in  this  very  instance; 
for,  asking  one  of  these  gentlemen  what  it  was 
that  provoked  those  he  had  been  disputing  with 
to  advance  such  a  paradox;  he  assured  me,  in  a 
very  calm  manner,  it  was  nothing  in  the  world 
but  that  himself,  and  some  others  of  the  company, 
bad  made  it  appear,  that  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament  and  ministry  was^    to  bring  ta 

popery, 
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popery,  arbitrary  power,  and  the  pretender: 
which  I  take  to  be  an  opinion  iifty  times  more 
improbable,  as  vvell  as  more  uncharitable,  than 
what  is  charged  upon  the  whigs :  because  I  defy 
our  adversaries  to  produce  one  single  reason  for 
suspecting  such  designs  in  the  persons  now  at 
tlie  helm ;  whereas  I  can,  upon  demand,  produce 
twenty  to  show,  that  some  late  men  had  strong 
views  toward  a  commonwealth,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  church. 

It  is  natural  indeed,  when  a  storm  is  over,  that 
has.  only  untiled  our  houses,  and  blown  down 
some  of  our  chimnies,  to  consider  what  farther 
mischiefs  might  have  ensued,  if  it  had  lasted 
longer.  However,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  not 
of  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  I  believe  the 
church  and  state  might  have  lasted  somewhat 
longer^  although  the  late  enemies  to  both  had 
done  tiie'ir  worst  I  can  hardly  conceive,  how 
tfaings  would  have  been  so  soon  ripe  for  a  new 
revolution.  I  am  convinced  that  if  they  had  of- 
fered to  make  such  large  and  sudden  strides,  it 
must  have  come  to  blows;  and  according  to  the 
computation  we  have  now  reason  to  think  a  right 
one,  I  can  partly  guess  what  would  have  been  the 
issue.  Besides,  we  are  sure  the  queen  would 
liave  interposed,  before  they  came  to  extre- 
mities ;  and  as  little  as  they  regarded  the  re- : 
gal  authority,  would  have  been  a  check  in  their 
career. 

But  instead  of  this  question.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  late  ministry  had 
continued?  I  will  propose  another  whicii  will  be 
more"  useful  for   us  to  cousidcr;    and  that  is, 


.* 
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What  may  we  reasonably  expect  they  will  do,  if 
ever  they  come  into  power  again  ?  This,  we  know, 
is  the  design  and  endeavour  of  all  those  scribbles 
which  daily  fly  about  in  their  favour  ;    of  all   the 
false,  insolent,  and  scandalous  libels  against  the 
present  administration ;  and  of  all  those  engines, 
set  at  work  to  sink  the  actions  and  blow  up  the 
publick  credit     As  for  those  who  show  their  in- 
clinations by  writing,  there  is  one  consideration, 
which  I  wonder  does  not  sometimes  aifect  them : 
for,  how  can  they  forbear  having  a  good  opinion 
of  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  those,  wlio 
permit  them  to  employ  their  pens  as  they  do  ? 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  insolent,  pragmatical 
orator  somewhere  in  Greece,    who,   railing  with 
great  fieedom  at  the  chief  men  in  the  state,  was' 
answered  by  one,  who  had  been  very  instumental 
in  recovering  the   liberty  of  the  city,  that   he 
thanked  the  gods,  they  bad  now  arrived  to  the 
condition  he  always  wished  them  in,  when  every 
man   in  that  city  might  securely  say  what  he 
pleaded.     I  wish  these  gentlemen  would  however 
compare  the  liberty  they  take,  with  what  their 
roasters  used  to  give ;  how  many  n)esscnger&  and 
warrants  would  have  gone  out  against  any  who 
diurst  have  opened  their  lips,  or  drawn  their  pens 
against  the   persons    and    proceedings   of  their 
juntoes  and  cabals?     How  would   their  weekly 
writers  have  been  calling  out  for  prosecution  and 
punishment  ?     We  remember,  when  a  poor  nick- 
name *    borrowed  from  an  old  play  of  Ben  Jonson, 

*  Volpone^  used  by  Sachevcrell,  and  supposed  to  be  the  lord 
trefisurer  Codolghio.    N* 

and 
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and  mentioned  in  a  sermon  without  any  particular 
application,  was  made  use  of  as  a  motive  tQ 
spur  on  an  impeachment.  But  after  all  it  must 
be  confessed,  they  had  reasons  to  be  thus  severe, 
which  their  successors  have  not:  their  faults 
would  never  endure  the  light;  and  to  have  ex- 
posed them  sooner,  would  have  raised  the  king-^ 
dora  against  the  actors  before  the  proper  time. 

But,  to  come  to  the  subject  I  have  now  under* 
taken,  which  is,  to  examine  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be,  upon  supposition  that  the 
whigs  were  now  restored  to  their  power.  I  already 
imagine  the  present  free  parliament  dissolved,  and 
another  of  a  different  epithet  met,  by  the  force  of 
money  and  management.  I  re^d  immediately  a 
dozen  or  two  of  stinging  vofies  against  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  late  ministry. :  The  bill  *  now  to 
be  repealed  would  then  be  re-enacted,  and  the 
birthright  of  an  Englishman  reduced  again  to 
the  value  of  twelve- pence.  But,  to  give  the 
reader  a  strong  imagination  of  such  a  scene,  l^t 
me  represent  the  designs  of  some  men,  lately  en- 
deavoured and  projected,  in  the  form  of  a  paper 
of  votes. 

"  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  repeal 
Uig  the  sacramental  test. 

"  A  petition  of  Tindal,  Collins,  Clendon,  Cow? 
^r'd,  and  Toland,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
^*^any  hundreds  of  their  disciples,  some  of  whom 
^**c members  of  this  honourable  house?  desiring 
^^>^at  leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  qua^ 
^^ing  atheists^  deists,  and  socinians  to  serve  their 

*  A  b^l  for  a  general  naturaliieation.     N. 

0 
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country  in  any  employment  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
or  niilitarv. 

"  Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  i 
bill,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition; 
and  that  Mr.  Lechniere  *  do  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  same. 

"  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  remov- 
ing  the  education  of  youth  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  clergy. 

**  Another  to  forbid  the  clergy  preaching  cer- 
tain duties  in  religion;  especially  obedience  to 
princes. 

"  Another  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops, 

**  Another  for  constituting  a  general  for  life ; 
with  instructions  to  the  committee,  that  care  may 
be  taken  to  make  the  war  last  as  long  as  the  life 
oF  the  said  general. 

"  A  bill  of  attainder  against  Charles  Duke  of 
S/if^etesburyf J  John  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lau- 
rence earl  of  Rochester,  sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
knight,  Robert  Harley  and  William  Sliippen, 
esquires,  Abigail  Masham,  spinster,  and  others^ 
for  high  treason  against  the  junto. 
■  ♦♦  Jlesolved,  That  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  been  a  most  dutiful,  just,  and  grateful  ser- 
vant to  her  majesty, 

^^  Resolved,  That  to  advise  the  dissolution 
of  a  whig  parliament,  or  the  removal  of  a  whig 
ministry,  was  in  order  to  bring  in  popery  and  the 

^  Mr.  Lochmere  was  one  of  the. managers  against  Dr.  Sache* 
VcrcU,  and  summed  up  the  evidence.     N. 
t  Alu^red  gil'tcrwftrds  to  James  duke  pf  Ormond.    N. 

m 
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pretender;  and  that  the  said  advice  was  high 
treason. 

"  Resolved,  That  by  the  original  compact,  the 
government  of  this  realm  is  by  a  junto,  and  a 
king,  or  queen ;  but  the  administration  solely  ia 
the  junto.  ^ 

*•  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  In  for  farther 
limiting  the  prerogative. 

"  Ordered,  That  it  be  a  standing  order  of  this 
house,  that  the  merit  of  elections  be  not  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  voices,  or  right  of 
electors,  but  by  weight;  and  that  one  whig^ 
shall  weigh  down  ten  tories. 

"  A  motion  being  made,  and  the  question 
being  put,  that  when  a  whig  is  detected  of 
manifest  bribery,  and  his  competitor,  being  a 
tory,  has  ten  to  one  a  majority,  there  shall  be  a 
new  election;  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  Resolved,  That  for  a  king,  or  queen  of  this 
realm,  to  read,  or  examine,  a  paper  brought  them 
to  be  signed  by  a  junto  minister,  is  arbitrary  and 
illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

These  and  the  like  reformations,  would  in  all 
probabiUty  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  whigs  resur- 
rection; and  what  structures  such  able  artists 
might  in  a  short  time  build  upon  such  founda- 
tions^  I  leave  others  to  conjecture.  All  hopes  of  a 
peace  cut  off;  the  nation  industriously  involved 
in  farther  debts,  to  a^  degree  that  none  would 
dare  undertake  the  management  of  affairs,  but 
those  whose  interest  lay  in  ruining  the  constitu- 
tion; I  do  not  see  how  the  wisest  prince,  under 
such  necessities^  could  not  be  able  to  extricate 

himself^ 
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himself.  Then  as  to  the  church : .  the  bishops 
would  by  degrees  be  dismissed,  first  from  the 
parliament,  next  from  their  revenues,  and  at  last 
from  their  olfice;  and  the  clergy,  instead  of  their 
idle  claim  of  independency  on  the  state,  would 
be  forced  to  depend  for  their  daily  bread  oa 
every  individual.  But  what  system  of  future 
government  was  designed;  whether  it  were 
already  digested,  or  would  have  been  left  for  time 
and  incidents  to  mature,  I  shall  not  now  examine; 
Only  upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  a  fact,  which  it  is  probable  the  reader  knows 
as  well  as  myself.  There  was  a  picture  drawn 
some  time  ago,  representing  five  persons,  as  large 
a&  the  life,  sitting  in  council  together,  like  a 
pentarchy ;  a  void  space  was  left  for  the  sixths 
which  was  to  have  been  the  queen,  to  whom  lliey 
intended  that  honour ;  but  her  majesty  having 
since  fallen  under  their  displeasure,  they  have 
made  a  shift  to  crowd  in  two  better  friends  in  heii 
place,  which  makes  it  a  complete  Heptarchy*.. 
This  piece  is  now  in  the  country,  reserved  until 
better  times:  and  hangs  in  the  hall  among  the 
pietaves  of  Cromwell,  BiadslKiw,  Ireton,  and  some 
other,  predecessors. 

I  must  now  desire  leave  to  say  something  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  pleased  to  publish  & 
discourse  against  a  paper  of  mine,  relating  to  the 
convocation.  He  promises  to  set  me  right  with*- 
out  any  undue  reflection^  or  indecent  language. 
I  suppose  he  means  in  coaxparison  with  others. 

*  Tills  Heptarchy  was  the  serpent  with  s^ven  headsj^memiuned 

^'o.  22,  23;     N. 

who 
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who  pretend  to  answer  the  Examiner.     So  far  he 
is  ri^ht;  but  if  he  thinks  he  has  behaved  himself 
as  becomes  a  candid  antagonist,   I  believe  he  is 
mistaken.     He  says  in  his  title  page,  my  repre* 
ientations  are  unfair,  and  my  reflections  unjust : 
and  his  conclusion  is  yet  more  severe  ;    where  h* 
doubts  I  and  my    friends    are  enraged    against 
the  Dutch,  because  they  preserved  us  from  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  at  the  Revolution  ;  and 
since  that  time  from  being  overrun  by  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France,  and  becoming  a  prey  to 
the  pretender.     Because  this  author  seems  in  ge- 
Wrdl  to  write  with  an  honest  meaning ;  I  would 
seriously  put  to  him  the  question,   whether  ho 
tiiinks,  I  and  my  friends  are  for  popery,  arbitrary 
power,  France,  and  the  pretender?    I  omit  other 
'Qstances  of  smaller  moment,  which  however  da 
ttotauit  in  my  opinion  with  due  reflection,  or  de- 
cent language.     The  fact  relating  to  the  convo- 
catiou  came  from  a  good  hand ;  and  I  do  not 
^tiid'  this  author  differs  from  me  in  any  material 
circumstance  about  it.     My  reflections  were  no 
Oiore  than  what  might  be  obvious  to  any  other 
gentleman,  who  had  heard  of  their  late  proceed- 
ings.    If  the  notion  be  right,  which  this  author 
S^ves  us  of  a  lower  house  of  convocation,  it  is  a 
y^ry  melancholy  one;  and  to  me  seems  utterly 
^liconfiistent  with  that  of  a  body  of  men,  whom 
"^  owns  to  have  a  negative  :  and  therefore,  sinco^ 
^  great  n>ajority  of  the  clergy  differs  from  him  in 
several  points  he  advances,  1  shall  rather  choose 
t^  be  of  their  opinion  than  his,     I  fancy  when 
*hc  whole  s^'nod  met  in  one  house,  as  this  writer 
affirms,  they  were  upon  a  better  foot  with  their 
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bishops ;  and  therefore,  whether  tliis  treatment^ 
so  extremely  dehaut  en  bos,  since  their  exrlusionj 
be  suitable  to  primitive  custom  or  priniitive  hu- 
mility, toward  brethren,  is  not  my   business  to 
inquire.     One  may  allow  the  divine  or  apostolick 
right  of  episcopacy,  and  its  great  superiority  over 
presbyters  ;  and  yet  dispute  the  methods  of  excr-» 
cisjng  the  latter,  which  being  of  human  institu- 
tion, are  subject  to  encroachments  and  usurpa- 
tions.   I  know,  every  clergyman  in  a  diocese  has- 
a  great  deal  of  dependence  upon  his  bishop,  and 
owes  liis  canonical  obedience ;  but  I  was  apt  to 
think,  that  when  the  whole  representative  of  the 
clergy  met  in  a  «ynod,  they  were  considered  in 
another  light ;  at  least  since  they  are  allowed  to 
have  a  negative.     If  I  am  mistaken,  I  desire  to^ 
be  excused,  as  talking  out  of  my  trade ;  onlyi 
there  is  one  thing,  wherein  I  entirely  differ  from- 
this  author:  since,  in  the  disputes  about  privile- 
ges, one  side  must  recede;   where  so  very  few 
privileges  remain,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  GM^ioks/ 
that  the  encroachments  are  not  on  the  inferior 
clergy's  side ;  and  no  man  can  blame  them  for  in- 
sistins:  on  the  small  number  that  is  left.    There  is 
one  fact,  wherein  I  must  take  occasion  to  set  thisi 
author  right :  that  the  person,  who  first  moved 
the  queen  to  remit  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  to 
the  clergy*,  was  an  eminent  instrument  in  the 
late  turn  of  affairs;  and,  I  am   told,-  has  lately: 
prevailed  to  have  the  same  favour  granted  for  the  • 
clergy  of  Ireland  f . 

*  Eiirl  of  Oxford,  lord  treasurer.     N. 
t  Tliis  was  done  by  the  author's  solicitation.    See  the  Jour- 
nal to  Stella.     N.        *  •■• 

But 
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But  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  this  author,  that 
xny  paper  is  not  intended  for  the  management  of 
controversy;  which  would  be  of  very  little  import 
to  most  readers,  and  only  mispend  time,  that  I 
M'ould  gladly  employ  to  better  purposes.  For 
where  it  is  a  man's  business  to  entertain  a  whole 
room  full,  it  is  unmannerly  to  apply  himself  to  a 
particular  person,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  rest 
of  the  company. 


NUMBER  XXVII. 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  1,    1710-11. 

«t  autem  est  gloria,  laus  recte  fadorum,  magnorumque  in  rempuhtk^ 
cam  meritorum :  quct  cum  opiimi  cvj usque,  turn  etiam  muUitutUnis, 
tesfimonio  comprobatur. 

at  is  real  honour  and  true  praise  for  glorious  actions  to  a 
meritorious  state,    when  they  gain  the  commendation  and 

esteem  of  the  great,  apd,  at  the  same  time,  the  love  and  ap- 
probation of  the  common  people. 

I  AM  thinking  what  a  mighty  advantage  it  i^ 

be  entertained  as  a  writer  to  a  ruined  (fause. 

I  remember  a  fanatic  preacher,  who  was  inclined 

^^  come  into  the  churchy  and  take  orders;  but 

^pon  mature   thoughts,  was  diverted  from  that 

design,  when  he  considered,  that  the  collections 

^  the  godly  were  a  much  heartier  and  readier 

P^ny  than  he  could  get  by  wrangling  for  tithes. 

lit 
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He  certainly  had  teasoti ;  and  the  tw6  cases  arc 
]>araIleU    If  you  write  in  defence  of  a  fallen  par*- 
ty^  you  are  maintained  by  contribution,  as  a  ne^ 
cessary  person :  you  have  little  more  to  do  tliail . 
carp  and  cavil  at  those  who  hold  the  pen  On  thfe 
other  side ;  you  are  sure  to  be  celebrated  and 
caressed  by  all  your  party,  to  a  man ;  you  may 
affirm  and  deny  what  you  please  M-ithout  truth  oi 
probability,  since  it  is  but  loss  of  time  to  contra^ 
diet  3'ou.      Besides,    commiseration  is  often  on 
your  side  ;  and  you  have  a  pretence  to  be  thought 
honest  and  disinterested  -for  adhering  to  friends 
in  distress:  after  which,  if  your  friends  ever  hap* 
pen  to  turn  up  again,  you  have  a  strong  fund  of 
merit  toward  making  your  fortune.     Then,  you 
never  fail  to  be  well  furnished  with  materials, 
every  one  bringing  in  his  quota,  and  falsehood 
being  naturally  more  plentiful  than  truth  :  not  to 
mention  the  wonderful  delight  of  libelling  men  in 
power,  and  hugging  yourself  in  a  corner  with 
mighty  satisfaction  for  what  you  have  done. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  us,  who  engage  as 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  a  flourishing  ministry, 
in  full  credit  with  the  queen,  and  beloved  by  the 
people ;  because  they  have  no  sinister  ends  or 
dangerous  designs ;  but  pursue  with  steadiness 
and  resolution  the  true  interest  of  both.  Upoa 
which  account  they  little  want  or  desire  our  as«. 
sistance  ;  and  we  may  write  till  the  world  is  weary! 
of  reading,  without  having  our  pretences  allow-' 
ed,  either  to  a  place  or  a  pension  :  besides,  we  are- 
refused  the  common  benefit  of  the  party,  to  havcJ> 
dur  works  cried  up  of  course  :  the  readers  of  out 
own  side  being  as  ungentle,  and  hard  to  please, 

as 
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as  if  we  writ  against  them  :  and  out  papers  nevet 
make  their  way  in  the  world,  but  barely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit.  The  design  of  their  la- 
bours who  write  on  the  conquered  side,  is  likewise 
of  greater  importance  than  ours:  they  are  like 
cordials  for  dying  men,  which  must  be  repeated ; 
whereas  ours  are,  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  but  meat 
for  babes  :  at  least,  all  I  can  pretend,  is  to  un- 
deceive the  ignorant,  and  those  at  a  distance ; 
but  their  task  is  to  keep  up  the  sinking  spirits  of 
a  whole  party. 

After  such  reflections,  I  cannot  be  angry  with, 
those  gentlemen  for  perpetually  writing  against 
me ;  it  furnishes  them  largely  with  topicks,  and 
is    besides  their  proper  business:  neither  is  it  af- 
fectation, or  altogether  scorn,  that  I  do  not  re- 
PI3?'.     But  as  things  are,  we  both  act  suitable* 
to   our  several  provinces  ;  mine  is,  by  laying  open 
*€>nie  corruptions  in  the  late  management,  to  set 
*^>08e  that  are  ignorant  right  in  their  opinions  of 
Persons  and  tilings  :  it  is  theirs,  to  cover  with 
fi§r-leave8  all  the  faults  of  their  friends,  as  well  as 
"^^y  can.     When  I  have  produced  my  facts,  and 
ofl^red  my  arguments,  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
^ Vance;  it  is  their  office  to  deny,  and  disprove; 
^^d  then  let  the  world  decide.      If  I  were  as 
^^^y,  my  chief  endeavour  should  certainly  be  to 
"^tter  down  the  Examiner;   therefore  I  cannot 
^^t  approve   their  design.      Besides,    they  have 
^^other  reason  for  barking  incessantly  at  this  pa- 
P^i*  :  they  have  in  their  prints  openly  taxed  a 

We  both  act  ^  suitable  to,'  &c.     It  should  be  *  suitably  to 
•'it  8«v«ral  provinces.'    S. 
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most  ingenious  person  as  author  of  it ;  one  who 
is  in  great,  and  very  deserved  reputation  with  the 
world,  both  on  account  of  his  poetical  works, 
and  his  talents  for  publick  business.     They  were 
wise  enough  to  consider  what  a  sanction  it  would 
give  their  performances,  to  fall  under  the  animad- 
version of  such  a  pen  :  and  therefore  used  all  the 
forms  of  provocation  commonly  practised  by  lit- 
tle obscure  pedants,  who  are  fond  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  the  fame  of  an  adversary.     So 
nice  a  taste  have  these  judicious  criticks  in  pre- 
tending to  discover  an  author  by  his  style  and 
manner  of  thinking  1  not  to  mention  the  justice 
and  candour  of  exhausting  all  the  stale  topicks 
of  scurrility  in  reviling  a  paper,  and  tben  flinging 
at  a  venture  the  whole  load  upon  one  who  is  en- 
tirely innocent ;  and  whose  greatest  fault,  perhaps, 
is  too  much  gentleness  toward  a  party,  from  whose 
leaders  he  has  received  quite  contrary  treatment. 
The  concern  I  have  for  the  ease  and  reputation 
of  so  deserving  a  gentleman,  has  at  length  forced 
me,  much  against  my  interest  and  inclination,  to 
let  these  angry  people  know,  who  is  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  Examiner.     For  I  observed  the  opi- 
nion began  to   spread  ;   and   I  chose  rather   to 
sacrifice  the  honour  I  received  by  it,  than  let  in- 
judicious people   entitle  him  to  a   performance, 
that  perhaps  he  might  have  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of:    still   faithfully    promising   never  to  disturl^ 
those  worth)''  advocates  ;  but  suffer  them  in  quiets 
to  roar  on  at  the  Examiner,  if  they  or  their  party" 
find  any  ease  in  it ;  as  physicians  say  there  is  tCF 
people  in  torment,  such  as  men  in  the  gout,  or 
women  in  labour,  .    . 

However, 
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However,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted to  them  for  one  hint,  which  I  shall  now 
pursue,  although  in  a  different  manner.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  late  ministry,  I  have  seen  many 
papers  filled  with  their  encomiums ;  I  conceive, 
in  imitation  of  those  who  write  the  lives  of  famous 
men,  where  after  their  deaths  immediately  follow 
their  characters.  When  I  saw  the  poor  virtues 
thus  dealt  at  random,  I  thought  the  disposers 
had  flung  their  names,  like  valentines,  into  a  hat, 
to  be  drawn  as  fortune  pleased,  by  the  junto  and 
their  friends.  There  Crassus  drew  liberality  and 
gratitude ;  Fulvia,  humility  and  gentleness ;  Clo- 
dius,  piety  and  justice  ;  Gracchus,  loyalty  to  his 
prince  :  Cinna,  love  of  his  country  and  constitu- 
tion :  and  so  of  the  rest.  Or,  to  quit  this  alle- 
gory, 1  have  often  seen  of  late,  the  whole  set  of 
discarded  statesmen,  celebrated  by  their  judicious 
hirelings,  for  those  very  qualities  which  their  ad- 
mirers owned  they  chiefly  wanted.  Did  these 
heroes  put  off  and  lock  up  their  virtues,  when 
they  came  into  employment ;  and  have  they  now 
resumed  them,  since  their  dismissions  ?  If  they 
wore  them,  I  am  sure  it  was  under  their  greatness, 
and  without  ever  once  convincing  the  world  of 
their  visibility  or  influence. 

But,  why  should  not  the  present  ministry  find 
a  pen  to  praise  them  as  well  as  the  last  ?  This  is 
what  I  shall  now  undertake ;  and  it  may  be  more 
impartial  in  me,  from  whom  they  have  deserved 
so  little.  I  have,  without  being  called,  served 
them  half  a  year  in  quality  of  champion ;  and,  by 
help  of  the  queen,  and  a  majority  of  nine  in  ten 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  able  to  protect  them 

VOL,  IV.  K  against 
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against  a  routed  cabal  of  hated  politicians,  with 
a  dozen  of  scribblers  at  their  head:  yet,  so  far 
have  they  been  from  rewarding  mc  suitably  to 
my  deserts,  that  to  this  day  they  never  so  much 
as  sent  to  the  printer  to  inquire  who  I  was ;  al- 
though I  have  known  a  time  and  ministry,  where 
a  person  of  half  my  merit  and  consideration,  would 
have  had  jfifty  promises;  and,  in  the  mean  time^ 
a  pension  settled  on  him,  whereof  the  first  quarter 
should  be  honestly  paid.  Therefore  my  resent- 
ments shall  so  far  prevail,  that  in  praising  those 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  I  shall  at  the. 
same  time  take  notice  of  their  defects.    . 

Was  any  man  more  eminent  in  his  profi?s£iioii 
than  the  present  lord  keeper*,  or  more  distin- 
guished by  his  eloquence  and  great  abilities  in 
the  house  of  commons  ?  and  will  not  hi$  eneniies 
allow  him  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  gres^t  station 
he  now  adorns?  But  then  it  must  be  granted^ 
that  he  is  wholly  ignorant  in  the  speculaitive,  a^ 
well  as  practical  part  of  polygamy ;  he  ki^ows  not 
how  to  metamorphose  a  sober  man  into  a  lunatick ; 
he  is  no  freethinker  in  religion,  nor  has  courage 
to  be  patron  of  an  atheistical  book,  while  he  is. 
guardian  of  the  queen's  conscience.  Although, 
afler  all,  to  speak  my  private  opinion,  I  cannot 
think  these  such  mighty  objections  to  his  cha- 
racter as  some  would  pretend. 

The  person  who  now  presides  at  the  couijicil  f^ 
is  descended  from  a  great  and  hpnouriyi^Ie  &ther, 

*  Sir  Srmon  Harcourt,  afterward  lord  Harcourt,  was  made  lord 
keeper  upon  the  resignation  of  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper.    N.   • 

t  Laurence  Hjrde,  late  earl  of  Rochester,  in  the  room  of  lonl 
Somers.    N« 

not 


sot  from  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  he  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  treasury  for  some  years,  and  rather 
^ose  to  enrich  his  prince  than  himself.  In  the 
beight  of  favour  and  credit^  he  sacrificed  the 
greatest  employment  in  the  kingdom  to  his  con- 
science and  honour ;  he  has  been  always  firm  in 
1ms  loyalty  and  religion,  zealous  for  supporting  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  preserving  the  liber- 
tied  of  the  people.  But  then  his  best  friends  must 
own,  that  he  is  neither  deist  nor  socinian ;  he  has 
never  conversed  with  Toland,  to  open  and  enlarge 
his  thoughts,  and  dispel  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion ;  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  arrive  at  that  per- 
i^tion  of  gallantry,  to  ruin  and  imprison  the  hus- 
\fmdy  in  order  to  keep  the  wife  without  disturb- 
aacei; 

The  present  lord  steward  *  has  been  always  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wit  and  knowledge ;  is  of  con- 
summate wisdom  and  experience  in  aifairs ;  has 
coBtinued  constant  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation  which  he  espoused  from  the  beginning; 
^n4  1*  every  way  qualified  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  office:  but  in  point  of  oratory,  must  give 
pjftce  to  his  predecessor. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  f  was  highly  instru* 
swaEktal  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  in  which 
Sftrvioehe  fjpeely  exposed  his  life  and  fortune.   He 

^  ^n^Stkf^d,  duHe  of  Buckingham  and  Normandy,  in  the 
Yoom  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  hed  been  lord  privy  seal 
fttnn  April  2, 1702,  tiR  Much  IJt  ^705.    N. 

t  Charles  Talbot^  duk<^  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlaia,  in 
^^•upooofc  of  ilie  marqyia  irf  JMot,  and  aftervard  tod  lieateaant 
^JMaifdi    N» 

X  S  has 
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has  ever  been  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  being'' 
possessed  of  all  the  amiable  qualities  that  can  ac- 
complish a  great  man ;  but,  in  the  agreeablenessr 
and  fragrancy  of  his  person,  and  the  profound- 
ness of  his  politicks,  must  be  allowed  to  fall  very 

short  of 

Mr.  Harley  *  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
speaker  successively  to  three  parliaments.  He  was, 
the  first,  of  late  years,  who  ventured  to  restore  the 
forgotten  custom  of  treating  his  prince  with  duty 
and  respect;  easy  and  disengaged  in  private  con- 
versation, with  such  a  weight  of  affairs  upon  his 
shoulders ;  of  great  learning,  and  as  great  a  fa- 
vourer and  protector  of  it ;  intrepid  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity; 
and  a  despiser  of  money;  pursuing  the  true  in- 
terest of  his  prince  and  country  against  all  ob- 
stacles ;  sagacious  to  view  into  the  remotest  con- 
sequences of  things,  by  which  all  difficulties  fly 
before  him ;  a  firm  friend,  and  a  placable  enemy, 
jsacrificing  his  justest  resentments,  not  only  to 
public   good,    but  to  common  intercession  and 
acknowledgment.     Yet,  with  all  these  virtues,  it 
must  be  granted,  there  is  some  mixture  of  human 
infirtnity.     His  greatest  admirers  must  confess  his 
skill  at  cards  and  dice  to  be  very  low  and  super- 
ficial: in  horseracing  he  is  utterly  ignorant;  then^ 
to  save  a  few  millions  to  the  publick,  he  never 
regards  how  many  worthy  citizens  he  hinders  from 
making  up  their  plumb.     And  surely  there  is  one 

■ 

^  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  removal  of  lord  Go*' 

dolphin.    N. 

thing 
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thing  never  to  be  forgiven  him  ;  that  he  delights 
to  have  his  table  filled  with  black  coats,  whom  he 
uses  as  if  they  were  gentlemen. 

My  lord  Dartmouth  *  is  a  man  of  letters,  full  of 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  honour ;  of  strict 
virtue  and  regularity  in  his  life;  but  labours  under 
one  great  defect,  that  he  treats  his  clerks  with 
more  civility  and  good  manners,  than  others  in 
his  station  have  done  the  queen. 

Omitting  some  others,  I  shall  close  this  character' 
of  the  present  ministry  with  that  of  Mr.  St.  John  f; 
Avho,  from  his  youth  applying  those  admirable  ta* 
lents  of  nature,  and  improvements  of  art,  to  publick 
business,  grew  eminent  in  court  and  parliament,  at 
an  age  when  the  generality  of  mankind  is  employed 
in  trifles  and  folly.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he 
has  not  yet  procured  himself  a  busy,  important 
countenance ;  nor  learned  that  profound  part  of 
ivisdom,  to  be  diflScult  of  access.  Besides,  he  has 
clearly  mistaken  the  true  use  of  books,  which  he 
has  thumbed  and  spoiled  with  reading,  when  he 
ought  to  have  multiplied  them  on  his  shelves:  not 
like  a  great  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  knew  a^ 
book  by  the  back,  better  than  a  friend,  by  the 
face ;  although  he  had  never  conversed  with  the 
former,  and  often  with  the  latter. 

*  William  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  succeeded  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  as  secretary  of  state.     H. 

f  Secretary  of  st^te  in  the  room  of  Mr,  Henry  Boyle.     H. 
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NUMBER  XXVIIL 

THURSDAY,    FEBEUAET  8,    1710-11. 

Caput  est  in  omni  procuratione  negotii  et  muneris  pubUci,  ui  avaritim 

peUatur  etiam  minima  suspicio. 

In  every  employment,  in  every  publick  office^  it  is  of  the  utnioit 
importance  to  keep  free  from  even  the  least  suspicion  of 
avarice. 

THERE  is  no  vice  which  mankind  carries  to 
such  wild  extremes,  as  that  of  avarice.  Those 
two  which  seem  to  rival  it  in  this  point,  are  lust 
and  ambition ;  but  the  former  is  checked  by  diP* 
iiculties  and  diseases,  destroys  itself  by  its  own 
pursuits,  and  usually  declines  with  old  age ;  and 
the  latter  requiring  courage,  conduct,  and  fortune 
in  a  high  degree,  and  meeting  with  a  thousand 
dangers  and  oppositions,  succeeds  too  seldom  in 
an  age  to  fall  under  common  observation.  Or, 
avarice  is  perhaps  the  same  passion  with  ambition  J 
bnly  placed  in  more  ignoble  and  dastardly  minds, 
by  which  the  object  is  changed  from  power  to 
money.  Or  it. may  be  that  one  man  pursues  power 
in  order  to  wealth ;  and  another  wealth  in  order 
to  power;  which  last  is  the  safer  way,  although 
longer  about;  and  suiting  with  every  period,  as 
well  as  condition  of  life,  is  more  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

However  it  be,  the  extremes  of  this  passion  are 
certainly  more  frequent  than  of  any  other;  and 
often  to  a  degree  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that 

if 
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ifit  were  not  for  their  frequency,  they  could  hardly 
obtain  belief  The  stage,  which  carries  other  fol- 
lies and  vices  beyond  nature  and  probability,  falls 
very  short  in  the  representations  of  avarice ;  nor 
are  there  any  extravagances  in  this  kind,  described 
by  ancient  or  modem  comedies,  which  are  not 
outdone  by  a  hundred  instances^  commonly  told 
among  ourselves. 

I  am  ready  to  conclude  hence,  that  a  vice  which 
keeps  so  firm  a  hold  upon  human  nature,  and  go- 
verns it  with  so  unlimited  a  tyranny,  since  it  can- 
not wholly  be  eradicated,  ought  at  least  to  be  con- 
fined to  particular  objects;  to  thrift  and  penury, 
to  private  fraud  and  extortion,  and  never  suffered 
to  prey  upon  the  publick ;  and  should  certainly 
be  rejected  as  the  most  unqualifying  circumstance 
for  any  employment,  where  bribery  and  corruption 
cam  possibly  enter. 

If  the  mischiefs  of  this  vice  in  a  publick  station 
Were  confined  to  enriching  only  those  particular 
jpersons  employed,  the  evil  would  be  more  sup- 
portable :  but  it  is  usually  quite  otherwise.   When 
a  steward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must  connive  at 
the  rest  of  the  servants,  while  they  are  following 
the  same  practice  in  their  several  spheres:  so  that 
in  some  families  you  may  observe  a  subordination 
of  knaves,  in  a  link  downward  to  the  very  helper 
in  the  stables,  all  cheating  by  concert,  and  with 
impunity.     And  even  if  this  were  all,  perhaps  the 
inaster  could  bear  it  without  being  undone ;  but 
it  so  happens,  that  for  every  shilling  the  servant 
^^s  by  iniquity,   the  master  loses  twenty;  the 
J^erquisites  of  servants  being  but  small  composi- 
iom  for  suffering  shopkeepers  to  bring  in  what 
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bills  they  please.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
a  state :  an  avaricious  man  in  office,  is  in  confe- 
deracy with  the  whole  clan  of  his  district  or  de- 
pendance;  which  in  modern  terms  pf  art,  is  called 
to  live  ^nd  let  live;  and  yet  their  gains  are  the 
gmallest  part  of  the  publick's  loss.  Give  a  guinea 
to  a  knavish  land  waiter,  and  he  shall  connive  at 
the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen  of  a  hundred. 
A  brewer  gives  a  bribe  to  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  drink  to  the  navy;  but  the  fraud  is  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  bribe,  and  the 
publick  is  at  the  whole  loss. 

Moralists  make  two  kinds  of  avarice ;  that  of 
Catiline,  alieni  appetens^  siii  profusus;  and  the 
other  moye  generally  understood  by  that  name, 
which  is  the  endless  desirp  of  hoarding.  But  I 
take  the  former  to  be  more  dangerous  in  a  state, 
because  it  mingles  with  ambition,  which  I  think 
the  latter  cannot ;  for,  although  the  s^me  breast 
may  be  capable  of  admitting  both,  it  is  not  ^blq 
to  cultivate  them ;  and  where  the  love  of  heaping 
wealth  prevails,  there  is  not  in  my  opinion  much 
to  be  apprehended  from  ambition.  The  disgrace 
of  that  sordid  vice  is  sooner  apt  to  spread  than 
any  other;  and  is  always  attended  with  the  hatted 
and  scorn  of  the  people :  so  that  whenever  those 
two  passions  happen  to  meet  in  the  same  subject, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Providence  has  placed  ava- 
rice to  be  a  check  upon  ambition ;  apd  I  have  rea- 
son to  think,  some  great  ministers  of  statp  havq 
been  of  my  opinion. 

The  divine  authority  of  holy  writ,  the  precepts 
pf  philosophers,  the  lashes  and  ridicule  of  satirical 
popts,  have  been  all  employed  in  exploding  this 

insatiable 
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insatiable  thirst  of  motiey;  and  all  equally  con- 
strolled  by  the  daily  practice  of  mankind.  Nothing 
iiew  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  occasion;  and  if 
iihere  did,  I  must  remember  my  character,  that  I 
SLvn  an  Examiner  only,  and  not  a  Reformer. 

However,  in  those  cases  where  the  frailties  of 
particular  men  do  nearly  affect  the  public  welfare, 
^uch  as  a  prime  minister  of  state,  or  a  great  general 
of  an  army;  methinks  there  should  be  some  expe- 
dient contrived,  to  let  them  know  impartially  what 
is  the  world's  opinion  in  the  point.  Encompassed 
"with  a  crowd  of  depending  flatterers,  they  arc 
3nany  degrees  blinder  to  their  own  faults,  thaa 
the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  can  plead 
5n  their  excuse.  Advice  dares  not  to  be  offered, 
JOT  is  wholly  lost,  or  returned  with  hatred :  and 
"Sirhat^ver  appears  in  publick  against  their  prevail- 
ing vice  goes  for  nothing ;  being  either  not  ap- 
3)lied,  or  passing  only  for  libel  and  slander,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  malice  and  envy  of  party. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  if  I  had  lived 

at  Rome  in  the  time  of    the  first  triumvirate,    I 

should  have  been  tempted  to  write  a  letter,  as 

::from  an  unknown  hand,  to  those  three  great  men 

^who    had    then    usurped    the   sovereign  power; 

^wherein  I  would  freely  and  sincerely  tell  each  of 

"Ihem  that  fault  which  I  conceived  was  most  odi- 

5DUS,  and  of  worse  consequence  to  the  common- 

"wealth.     That  to  Crassus  should  have  been  seiit 

^0  him  after  his  conquest  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 

$he  following  terms : 

**  To  Marcus  Crassus,  health. 

■'Ir  you  apply,   as  you  ought,   what  I  now 

write, 
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write,  you  will  be  more  obliged  to  me  than  to  all 
the  world,  hatdly  excepting  your  parents  or  your 
country.     I  intend  to  tfeU  you  without  disguise  or 
})rejudice,  the  opiilion  which  the  world  has  enter- 
tained 9f  you ;    and  to  let  you  see  I  write  this 
without  any  sort  of  ill-will,  you  shall  first  hear 
the  sentiments  they  have  to  your  advantage.     No 
man  disputes  the  gracefulness  of  your  person; 
you  are  allowed  to  have  a  good  and  clear  under- 
standing, cultivated  by  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  although  not  by  literature;   you 
ire  no  ill  orator  in  the  senate ;    you  are  said  tb 
excel  in  the  art  of  bridling  and  Subduing  your 
inger,  and  stifling  or  concealing  your  resentments ; 
you  have  been  a  most  successful  general,  of  long 
experience,    great  conduct,   and  much  personal 
courage ;  you  have  gained  many  important  ric- 
toriefe   for  the  commonwealth,    and  forced   the 
strongest  towns  in  Mesopotamia  to  surrender,  for 
which  frequent  supplications  have  been  decreed 
by  the  senate.     Yet,  with  all  these  qualities,  and 
this  merit,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you,  are  neither 
beloved  by  the  patricians  nor  plebeians,  at  home, 
nor  by  the  officers  or  private    soldiers  of  your 
own  army  abroad.     And  do  you  know,  Crassus, 
that  this  is  owing  to  a  fault  of  which  you  may 
ciire  yourself  by  one  minute's  reflection  !    What 
shall  1  say  ?     You  are  the  richest  person  in  the 
cbmmonwealth  ;   you  have  no  male  child  ;    your 
daughters  are  all  married    to  wealthy  patricians ; 
you  are  far  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  yet  you  are 
deeply  stained  with  that  odious  and  ignoble  vice 
of  covetousness.      It  is  affirmed  that  you  descend 
even  to  the  meanest  and  most  scandalous  degrees 

of 
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of  it;  and  while  you  possess  so  many  millions, 
while  you  are  daily  acquiring  so  many  more,  you 
are  solicitous  how  to  save  a  single  sesterce; 
of  which  a  hundred  ignominious  instances  are 
produced,  and  in  all  men's  mouths,  I  will  only 
mention  that  passage  of  the  buskins*,  which> 
After  abundance  of  persuasion,  you  would  hardly 
iuffer  to  be  cut  from  your  legs,  when  they  were 
lo  wet  and  cold,  that  to  have  kept  them  on 
would  have  endangered  your  life. 

"  Instead  of  using  the  common  arguments  to 
dissuade  you  from  this  weakness,  I  will  endeavour 
to  convince  you,  that  you  are  really  guilty  of  it ; 
and  leave  the  cure  to  your  own  good  sense.     For 
perhaps  you  are  not  yet  persuaded  that  this  is 
Jrour  crime;  you  have  probably  never  yet  been 
iTproached  for  it  to  your  face ;  and  what  you  are 
now  told  comes  from  onie  unknown,  and  it  may 
%e  from  an  enemy.     You  will  allow  yourself  in- 
deed to  be  prudent  in  the  management  of  your 
fortune  ;  you  are  not  a  prodigal,  like  Clodius,   or 
C!ati]ine;  but  surely  that  deserx'es  not  the  name 
of  avarice.     I  will  inform  you  how  to  be  con- 
"Vinced.      Disguise  your   person,  go  among  the 
common  people  in  Rome,    introduce  discourses 
^bout  yourself,  inquire  your  own  character:    do 
'^he  same  in  your  camp ;   walk  about  it  in   the 
evening,  hearken  at  every  tent ;    and  if  you  do 
iftiot  hear  every  mouth  censuring,  lamenting,  curs- 
ing this  vice  in  you,  and  even  you  for  this  vice, 
<:onclude  yourself  innocent.     If  you  be  not  yet 
J)ersuaded,    send  for  Atticus,   Servius  Sulpicius, 
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Cato,  or  Brutus;  they  are  all  your  friends ;  con- 
jure them  to  tell  you  ingenuously,  which  is  your 
great  fault,  and  which  they  would  chiefly  wish 
you  to  correct;  if  they  do  not  agree  in  theji; 
verdict,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  you  are  ac- 
quitted. 

"When  your  adversaries  reflect  how  far  you 
are  gone  in  this  vice,  they  are  tempted  to  talk  as 
if  we  owed  our  successes  not  to  your  courage  or 
conduct,  but  to  those  veteran  troops  you  com* 
mand ;  who  are  able  to  conquer  under  any 
general,  with  so  many  brave  and  experienced 
officers  to  lead  them.  Besides  we  know  the  con- 
sequences your  avarice  has  often  occasioned.. 
The  soldier  has  been  starving  for  bread,  sur- 
rounded with  plenty,  and  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
but  all  under  safeguards  and  contributions; 
which,  if  you  had  sometimes  pleased  to  have  ex- 
changed for  provisions,  might,  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  talents  in  a  campaign,  have  so  endeared 
you  to  the  army,  that  they  would  have .  desired 
you  to  lead  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia« 
But  you  rather  chose  to  confine  your  conquests 
within  the  fruitful  country  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  plenty  of  money  might  be  raised.  How 
far  that  fatal  greediness  of  gold  may  have  in- 
fluenced you,  in  breaking  off  the  treaty  with 
the  old  Parthian  king  Orodes,  you  best  can  tell ; 
your  enemies  charge  you  with  it;  your  friends 
offer  nothing  material  in  your  defence ;  and  all 
agree,  there  is  nothing  so  pernicious  which 
the  extremes  of  avarice  may  not  be  able  to 
inspire. 
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"  The  moment  you  quit  this  vice,  you  will  be 
a  truly  great  man;  and  still  there  will  imper- 
fections enough  remain  to  convince  us  you  are 
not  a  god.     Farewel." 

Perhaps  a  letter  of  this  nature,  sent  to  so  rea- 
sonable a  man  as  Crassus,    might  have  put  him. 
upon  examining  into  himself,  and  correcting  that 
little  sordid  appetite,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  pretences  to  heroism.     A  youth  in  the  heat  of 
blood,  may  plead  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
lie  is  not  able  to  subdue  his  lusts.     An  ambitious 
man  may  use  the  same  arguments  for  his  love  of 
power;  or  perhaps  other  arguments  to  justify  it. 
But  excess  of  avarice  has  neither  of  these  pleas  to 
offer;  it  is  not  to  be  justified,  and  cannot  pretend 
temptation  for  excuse.    Whence  can  the  tempta- 
tion come  ?     Reason  disclaims  it  altogether ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  to  lodge  in  the  blood  or  the 
animal  spirits.     So  that  I  conclude^  no  man  of 
true  valour,  and  true  understanding,  upon  whom 
this  vice  has  stolen  unawares,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced he  is  guilty,  will  suffer  it  to  remain  in  his. 
breast  an  hour. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  XXIX. 

THUESDA.Y,    FEBRUARY  15^    1710-11. 

Inulfus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia  f 

Shall  you  Cotytlo's  feasts  deride. 
Yet  safely  triumph  in  your  pride  ? 

[An  answer  to  the  Letter  tu.  the  Examiner.] 

Sir,  London,  Feb.  15,  1710>11» 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  wanted  leisure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honour  of  a  letter  you  were 
pleased  to  write  to  me  about  six  months  ago;  yet' 
I  have  been  very  careful  in  obeying  some  of  your 
commands,  and  am  going  on  as  fast  as  I  can  witk 
the  rest.  I  wish  you  had  thought  fit  to  have  con* 
veyed  them  to  me  by  a  more  private  hand  than 
that  of  the  printing-house :  for  although  I  was 
pleased  with  a  pattern  of  style  and  spirit  which 
I  proposed  to  imitate,  yet  I  was  sorry  the 
world  should  be  a  witness  how  far  I  fell  short 
in  both. 

I  am  afraid  you  did  not  consider  what  an  abun* 
dance  of  work  you  have  cut  out  for  me;  neither 
am  I  at  all  comforted  by  the  promise  you  are  so 
kind  to  make,  that  when  I  have  performed   my 

task,    D n  shall  blush   in  his  grave   among 

the  dead,   Walpole  among  the  livitig,  and  even 
Volpone  shall  feel  some  remorse.     How  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  grave  may  have  kept  his  counte- 
nance. 
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nance,  I  cannot  inform  you,  having  no  acquaint- 
ance at  all  with  the  sextou;  but  for  the  other 
tyirOy  I  take  leave  to  assure  you,  there  have  not 
y^t  appeared  the  least  signs  of  blushing  or  re- 
morse in  either,  although  some  very  good  oppor- 
tunities have  offered,  if  they  had  thought  fit  to 
a^ccept  them ;  so  that,  with  your  permission,  I 
Wou|d  rather  engage  to  continue  this  work  until 
they  be  in  their  graves  too :  which  I  am  sure  will 
happen,  much  sooner  than  the  other. 

Yo^i  djesire  I  would  collect  some  of  those  in- 
dignities i^offered  last  year  to  her  majesty.     I  am 
ready  to  olplige  you ;  and  have  got  a  pretty  toler- 
able collection  by    me,     which   I   am  in  doubt 
Hrhether  to  publish  by  itself  in  a  large  volume  in 
folio,  or  scatter  them  here  and  there  occasionally 
iiji  my  papers :  although  indeed  I  am  sometimes 
thinking  to  stifle  them  altogether ;  because  such 
^.  history  w.ill  be  apt  to  give  foreigners  a  mon- 
^troi;!^  opinion  of  our  country.     But  since  it  is 
i^ou^  ajbsolute  opinion,  that  the  world  should  be 
iiifonned ;  I  will,  with  the  first  occasion,  pick  out 
^  few  choice  instances,  and  let  them  take  their 
K^ance  in  the  ensuing  papers.     I  have  likewise  in 
^X^y    cabinet  certain  quires  of  paper,    filled  with 
^^cts  of  corruption,  mismanagement,   cowardice^ 
tiFcaphery,  avarice^  ambition,  and  the  like ;  with 
^jgi  a^habjetical  table^    to.  save  trouble.     And  per- 
(liaps  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  care  I  take  to  be 
^o  well  providedj^  when  you  consider  the  vast  ex- 
^j^nse.  I  3,01.  at.     I  feed  weekly  two  or  three  wit- 
starved    writers,     who  have  no  visible  support; 
l^esid^   seyeraj  others,    who   live  upon   my   of-^ 
fals.     In  short,  I  am  like  a  nurse  who  suckles 

twins 
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twins  at  one  time;   and  has  besides  one  or  two 
whelps  constantly  to  draw  her  breast. 

I  must  needs  confess  (and  it  is  with  grief  I 
speak  it)  that  I  have  fieen  the  innocent  cause  of 
a  great  circulation  of  dulness :  at  the  same  time, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  it  has  come  to  pass, 
that  these  industrious  people,  after  poring  so 
constantly  upon  the  Examiner,  a  paper  writ  with 
plain  sense  and  in  a  tolerable  style,  have  made 
so  little  improvement.  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
fallen  out  quite  otherwise  with  me :  for,  by  what 
I  have  seen  of  their  performances  (and  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  they  are  all  of  a  piece)  if  I  had 
perused  them  until  now,  I  should  have  been  fit 
for  little,  but  to  make  an  advocate  in  the  same 
cause. 

You,  sir,  perhaps  will  wonder,   as  most  others 
do,  what  end  tjiese  angry  folks  propose  in  writing 
perpetually  against  the  Examiner  :  it  is  not  to  be- 
get a  better  opinion  of  the  late  ministry,  or  with 
any  hope  to  convince  the  world,  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong  in  any  one  fact  I  relate ;  they  know  all 
that  to  be  lost  labour,  and  yet  their  design  is  im- 
portant enough :  they  would  fain  provoke  me,  by 
all  sorts  of  methods  within  the  length  of  their  ca* 
pacity,  to  answer  their  papers ;  which  would  ren- 
der mine  wholly  useless  to  the  publick  :  for,  if  it 
once  came  to  rejoinder  and  reply,  we  should  be 
all  upon  a  level ;  and  then  their  work  would  ho 
done.         , 

There  is  one  gentleman*  indeed,  who  has  writ^ 

*  Dr.  Hare,  afiLervrardbishopof  St.  Asapb,  1727;  ofChiches^ 
t«r,  1731.    N. 
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ien  three  small  pamphlets  upon  the  management 
of  the  war,  and  the  treaty  of  .peace.     These  I  had 
intended  to  have  bestowed  a  paper  in  examining ; 
and  could  easily  have  made  it  appear,  that  whafr- 
ever  he  says  of  truth,  relates  not   at  all  to  the 
evils  we  complain  of,  or  controuls  one  syllable  of 
what  I  have  ever  advanced.     Nobody,    that  I 
know  of,  did  ever  dispute  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's courage,  conduct,   or  success;  they  have 
been  always  unquestionable,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so,    in  spite  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  or, 
which  is  yet  more,  the  weakness  of  his  advocates. 
The  nation  only  wishes  to  see  him  taken  out  of 
ill  hands,  and  put  into  better.     But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  conduct  of  the   late   ministry,    the 
shameful  mismanagements  in  Spain,  or  the  wrong 
steps  in  the  treaty  of  peace  :  the  secret  of  which 
ivill  not  bear  the  light,  and  is  consequently  by 
this  author  very  poorly  defended  ?    These;    and 
Hiany  other  things,  I  would  have  shown  ;    but^ 
upon  second    thoughts,    determined  to  have.it 
done  in  a  discourse  by  itself,    rather  than  take 
up  room  here,  and   break  into  the  design  of  this 
,  paper,    whence   I  have  resolved  to  banish   con- 
troversy as  much  as  possible.     But  the  postscript 
to  his  third  pamphlet  was  enough  to  disgust  me 
from   having   any   dealings   at  all   with  such  a 
writer;  unless  that  part  was  left  to  some  footnian 
-he  has  picked  up  among  the  boys  who  follow 
*the  camp,  whose  character  it  would  suit  much 
better  than  that  of  the  supposed  author:,  at  least, 
the  foul  language,   the  idle,  impotent  menaces, 
and  the  gross  perverting  of  an  innocent  express 
.sion  in  the  fourth  Examiner,  joined  to  that  re- 
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spect  I  shall  ever  have  for  the  function  of  a  de- 
vine,  would  incline  me  to  believe  so.  But,  when 
he  turns  oiF  his  footman,  and  disclaims  that 
fiostscript,  I  will  tear  it  out,  and  see  how  fkr  the 
rest  deserves  to  be  considered. 

But,  sir,  I  labour  under  a  miich  greater  dif- 
ficulty, upon  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
your  advice.  I  am  worried  on  one  side  by  the 
whigs,  for  being  too  severe ;  and  by  the  tories 
on  the  other,  for  being  gentle.  I  have  formerly 
hinted  a  complaint  of  this;  but,  having  lately 
received  two  peculiar  letters,  among  many  others, 
I  thought  nothing  could  better  represent  my 
condition,  or  the  opinion  which  the  warm  men 
of  both  sides  have  of  my  conduct,  than  to  send 
you  a  transcript  of  each.  The  former  is  exactly 
in  these  words  : 

"Mr.  Examiner, 

'*  Bt  your  continual  reflecting  upon  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  late  ministry,  and  by  your  enco- 
miums on  the  present,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon  day,  that  you  are  a  Jesuit,  or  nonjuror, 
employed  by  the  friends  of  the  pretender,  to 
endeavour  to  introduce  popery  and  slaveiy  and 
arbitary  power,  and  to  infringe  the  sacred  act 
for  toleration  of  dissenters.  Now,  sir,  since 
the  most  ingenious  authors,  who  write  weekly. 
against  you,  are  not  able  to  teach  you  better 
manners,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  those 
great  and  excellent  men,  as  low  as  you  think 
them  at  present,  do  not  want  fWends  that  will 
take  the  first  proper  occasion  to  tut  your  throat; 
as  all  such  enemies  to  moderation  ought  to  be 

served* 
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served.  It  is  well  you  have  cleared  another  per-* 
;boii  from  being  author  of  your  cursed  libels  i 
although)  d — n  me,  perhaps  after  all,  that  may 
be  a  bamboozle  too.  However,  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  ferret  you  out.  Therefore  I  advise  you  as 
a  friend  to  let  fall  your  pen,  and  retire  betimes; 
for  our  patience  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  enough 
to  lose  our  power  and  employments,  without 
setting  the  whole  nation  against  us.  Consider, 
three  years  is  the  life  of  a  party ;  d — n  me,  every 
dog  has  his  day,  and  it  will  be  our  turn  next: 
ihertfere  take  warning,  and  learn  to  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin ;  or,  whenever  we  are  uppermost,  by 
G — d  you  shall  find  no  mercy." 

The  other  letter  was  inthe  following  terms ; 

"  To  the  Examiner. 

"I  AM  a  country  member,  and  tonstantljr 
send  a  dozen  of  your  papers  down  to  my  elec- 
tors. I  have  read  them  all,  but  I  confess,  nc^ 
with  the  satisfaction  J  expected.  It  is  plain  you 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  write;  why 
will  you  not  let  us  have  it  all  out  ?  We  are  told 
that  the  queen  has  been  a  long  time  treated  with 
insolence,  by  those  she  has  most  obliged.  Pray, 
sir,  let  us  have  a  few  good  stories  upon  that 
htnA.  We  have  been  cheated  of  several  millions ; 
why  will  you  not  set  a  mark  on  the  knaves  who 
ait'  guilty,  and  show  us  what  ways  they  took  to 
tob  the  publick  at  such  a  rate  ?  Inform  us  how 
w^  came  to  be  disappointed  of  peace  about  two 
yeits  ago.  Id  short,  turn  the  whole  mystery  of 
itliquitjr  inside  out^  that  every  body  may  have  a 
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view  of  it     But  above  all  explain  to  us,  what 
was  the  bottom  of  that  same  impeachment :  I  am 
sure  I  never  liked  it ;  for  at  that  very  time  a  dis- 
senting   preacher  in   our    nt'ighbourhood   came 
often  to  see  our  parson ;  it  could  be  for  no  good, 
for  he   would   walk   about   the   barns   and    the 
stables,  and  desired  to  look  into  the  church,  as 
who  should  say,  These  will  shortly  be  mine :  and 
we  all  believed,  he  was  then  contriving  some  al- 
terations,   against  he  got  into  possession.     And 
I  shall  never  forget  that  a  whig  justice  offered 
me  then  very  high  for  my  bishop's  lease.     I  must 
be  so  bold  to  tell  you,  sir,   that  you  are  too  fa- 
vourable :  I  am  sure  there  was  no  living  in  quiet 
for  us,    while  they  were  in  the  saddle.     I   was 
turned  out  of  the  commission,  and  called  a  Jaco- 
bite, although  it  cost  me  a  thousand  pounds  in 
joining  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  Revo- 
lution.   The  discoveries  I  would  have  you  make, 
are  of  some  facts,    for  which  they  ought  to  be 
jianged;    not  that  I   value   their  heads,    but  I 
.would  see  them  exposed,  which  may  be  done  upon 
the  owner's   shoulders  as  well  as  upon  a  pole,'* 
&c. 

.   These,  sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  partj 
on  one  side,  and  of  considerable  numbers  on  th 

■ 

other :    however,    taking    the    Qiiedium    betwee 
.these  extremes j  I  think  to  go  on  as  I  have  hithe 
-to  done,  although  I  am  sensible  my  paper  wou 
be  more  popular,    if  I  did  not  lean  too  much 
the  favourable   side.     For  nothing   delights 
i people  igore,  than  to  see  their  oppressor?  humb 
:and  all  their  actions  painted  with  proper  cole 
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set  out  in  open  view ;   exactos  iyrannos  densum 
humeris  dibit  aure  vulgus. 

But  as  for  the  whigs,  I   am  in  some  doubt, 
whether  this  mighty  concern  they  show  for  the: 
honour  of  the  late  ministry,  may  not  be  affected; 
at  least  whether  their  masters  will  thank  them 
for  their  zeal  in  such  a  cause.     It  is,  I  think,  a 
known  story  of  a  gentleman,  who  fought  ano- 
ther  for  calling  him  a  son  of  a  whore  ;  that  the 
lady  desired  her  son  to  make  no  more  quarrels 
upon  the  subject,  because  it  was  true.     For  pray, 
sir,  does  it  not  look  like  a  jest,  that  such  a  per- 
nicious crew,  after  draining  our  wealth,  and  dis- 
covering  the   most    destructive   designs   against 
our  church   and  state,  instead  of  thanking  for- 
tune that  they  are  got  off  safe  in  their  persons  and 
plunder,  should  hire  these  bullies  of  the  pen,  to 
defend  their  reputations?  I  remember,  I  thought 
It  the  hardest  case  in  the  world,    when  a  poor 
acquaintance  of  mine,    having  fallen  in  among 
sharpers,  where  he  lost   all  his  money,  and  then 
c<>Uiplaining  he  was  cheated,  got  a  good  beating 
^^  to  the  bargin,  for  offering  to  affront  gentlemen. 
^  believe  the  only  reason,  why  these  purloiners  of 
^'^^    publick,    cause  such  a  clutter  to  be  made 
^t^out  their  reputations,  is,  to  prevent  inquisitions 
/^3.t  might  tend   toward   making  them   refund  : 
**^e  those  women  they  call  shoplifters,  who,  when 
tUey  are  challenged  for  their  thefts,  appear  to  be 
^*Shty  angry  and   affronted,  for  fear  of  being 
*^^rched. 

I  will  dismiss  you,  sir,  when  I  have  taken  no- 

^^^e  of  one  particular.     Perhaps  you  may  have 

observed  in  the  tolerated  factious  papers  of  the 
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weoki  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  is  frequently 
reflected  on^  for  having  been  ecclesiastical  com^ 
missioner,  and  lord  treasurer,  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  James.  The  fact  is  true ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied,  to  his  immortal  honour,  that, 
because  he  could  not  comply  with  the  measures 
then  taking,  he  resigned  both  those  employments; 
of  which  the  latter  was  immediately  supplied  by 
a  commission,  composed  of  two  popish  lords,  and 
the  present  earl  of  Godolphin. 
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THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  22,   1710-11. 

Lau8  summa  in  forfu7iGS  homs^  non  exfiillsse  se  irt  potestatey  nonfuiss^ 
imolenttm  in  pecimia,    non  sc  pnrtulisse   aliis  propter  abundan-* 
tiam  fortunoc. 

In  the  goods  of  fortune  it  is  the  highest  commendation  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  elated  in  power,  insolent  in  riches,  or  con- 
temptuous amid  the  overflowing  of  fortune. 

I  AM  conscious  to  invself,  that  I  write   this 
paper  with  no  other  intention  but  of  doing  gQod« 
I    never   received   injury   from    the  late    mini 
stry,    nor  advantage   from    the   present,    farthf 
than  in  common  with  every  good  subject.     The 
were  among  the  former,  one  or  two,  who  mu 
be  allowed  to  have  possessed   very  valuable  qt 
lities :  but,  proceeding  by  a  system  of  politic' 

wh 
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nrfaich  our  constitution  could  not  suffer^  and  dis- 
covering a  contempt  of  all  religion,  especially  of 
that  which  has  been  so  happily  established  among 
118  ever  since  the  Reformation ;  they  seem  to  have 
1>een  justly  suspected  of  no  very  good  inclinations 
to  either. 

It  is  possible,  that  a  man  may  speculatively  pre- 
fer the  constitution  of  another  country,  or  a  Uto- 
pia of  his  own,  before  that  of  the  nation  where 
lie  is  born  and  lives  ;  yet,  from  considering  the 
dangers  of  innovation,  the  corruptions  of  man- 
kind, and  the  frequent  impossibility  of  reducing 
ideas  to  practice,  he  may  join  heartily  in  preser- 
ving the  present  order  of  things,  and  be  a  true 
iriend  to  the  government  already  settled.  So  in 
religion,  a  man  may  perhaps  have  little  or  none 
of  it  at  heart ;  yet  if  he  conceals  his  opinions,  if 
ie  endeavours  to  make  no  proselytes,  advances 
no  impious  tenets  in  writing  or  discourse ;  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  atheistical  notion,  he  be- 
lieves religion  to  be  only  a  contrivance  of  politi- 
cians for  keeping  the  vulgar  in  awe,  and  that  the* 
j)resent  model  is  better  adjusted  than  any  other  to 
Qo  useful  an  end  ;  although  the  condition  of  such 
a  man,  as  to  his  own  future  state,  be  very  deplo- 
rable ;  yet  Providence,  \yhich  often  works  good 
^Dut  of  evil,  can  make  even  such  a  man  an  instru- 
^Kient  for  contributing  toward  the  preservation  of 
^lie  church. 

On  the  other  side ;  I  take  a  state  to  be  truly  in 

dlanger,  both  as  to  its  religion  and  government, 

"^hen  a  set  of  ambitious  politicians,  bred  up  in 

Tiatred  to  the  constitution,  and  a  contempt  for  all 

Teligion,  are  forced  upon  exerting  these  qualities 
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order  to  keep  or  increase  their  power,  by 
idening  their  bottom^  and  taking  in  (like  Ma- 
omet)  some  principles  from  every  party,  that  is 
Q  any  way  discontented  at  the  present  faith  and 
settlement ;  which  was  manifestly  our  pase.  Upon 
this  occasion,  I  remember  to  have  asked  some 
considerable  whigs,  whether  it  did  not  bring  a 
disreputation  upon  their  body,  to  have  the  whole 
herd  of  presbyterians,  itidependents,  atheists,  ana- 
baptists, deists,  quakers,  and  socinians,  openly 
and  universally  listed  under  their  banners  ?  They 
answered  that  all  this  was  absolutely  necessary,- 
in  order  to  make  a  balance  against  the  tones; 
and  all  little  enough  ;  for  indeed,  it  was  as  much 
as  they  could  possibly  do,  although  assisted  with 
the  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  every  employ- 
ment ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  English  gentry 
kept  firm  to  their  old  principles  in  church  and 
state. 

But,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  hitherto  said, 
I  am  informed,  several  among  the  whigs   con- 
tinue still  so  refractory,  that  they  will  hardly  al- 
low the  heads  of  their  party  to  have  entertained 
any  designs  of  ruining  the  constitution ;  or  that 
they  would  have  endeavoured  it  if  they  had  con- 
tinued in  power.     I  beg  their  pardon,  if  I  have 
discovered  a  secret ;  but  who  could  imagine  they 
ever  intended  it  should  be  one,  after  those  overt 
acts    with  which   they    thought  fit   to  conclude 
their  farce?     But  perhaps  they  now  find  it  con 
venient  to  deny  vigorously  ;    that  the  questio' 
mav  remain,   whv  was  tlie  old  ministrv  chanore^ 
which  they  urge  on  without  ceasing,  as  if  no  o 
casion  in  the  least  had  been  given ;  but  that 

w 
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were  owing  to  the  insinuations  of  crafty  men^ 
practising  upon  the  weakness  of  an  easy  prince : 
I  shall  therefore  offer,  atnong  a  hundred,  one  rea- 
son for  this  change,  which  I  think  would  justify 
any  monarch,  who  ever  reigned,  for  the  like  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  is  notorious  enough,  how  highly  princes 
have  been  blamed  in  the  histories  of  all  countries, 
particularly  of  our  own,  upon  the  account  of  their 
minions ;  who  have  been  ever  justly  odious  to  the 
people  for  their  insoleijce  and  avarice,  and  engros- 
sing the  favours  df  their  masters.  Whoever  has 
been  the  least  conversant  in  the  English  story, 
•cannot  but  have  heard  of  Gaveston,  the  Spencers, 
and  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  by  the  excess  and 
abuse  of  their  power,  cost  the  princes  they  served, 
or  rather  governed,  their  crowns  and  lives.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  minions,  it  must  at  least  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  prince  is  pleased  and 
happy,  although  his  subjects  be  aggrieved ;  and 
he  has  the  plea  of  friendship  to  excuse  him,  which 
is  a  disposition  of  generous  minds.  Besides,  a 
wise  minion,  although  he  be  haughty  to  others,  is 
humble  and  insinuating  to  his  master,  and  culti- 
vates his  favour  by  obedience  and  respect.  But 
our  misfortune  has  been  a  great  deal  worse ;  we 
have  suffered  for  some  years  under  the  oppression, 
the  avarice,  and  insolence  of  those,  for  whom  the 
queen  had  neither  esteem  nor  friendship;  who 
rather  seemed  to  snatch  their  own  dues,  than  re- 
ceive the  favour  of  their  sovereign ;  and  were  so 
far  from  returning  respect,  that  they  forgot  com- 
nion  good  manners.  They  imposed  on  their 
-prince,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  affairs  of  their 
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Own  creating:  they  first  raised  difficulties,  and 
then  offered  them  as  arguments  to  keep  themselve$ 
itr  power.  They  united  themselves,  against  na^ 
tare  and  principle,  to  a  party  they  had  always 
abhorred,  and  which  was  now  content  to  coma 
in  upon  any  terms,  leaving  them  and  their  crea* 
tures  in  full  possession  of  the  court :  then  they 
urged  the  formidable  strength  of  that  party,  and 
the  dangers  which  must  follow  by  disobliging  it» 
So  that  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  how  a  princess, 
thus  besieged  on  all  sides,  could  alone  have  cou- 
rage and  prudence  enough  to  extricate  herself. 

And  indeed  there  is  a  point  of  history  relating 
to  this  matter,  which  well  deserves  to  be  consi^ 
dered.  When  her  majesty  came  to  the  crown, 
she  took  into  favour  and  employment  several  per* 
sons,  who  were  esteemed  the  best  friends  of  the 
old  constitution ;  among  whom  none  were  reckon- 
ed farther  gone  in  the  high  cliurch  principles  (as 
they  are  usually  called)  than  two  or  three  who 
had  at  that  time  most  credit ;  and  ever  since,  un- 
til within  these  few  months,  possessed  all  power 
at  court  So  that  the  first  umbrage  given  to  the 
whigs,  and  the  pretences  for  clamouring  against 
France  and  the  pretender,  were  derived  from 
them.  And  I  believed  nothing  appeared  then 
more  unlikely,  than  that  such  different  opinions 
should  ever  incorporate ;  that  party  having,  upon 
former  occasions,  treated  those  very  persons  with 
enmity  enough.  But  some  lords  then  about 
court,  and  in  the  queen's  good  graces,  not  able 
to  endure  those  growing  impositions  upon  the 
prince  and  people,  presumed  to  interpose;  and 
were  consequently  soon  removed  and  disgraced. 

However, 
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However,  when  a  most  exorbitant  grant  was  pro- 
posed, antecedent  to  any  visible  merit,  it  mis- 
carried in  parliament,  for  want  of  being  seconded 
by  those  who  had  most  credit  in  the  house ;  and 
who,  having  always  opposed  the  like  excesses  in 
a  former  reign,  thought  it  their  duty   to  do  so 
still,  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  dislike  waft 
not  against  persons,  but  things.     But  this  was  to 
cross  the  oligarchy  in  the  tenderest  point ;  a  point 
which  outweighed  all  considerations  of  duty  and 
gratitude  to  their  prince,  or  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution :  and  therefore,  after  having  in  several 
private  meetings  concerted  measures  with  their 
old  enemies,  and  granted  as  well  as  received  con- 
ditions ;    they  began  to  change  their  style  and 
their  countenance,  and  to  put  it  as  a  maxim  in 
the  mouths  of  their  emissaries,  that  England  must 
be  saved  by  whigs.     This  unnatural  league  was 
■afterward  cultivated  by  another  incident,  I  mean 
the  act  of  security,  and  the  consequences  of  it, 
which  every  body  knows ;  when  (to  use  the  words 
of  my  correspondent*)   the  sovereign  authority 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  faction,  and  made 
the  purchase  of  indemnity  for  an  offending  mini- 
ster.    Thus  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  im- 
proved that  between  the  ministry  and  the  junto ; 
\vhich  was  afterward  cemented  by  their  mutual 
danger  in  that  storm  they  so  narrowly  escaped 
^bout  three  years  ago,  but  however  was  not  quite 
.jDerfected  till  prince  George'sf  death ;  and  then 
Ithey  went  lovingly  on   together,    both  satisfied 

*  Letter  to  the  Examiner.     11. 
t  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  to  the  queen.     N. 
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with  their  several  shares,  and  at  full  liberty  to 
gratify  their  predominant  inclinations ;  the  first, 
their  avarice  and  ambition  ;  the  other,  their  mo- 
dels of  innovation  in  church  and  state. 

Therefore,  whoever  thinks  fit  to  revive  that 
baffled  question,  why  was  the  late  ministry  chang- 
ed, may  receive  the  following  answer ;  that  it  was 
become  necessary  by  the  insolence  and  avarice  of 
some  about  the  queen,  who,  in  order  to  perpe-? 
tuate  their  tyrannj^  had  made  a  monstrous  alli- 
ance with  those  who  profess  principles  destructive 
to  our  religion  and  government.  If  this  will  not 
suffice,  let  him  make  an  abstract  of  all  the  abuses 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  papers,  and  view 
them  together ;  after  which,  if  he  still  remain  un- 
satisfied, let  him  suspend  his  opinion  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Although,  after  all,  I  think  the  question 
as  trifling  as  that  of  the  papists,  when  they  ask 
us,  where  was  our  religion  before  Luther  ?  And 
indeed  the  ministry  was  changed  for  the  same 
reasons  that  religion  was  reformed ;  because  a 
thousand  corruptions  had  crept  into  the  discipline 
and  doctrine  of  the  state,  by  the  pride,  the  ava- 
rice, the  fraud,  and  the  ambition  of  those,  who 
administered  to  us  in  secular  affairs. 

I  heard  myself  censured  the  other  day  in  a  cof- 
fee-house, for  seeming  to  glance  in  the  letter  to 
Crassus  against  a  great  man,  who  is  still  in  em- 
ployment, and  likely  to  continue  so.  What  if  I 
had  really  intended  that  such  an  application 
should  be  given  it  ?  I  cannot  perceive  how  I 
could  be  justly  blamed  for  so  gentle  a  reproof. 
If  I  saw  a  handsome  young  fellow  going  to  a  ball 

at  court,  with  a  great  smut  upon  his  face;   could 

he 
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he  take  it  ill  in  me  to  point  out  the  place^  and 
desire  him,  with  abundance  of  good  words,  to 
pull  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  it  off;  or  bring 
him  to  a  glass,  where  he  might  plainly  see  it  with 
his  own  eyes  ?  Does  any  man  think  I  shall  suf- 
fer my  pen  to  inveigh  against  vices,  only  because 
they  are  charged  upon  persons  who  are  no  longer 
in  power  ?  Every  body  knows,  that  certain  vices 
are  more  or  less  pernicious,  according  to  the  sta- 
tions of  those  who  possess  them.  For  example, 
lewdness  and  intemperance  are  not  of  so  bad 
consequences  in  a  town-rake,  as  in  a  divine; 
cowardice  in  a  lawyer,  is  more  supportable  than 
in  an  officer  of  the  army.  If  I  should  find  fault 
with  an  admiral  because  he  wanted  politeness,  or 
an  alderman  for  not  understanding  Greek ;  that 
indeed  would  be  to  go  out  of  the  way  for  occa- 
sion of  quarelling.  But  excessive  avarice  in  a 
general  is,  I  think,  the  greatest  defect  he  can  be 
liable  to,  next  to  the  want  of  courage  and  con- 
duct ;  and  may  be  attended  with  the  most  ruin- 
ous consequences,  as  it  was  in  Crassus,  who  to 
that  vice  alone  owed  the  destruction  of  himsdf 
'and  his  army.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  praising 
men's  excellencies ;  which  are  more  or  less  valu- 
able, as  the  person  you  commend  has  occasion  to 
employ  them.  A  man  may  perhaps  mean  honest- 
ly ;  yet,  if  he  be  not  able  to  spell,  he  shall  never 
have  my  vote  to  be  a  secretary.  Another  ma}'' 
have  wit  and  learning,  in  a  post,  where  honesty 
with  plain  common  sense  are  of  much  more  use. 
.You  may  praise  a  soldier  for  his  skill  at  chess, 
.because  it  is  said  to  be  a  military  game,  and  the 
emblem  of  drawing  up  an  army  ;  but  this  to  a 
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treasurer  would  be  no  more  a  compliment,  than 
if  you  called  him  a  gamester  or  a  jockey. 

P.S.  I  have  received  a  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Greenshields ;  the  person  that  sent  it  may 
-jcnovv,  that  I  will  say  something  to  it  in  the 
next  paper. 


NUMBER  XXXI. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH   1,    1710-11. 

Quet  enim  domus  iam  sfahilis,  qua  iam  firma  civUas  cstj  qucs  noK 
cdUs  atque  dissidiis  fundiius  possii  ccerti  ? 

What  family  so  established,  what  society  so  firmly  united,  tbat 
it  cannot  be  broken  and  dissolved  by  intestine  quarrels  and 
divisions  ?  . 

IF  we  examine  what  societies  of  men  are  in 
closest  union  among  themselves,  we  shall  find 
them  either  to  be  those  who  are  engaged  in  some 
evil  design,  or  who  labour  under  one  common  mis- 
fortune. Thus  the  troops  of  banditti  in  several 
countries  abroad,  the  knots  (rf  high  way  men  in  our 
own  nation,  the  several  tribes  of  sharpers,  thieves, 
and  pickpockets,  with  many  others,  are  so^  firmly 
knit  together,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  thbn 
to  break  or  dissolve  their  several  gangs :  so  like- 
wist 
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wise  those  who  are  fellow  sufferers  under  tny  mis- 
fortune, whether  it  be  in  reality  or  opinion,  are 
usually  contracted  into  a  very  strict  union ;  as 
we  may  observe  in  the  papists  throughout  the 
kingdom,  under  those  real  difficulties  which  are 
justly  put  on  them ;  and  in  the  several  schisms  of 
Presbyterians,  and  other  sects,  under  that  grie- 
Tous  persecution  of  the  modern  kind,  called  want 
of  power.  And  the  reason  why  such  confedera- 
cies are  kept  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  very 
plain;  because,  in  each  of  those  cases  I  havfe 
mentioned,  the  whole  body  is  moved  by  one 
spirit  in  pursuit  of  one  gi^eral  end,  and  th« 
interest  of  individuals  is  not  crossed  by  each  other, 
or  by  the  whole. 

Now  both  these  motives  are  joined  to  unite  the 
liigh-flying  whigs  at  present:  they  have  been 
^ways  engaged  in  an  evil  design,  and  of  late 
,they  are  faster  rivetted  by  that  terrible  calamity, 
the  loss  of  power.  So  that  whatever  designs  a 
mischievous  crew  of  dark  confederates  may  pos- 
sibly entertain,  who  will  stop  at  no  means  to 
<ompass  them,  may  be  justly  apprehended  from 
these. 

On  the  other  side,  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
j>ublick,  and  would  gladly  contribute  to  its  ser- 
vice are  apt  to  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the 
methods  of  promoting  it :  and  when  their  party 
flourishes,  are  sometimes  envious  at  those  in 
power ;  ready  to  over-value  their  own  merit,  and 
be  impatient  until  it  be  rewarded  by  the  measure 
idiey  have  prescribed  for  themselves.  There  is  a 
&rther  topick  of  contention,  which  a  ruling 
fVty  is  apt  to  fall  into,  in  relation  to  retrospec- 
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ns,  and  inquiry  into  past  miscarriages;  whereia 
me  are  thought  too  warm  and  zealous,  others 
10  cool  and  remiss ;  while  in  the  mean  time  these 
ivisions  are  industriously  fomented  by  the  dis- 
:arded  faction;  which,  although  it  be  an  old 
practice,  has  been  much  improved  in  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  who,  when  they  despaired  of  per- 
verting this  nation  to  popery,  by  arguments  or 
plots  against  the  state,  sent  their  emissaries  to 
subdivide  us  into  schisms.  And  this  expedient 
is  now,  with  great  propriety,  taken  up  by  our 
men  of  incensed  moderation ;  because  they  sup- 
pose themselves  able  to  attack  the  strongest  of 
our  subdivisions,  and  to  subdue  us  one  after  an- 
other. Nothing  better  resembles  this  proceeding, 
than  that  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  where,  two  of  the  former  being 
killed,  the  third,  who  remained  entire  and  un- 
touched, was  able  to  kill  his  three  wounded  ad- 
versaries, after  he  had  divided  them  by  a  strata- 
gem. I  well  know  with  how  tender  a  hand  all 
this  should  be  touched ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  warn  the  friends  as  well 
as  expose  the  enemies  of  the  publick  weal; 
and  to  begin  preaching  up  union,  upon  the 
first  suspicion  that  any  steps  are  made  to  dis- 
turb it. 

But  the  two  chief  subjects  of  discontent,  which, 
upon  most  great  changes  in  the  management  of 
publick  affairs  are  apt  to  breed  differences  amon^ 
those  who  are  in  possession,  are  what  I  have  jus 
now  mentioned ;  a  desire  of  punishing  the  coi 
ruptioa  of   former    managers ;     and    rewardir 
mejfit  among   those  who  have  been  any  way  i 

strumen 
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stnimental  or  consenting  to  the  change.      The 
first  of  these  is  a  point  so  nice,  that  I  shall  pur- 
posely wave  it :  but  the  latter  I  take  to  fall  pro- 
perly  within    my    district.      By  merit,    I   here 
understand  that  value  which  every   man    puts 
upon  his  own  deservings  from  the  publick.     And 
I  believe,  there  could  not  be  a  more  difficult  em- 
ployment  found    out,    than  that    of    paymaster 
general  to  this  sort  of  merit ;    or  a  more  noisy, 
crowded  place,  than  a  court  of  judicature  erected 
to  settle  and  adjust  every  man's  claim  upon  that 
article.      I  imagine,    if  this  had  fallen  into  the 
fancy  of   the  ancient  poets,    they    would   have 
dressed  it  up  after  their  manner  into  an  agreeable 
fiction  ;  and  given  us  a  genealogy  and  description 
of  merit,  perhaps  not  very  different  from  that 
which  follows. 

A  poetical  genealogy  and  description  of  MERIT. 

"That  true  merit  was  the  son  of  Virtue  and 
Honour ;  but  that  there  was  likewise  a  spurious 
child,  who  usurped  the  name,  and  wJiose  parents 
were  Vanity  and  Impudence.  That  at  a  distance 
there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  them,  and 
they  were  often  mistaken  for  each  other.  That 
the  bastard  issue  had  a  loud  shrill  voice,  which 
was  perpetually  employed  in  cravings  and  com- 
plaints; while  the  other  never  spoke  louder  than 
a  whisper,  and  was  often  so  bashful  that  he  could 
not  speak  at  all.  That  in  all  great  assemblies  the 
false  merit  would  step  before  the  true,  and  stand 
just  in  his  way ;  was  constantly  at  court,  or  great 
men's  levees,  or  whispering  in  some  minister  s  ear. 
That  the  more  you  fed  him,  the  more  hungx^  ^wA. 

vox*  jv.  JM  TLtn^oxXuxvaA.^ 
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importunate  he  grew.  That  he  often  passed  fot 
the  true  son  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  and  the 
genuine,  for  an  impostor.  That  he  was  born 
distorted  and  a  dwarf,  but  by  force  of  art 
appeared  of  handsome  shape,  and  taller  tlian  the 
usual  size;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were 
wise  and  good,  as  well  as  vigilant,  could  discover 
his  littleness  or  deformity.  That  the  true  Merit 
had  been  often  forced  to  the  indignity  of  apply- 
ing to'  the  false,  for  his  credit  with  those  in 
power,  and  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  That 
false  Merit  filled  the  antichambers  with  a  crew  of 
his  dependants  and  creatures,  such  as  projectors, 
schematists,  occasional  converts  to  a  party> 
prostitute  flatterers,  starveling  writers,  buffoons, 
shallow  politicians,  empty  orators,  and  the  like ; 
who  all  owned  him  for  their  patron,  and  he  gi;^w 
discontented  if  they  were  not  immediately  fed." 

This  metaphorical  description  of  false  Merit  is, 
I  doubt,  calculated  for  most  countries  in  Christ* 
cndom ;  as  to  our  own,  I  believe  it  may  be  said, 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  of  charity,  that  we  are 
fully  -able  to  reward  every  man  among  us  acr 
cording  to  his  real  deservings :  and  I  think  I  may 
add,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  that  nevef 
any  prince  had  a  ministry  with  a  better  judgment 
to  distinguish  between  false  and  real  merit,  than 
that  which  is  now  at  the  helm ;  or  whose  inclin^^ 
tion,  as  well  as  interest,  was  greater  to  encourage 
the  latter.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
those  great  and  excellent  persons  we  see  at  the) 
head  of  affairs,  are  of  the  queen's  own  personal, 
voluntary  choice ;  not  forced  upon'  hey  by  ^y 

insolekt, 


insolent,  over-grown  favourite,  or  by  the  pre- 
tended necessity  of  complying  with  an  unruly 
ikction. 

Yet  these  are  the  persons  whom  those  scandals 
to  the  press,  in  their  daily  pamphlets  and  papers, 
openly  revile  at  so  ignominious  a  rate,  as  I  believe 
was  never  tolerated  before  under  any  government. 
For  surely  no  lawful  power  derived  from  a  piinco 
should  be  so  far  affronted,  as  to  leave  those  who 
are  in  authority  exposed  to  eveiy  scurrilous  libel- 
ler: because  in  this  point  I  make  a  mighty 
difference  between  those  -who  are  in,  and  those 
who  are  out  of  power ;  not  upon  any  regard  to 
their  persons,  but  the  stations  they  are  placed  ia 
by  the  sovereign.  And  if  my  distinction  be- 
right,  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  any  man,  whether 
if  a  stranger  were  to  read  the  invectives  which  are 
daily  published  against  the  present  ministry,  and 
tlie  outrageous  fury  of  the  authors  against  me  for 
censuring  the  last ;  he  would  not  conclude  the 
whigs  to  be  at  this  time  in  full  possession  of 
power  and  favour,  and  the  tories  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  But  all  this  now  ceases  to  be  a  wonder, 
since  the  queen  herself  is  no  longer  spared; 
witness  the  libel  published  some  days  ago,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Banks,"  where 
die  reflections  upon  her  sacred  majesty,  are  miich 
more  plain  and  direct,  than  ever  the  Examiner 
thought  fit  to  publish  against  the  most  obnoxious 
persons  in  a  ministry,  discarded  for  endeavouring 
the  ruin  of  their  prince  and  country.  Caesar 
indeed  threatened  to  hang  the  pirates  for  presum- 
ing to  disturb  him,  while  he  was  their  prisoner 
aboard  their  ship :    But  it  was  Csesar  w\\Q  dxd^  w^ 
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and  he  did  it  to  a  crew  of  publick  robbers;  and  it 
became  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  for  he  lived 
to  execute  what  he  had  threatened.  Had  they 
been  in  his  power  and  sent  such  a  message,  it 
could  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  the  extremes  of 
impudence,  folly,  or  madness. 

I  had  a  letter  last  week  relating  to  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  an  episcopal  clergyman  of  Scotland;  and 
the  writer  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  that  part  of 
Britain.  I  remember  formerly  to  have  read  a 
printed  account  of  Mr.  Greenshields'  case,  who 
has  been  prosecuted  and  silenced,  for  no  other 
reason  beside  reading  divine  service  after  the 
manner  of  the  church  of  England,  to  his  own 
congregation,  who  desired  it;  though,  as  the 
gentleman  who  writes  to  me  says,  there  is  no  law 
in  Scotland  against  those  meetings  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  Green^ 
shields  will  soon  be  affirmed,  if  some  care  be  not 
taken  to  prevent  it.  I  am  altogether  uninformed  in 
the  particulars  of  this  case,  and  besides,  to  treat 
it  justly  would  not  come  within  the  compass  of 
my  paper;  therefore  I  could  wish  the  gentleman 
would  undertake  it  in  a  discourse  by  itself;  and 
I  should  be  glad  he  would  inform  the  publick 
in  one  fact ;  whether  episcopal  assemblies  are 
freely  allowed  in  Scotland?  It  is  notorious,  that 
abundance  of  their  clergy  fled  from  thence  some 
years  ago  iuto  England  and  Ireland,  as  from  a 
persecution ;  but  it  M'as  alleged  by  their  enemies, 
that  they  refused  to  take  the  oaths. to  the  govern- 
ment, which  however  none  of  them  scrupled 
when  they  came  among  us.       It   is    somewhat 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary  to  see  our  whigs  and  fanaticks  keep 
lach  a  stir  about  the  sacred  act  of  toleration, 
while  their  brethren  will  not  allow  a  connivance 
in  80  near  a  neighbourhood;  especially  if  what 
the  gentleman  insists  on  in  his  letter  be  true, 
that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  two  in  three  of  the  commons,  are  episcopal ; 
of  which,  one  argument  he  offers  is,  the  present 
choice  of  their  representatives  in  both  houses, 
though  opposed  to  the  utmost  by  the  preachings^ 
threatenings,  and  anathemas  of  the  kirk.  Such 
usage  to  a  majority  may,  as  he  thinks,  be  of 
dangerous  consequence ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
him.  If  these  be  the  principles  of  the  high  kirk, 
god  preserve,  at  least  the  southern  parts  from  their 
tyranny ! 


NUMBER  XXXII. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH  8,    1710-11. 


Garrit  amies 


Ex  re  fabellas. 


Never  fails 

To  cheer  our  converse  with  his  pithy  tales. 

I  HAD  last  week  sent  me,  by  an  unknown 
band,  a  passage  out  of  Plato,  with  some  hints 
how  to  apply  it.     That  author  puts  a  fable  into 
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the  mouth  of  Aristophanes,  with  an  account  of 
the  original  of  love :  that  mankind  was  at  first 
created  with  four  arms  and  legs,  and  all  otibfir 
parts  double  to  what  they  are  now ; '  till  Jppiter, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  cleft  him  ip  two 
with  a  thunderbolt;  since  which  time  we  aie 
always  looking  out  for  our  other  half;  and  thi$  is 
the  cause  of  love.  But  Jupiter  threatened,  that  if 
they  did  not  mend  their  manners,  be  would  give 
them  t'other  :slit,  and  leave  them  to  hop  about 
in  the  ^hape  of  figures  in  basso  relievo.  The 
effect  of  this  last  threatening,  my  correspondent; 
imagines,  is  now  come  to  pass ;  and  that  ^s  the 
first  splitting  was  the  original  of  love,  by  inclin- 
ing us  to  search  for  our  other  half;  so  the  second 
was  the  cause  of  hatred,  by  prompting  us  to  fly 
from  our  other  side,  and  dividing  the  same  body 
into  two,  gave  each  slice  the  name  of  party. 

I  approve  the  fable  and  application,  with  thisi 
refinement  upon  it:  for  parties  do  not  only  split 
a  nation,  but  every  individual  among  tl^em,  leav- 
ing each  but  half  their  strength,  and  wit,  apd  ho- 
nesty, and  good  nature ;  but  one  eye  and  ear  for 
their  sight  and  heaving,  and  equally  lopping  the 
rest  of  the  senses.  Where  parties  are  pretty  equal 
in  a  stale,  po  man  can  perceive  one  bad  quality 
in  his  own,  or  good  one  in  his  adversaries.  Be- 
sides, party  being  a  dry  disagreeable  subject,  it 
renders  conversation  insipid  or  sour,  and  cpnfines 
invention.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  leaders,  but 
the  insignificant  crowd  of  followers  in  a  party, 
who  have  been  the  instruments  of  mixing  it  in 
every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life.  As  the 
Ssealots  amonsr  the  Jews  bound  the  law  about  their 

forehead, 
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forehead,  and  wrists,  and  hems  of  their  garments, 
so  the  women  among  us  have  got  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  party  in  their  muffs,  their  fans,  and 
their  furbelows.     The  whig  ladies  put  on  their 
patches  in. a  different  manner  from  the  tories. 
They  have  made  schisms  in  the  playhouse,  and 
each  have  their  particular  sides  at  the  opera :  and 
when  a  man  changes  his  party,  he  must  infallibly 
count  upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress.     I  asked  a 
gentleman  the  other  day,  how  he  liked  such  a 
lady  ?   But  he  would  not  give  me  his  opinion,  till 
I  had  answered  him  whether  she  were  a  whig  or 
a  tory.     Mr.  Prior,  since  he  is  known  to  visit  the 
present  ministry,  and  lay  some  time  under  a  sus- 
picion of  writing  the  Examiner,  is  no  longer  a 
man  of  wit ;  his  very  poems  have  contracted  a 
stupidity,  many  years  after  they  were  printed. 

Having  lately  ventured  upon  a  metaphorical 
genealogy  of  Merit,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper 
t:o  add  another  of  Party,  or  rather  of  Faction  (to 
^void  mistake)  not  telling  the  reader  whether  it 
Ije  my  own  or  a  quotation,  till  I  know  how  it  is 
approved.  But  whether  I  read,  or  dreamed  it,  the 
fable  is  as  follows : 

**  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Oppression,  after 

l"^aving  brought  forth   several  fair  children,    as 

^^liches.  Arts,  Learning,  Trade,  and  many  others, 

"Xvas  at  last  delivered  of  her  youngest  daughter, 

ailed  Faction ;  whom  Juno,  doing  the  office  of 

lie  midwife,  distorted  in  her  birth  out  of  envy  to 

lie  mother,  whence  it  derived  its  peevishness  and 

ickly  constitution.     However,  as  it  is  often  the 

ature  of  parents  to  grow  most  fond  of  their 
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youngest  and  disagreeablest*  children,  so  it  hap- 
pened with  Liberty;  who  doatcd  on  this  daughter 
to  such  a  degree,  that  by  her  good  will  she  would 
never  suffer  the  girl  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  As  miss 
Faction  grew  up,  she  became  so  termagant  and  fro- 
>frard,  that  there  was  no  enduring  her  any  longer 
in  Heaven.    Jupiter  gave  her  warning  to  be  gone; 
and  her  mother,  rather  than  forsake  her,  took  the 
whole  family  down  to  earth.     She  landed  first  in 
Greece;  was  expelled  by  degrees  through  all  the 
cities  by  her  daughter's  ill  conduct;  fled  afterward 
to  Italy,  and  being  banished  thence,  took  shelter 
among  the  Goths,  with  whom  she  passed  into  most 
parts  of  Europe;    but,   being  driven  out  every 
where,  she  began  to  lose  esteem,  and  her  daugh- 
ter's faults  were  imputed  to  herself:  so  that  at 
this  time  she  has  hardly  a  place  in  the  world  to 
retire  to.     One  would  wonder  what  strange  qua- 
lities this  daughter  must  possess,  sufficient  to  blast 
the  influence  of  so  divine  a  mother,  and  the  rest 
of  her  children.    She  always  affected  to  keep  mean 
and  scandalous  company ;  valuing  nobody  but  just 
as  they  agreed  with  her  in  every  capricious  opinion 
she  thought  fit  to  take  up ;  and  rigorously  exact- 
ing compliance,  though  she  changed  her  senti- 
ments ever  so  often.     Her  great  employment  was 
to  breed  discord  among  friends  and  relations,  and 
make  up  monstrous  aUiances  between  those  whose 
dispositions  least  resembled  each  other.   Whoever 
ofiered  to  contradict  her,  though  in  the  most  in- 

*  '  Disagreeablest* — has  a  bad  sound  ;  it  should  be  *  most 
*  disagreeable;'  polysyllables,  in  genenil,  should  have  their  de- 
grees of  comparison  formed  by,  *  more'  and  '  most.'     S. 

significant 
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Bignificant  trifle,  she  would  be  sure  to  distinguish 
by  some  ignominious  appellation,  and  allow  them 
to  have  neither  honour,  wit,  beauty,  learning,  ho- 
nesty, or  common  sense.     She  intruded  into  all 
companies  at  the  most  unreasonable  times;  mixed 
at  balls,  assemblies,  and  other  parties  of  pleasure, 
haunted  every  coffee-house  and  bookseller's  shop, 
and  by  her  perpetual  talking  filled  all  places  with 
disturbance  and  confusion :  she  buzzed  about  the 
merchant  in  the  exchange,  the  divine  in  his  pulpit, 
and  the  shopkeeper  behind  his  counter.  Above  all, 
she  frequented  publick  assemblies,  where  she  sat 
in  the  shape  of  an  obscene,  ominous  bird,  ready 
to  prompt  her  friends,  as  they  spoke." 

If  I  understand  this  fable  of  Faction  right,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  those  who  set  themselves 
up  against  the  true  interest  and  constitution  of 
their  country;  which  I  wish  the  undertakers  for 
the  late  ministry  would  please  to  take  notice  of, 
or  tell  us  by  what  figure  of  speech  they  pretend 
to  call  so  great  and  unforced  a  majority,  with  the 
queen  at  their  head,   by  the  name  of  the  faction  ; 
which  is  not  unhke  the  phrase  of  the  nonjurors, 
who,  dignifying  one  or  two  deprived  bishops,  and 
half  a  score  clergymen  of  the  same  stamp,  with 
the  title  of  the  church  of  England,  exclude  all  the 
rest  as  schismaticks;  or  like  the  presbyteriaivj  lay- 
ing the  same-accusation,  with  equal  justice,  against 
the  established  religion. . 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  inquiring,  what  are 
the  true  characteristicks  of  a  faction;  or  how  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  great  body  of  the 
people  who  are  friends,  to  the  covisUUvUow'^.  TXvt. 
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beads  of  a  faction  are  usually  a  set  of  upstarts,  or 
men  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  whom  some  grea^t 
change  in  a. government  did  at  first  out  of  their 
obscurity  produce  upon  the  stage.  They  associate 
themselves  with  those  who  dislike  the  old  establishr 
ment,  religious  and  civil.  They  are  full  of  new 
schemes  in  politicks  and  divinity;  they  have  an 
incurable  hatred  against  the  old  nobility,  and 
strengthen  their  party  by  dependants  raised  from 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  They  have  several  ways 
of  working  themselves  into  power;  but  they  arc 
sure  to  be  called,  when  a  corrupt  administration 
wants. to  be  supported,  against  thoj^e  who  are  en- 
deavouring at  a  reformation;  and  they  firmly  ob- 
serve that  celebrated  maxim,  of  preserving  power 
.by  the  same  arts  by  which  it  is  attained.  They 
act  with  the  spirit  of  those  who  believe  their  time 
is  but  short;  and  their  first  care  is,  to  heap  up 
immense  riches  at  the  publick  expense ;  in  which 
they  have  two  ends  beside  that  common  one  of 
insatiable  avarice,  which  are,  to  make  themselves 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  commonwealth  in  de^ 
pendence.  Thus  they  hope  to  compass  their  de- 
sign, which  is,  instead  of  fitting  their  principles 
to  the  constitution,  to  alter  and  adjust  the  qousti* 
tution  to  their  own  pernicious  principles. 

It  is  easy  determining  by  this  test,  to  which  side 
the  name  of  faction  most  properly  belongs.  But 
however,  I  will  give  them  any  system  of  law  or 
regal  government,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
this  present  time,  to  try  whether  they  can  tally  it 
w^ith  their  late  models ;  excepting  only  that  of 
Cromwell,  whom  perhaps  they  will  reckon  for  a 
tnonarch. 

If 
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*Jf  the  present  ministry,  and  so  great  a  majority 
in  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  be  only  a  faction^ 
it  must  appear  by  some  actions  which  answer  the 
idea  we  usually  conceive  from  that  word.  Have 
they  abused  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or  in- 
vaded the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject?  have 
jthey  offered  at  any  dangerous  innovations  in  church 
or  state?  have  they  broached  any  doctrines  of  he- 
resy, rebellipn,  or  tyranny?  have  any  of  them 
treated  their  sovereign  with  insolence,  engrossed 
and  sold  aU  her  favours,  or  deceived  her  by  base, 
jgross  misrepresentations  of  her  most  faithful  ser- 
vants ?  These  are  the  arts  of  a  faction,  and  who- 
•eyer  has  practised  them,  they  and  their  followers 
must  take  up  with  the  name. 

It  is  usually  reckoned  a  whig  principle  to  appeal 
to  thp  people ;  but  that  is  only  when  they  have 
been  so  wise  as  to  poison  their  understandings 
beforehand.  Will  they  npw  stand  to  this  appeal, 
and  be  determined  by  their  *cox  populiy  to  which 
side  their  title  of  faction  belongs  ?  And  that  the 
people  are  now  left  to  the  natural  freedom  of  their 
understanding  and  choice,  I  believe  their  adversa- 
ries will  hardly  deny.  They  will  now  refuse  this 
appeal)  and  it  is  reasonable  they  should;  a;id  I 
•will  farther  add,  that  if  our  people  resembled  the 
old  Grecians,  there  might  be  danger  in  such  a 
trial.  A  pragmatical  orator  told  a  great  man  at 
Athens,  that  whenever  the  people  were  in  their 
rage,  they  would  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces ; 
Yes,  says  the  other,  and  they  will  do  the  same  to 
you,  whenever  they  are  in  their  wits.  But  God 
be  thanked,  our  populace  is  more  merciful  in  their 
nature,  and  at  present  under  better  directioxv,  ^tA. 
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the  orators  among  us  have  attempted  to  confoudd 
both  prerogative  and  law  in  their  sovereign's  pre- 
sence, and  before  the  highest  cQurt  of  judicature, 
without  any  hazard  to  their  persons. 


6S 
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Non  est  ea  medidna,  cum  sanct  parti  corporis  scalpellum  adltibetuTf 
atque  integrcB;  carnificina  est  ista^  et  crmkUtas,  Hi  medenlur 
reipublkoey  qui  exsecant  pestan  aliquamy  ianquam  strumam  ci- 
vitatis. 

To  apply  the  knife  to  a  sound  and  healthy  part  of  the  body,  is 
butchery  and  cruelty;  not  real  surgery.  Those  are  the  true 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  a  state,  wlio  cut  off  the  pests  of 
society,  like  wens  from  the  human  body. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  general  subject  of  my 
discourses,  to  reflect  upon  an  event  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  surprising  nature.  A  great  mi- 
nister, in  high  confidence  with  the  queen,  under 
whose  management  the  weight  of  affairs  at  present 
is  in  a  great  measure  supposed  to  lie;  sitting  in 
council,  in  a  royal  palace,  with  a  dozen  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  state,  is  stabbed  at  the  very 
board  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  by  the  hand 
of  a  French  papist*,  then  under  examination  for 

high 

*  The  abbe  dc  Bourlie,  who,  having  quitted  his  native  country, 
3olicited  to  be  employed  against  it  in  several  courts  of  Europe, and 

assumed 
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high  treason ;  the  assassin  redoubles  his  blow  to 
inake  sure  work:  and  concluding  the  chancellor* 
was  dispatched,  goes  on  with  the  same  rage  to 
murder  a  principal  secretary  of  state  f :  and  that 
whole  noble  assembly  are  forced  to  rise  and  draw 
their  swords  in  their  own  defence,  as  if  a  wild 
beast  had  been  let  loose  among  them. 

This  fact  has  some  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  of  the  like  kind 
we  meet  with  in  history.  Caesar's  murder  being 
performed  in  the  senate  comes  nearest  to  the  case: 
but  that  was  an  affair  concerted  by  great  numbers 
of  the  chief  senators,  who  were  likewise  the  actors 
in  it;  and  not  the  M^ork  of  a  vile  single  ruffian. 
Harry  the  third  of  France  was  stabbed  by  an  en- 
thusiastick  friar,  whom  he  suffered  to  approach 
his  person,  while  those  who  attended  him  stood 
at  some  distance.  His  successor  met  the  same 
fate  in  a  coach,  wiiere  neither  he  nor  his  nobles, 
in  such  a  confinement,  were  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  our  own  country  we  have,  I  think,  but 
one  instance  of  this  sort,  which  has  made  any 
noise ;  I  mean  that  of  Felton  about  fourscore 
years  ago ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  to  stab 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  passing  through  a 

assumed  the  title  of  marquis  de  Guiscarl.  He  at  length  obtained 
a  commission  from  queen  A?me,  and  embarked  in  an  expedition 
against  f  ranee,  Nvhich  miscarried  ;  and  his  expectaiions  being  dis- 
appointed by  the  new  ministry,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace 
at  home,  by  acliiig  licre  as  a  '^py;  and  commenced  a  treasonable 
correspondence;  his  letters  were  intercepted,  and  produced  to  him 
by  Ml-.  Harley,  at  his  examination.     11. 

•  Mr.  Harley,  then  chancellor  ui  the  exchequer,  afterward  earl 
of  Oxford.     H. 

t  Mr.ilenry  St.  John,  afterward  lord  Culini^hroke.     H. 

dark 
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dark  lobby  from  one  room  to  another.  The  blow* 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  the  murderer 
might  have  escaped,  if  his.  own  concern  and  hor- 
ror, as  it  is  usual  in  such  cases,  had  not  betrayed 
him.  Besides,  that  act  of  Felton  will  admit  of 
some  extenuation  from  the  motives  he  is  said  to 
have  had  :  but  this  attempt  of  Guiscard  seems  to 
have  outdolie  them  all  in  every  heightening  cir- 
cumstance, except  the  difference  of  persons  be- 
tween a  king  and  a  great  minister ;  for  I  give  no 
allowance  at  all  to  the  difference  of  success  (which, 
however,  is  yet  uncertain  and  depending)  nor  think 
it  the  least  alleviation  to  the  crime,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  punishment. 

I  am  sensible  it  is  ill  arguing  from  particulars  to 
generals,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  charge  upon  a 
nation  the  crimes  of  a  few  desperate  villains  it  is 
so  unfortunate  to  produce ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  avowed,  that  the  French  have,  for  these* 
last  centuries,  been  somewhat  too  liberal  of  their 
daggers  upon  the  persons  of  their  greatest  men  j 
such  as  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  the  dukes  of  Guise 
father  and  son,  and  the  two  kings  I  last  men- 
tioned. I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  a  people, 
whose  genius  seems  wholly  turned  to  singing  and 
dancing,  and  prating,  to  vanity  and  impertinence; 
who  lay  so  much  weight  upon  modes  and  ges- 
tures; whose  essentialities  are  generally  so  very 
superficial;  who  are  usually  so  serious  upon  trifles, 
and  so  trilling  upon  what  is  serious,  have  been 
capable  of  committing  such  solid  villanies,  more 
suitable  to  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  or  the  silence 
and  thoughtfulness  of  an  Italian :  unless  it  be,  that 
in  a  nation  naturally  so  full  of  themselves,  and  of 

so 
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so  restless  imaginations,  whe^a^y  of  them  happen 
to  be  of  a  morose  and  gloomy  constitution,  that 
liuddle  of  confused  thoughts,  for  want  of  evar 
porating,  usually  terminates  in  rage  or  despair, 
JD'Avila  observes,  that  Jaques  Clement*  was  a 
sort  of  buffoon,  whom  the  rest  of  the  friars  used 
to  make  sport  with;  biit  at  last  giving  his  folly  a 
serious  turn,  it  ended  in  enthusiasm,  and  qualified 
"him  for  that  desperate  act  of  murdering  his  king. 

But,  in  the  marquis  de  Guiscard,  there  seems  to 
liave  been  a  complication  of  ingredients  for  such 
<sia  attempt.     He  had  committed  several  enormi- 
ties in  France,  was  extremely  prodigal  and  vicious, 
of  a  dark  melancholy  complexion  and  cloudy  coun- 
tenance, such  as  in  vulgar  physiognomy  is  called 
an  ill  look.     For  the  rest,   his  talents  were  very 
3nean,  having  a  sort  of  inferior  cunning,  but  very 
small  abilities ;  so  that  a  great  man  of  the  late 
Tninistry,  by  whom  he  was  invited  over,  and  with 
xmch  discretion  raised  at  first  step,  from  a  profli- 
gate popish   priest,  to  a  lieutenant  general,   and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  at  last  forced 
to  drop  him  for  shame. 

Had  such  an  accident  happened  under  that  fni- 
liistry,  and  to  so  considerable  a  member  of  it,  they 
"^ould  have  immediately  charged  it  upon  the  whole 
"body  of  those  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  faction. 
This  would  have  been  styled  a  high  church  prin- 
ciple: the  clergy  would  have  been  accused  as  pro- 
moters and  abettors  of  the  fact :  committees  would 
tave  been  sent,  to  promise  the  criminal  his  life, 

♦  The  monk  who  stabbed  Henry  III,  of  France.     II. 

provided 
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provided  they  might  have  liberty  to  direct  and 
dictate  hi^  confession;  and  a  black  list  would^ 
have  been  printed  of  all  those  who  had  been  ever 
seen  in  the  murderer's  company.  But  the  present 
men  in  power  hate  and  despise  all  such  detestable 
arts,  which  they  might  now  turn  upon  their  adver- 
saries with  much  more  plausibility,  than  ever  these 
did  their  honourable  negotiations  with  Gregg*. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  observing,  how  una- 
nimous a  concurrence  there  is  between  some  per- 
sons once  in  great  power,  and  a  French  papist; 
both  agreeing  in  the  great  end  of  taking  away 
Mr.  Harley's  life,  though  diftering  in  their  me- 
thods; the  first,  proceeding  by  subornation,  the 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1708,  Wiiriam  Gregg,  an  under 
clerk  to  Mr.  secretary  Harley,  was  detected  in  a  correspondence 
with  monsieur  Chamillard,  one  of  the  French  king's  ministers,  to 
whom  he  transmitted  the  proceedings  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  the  augmentation  of  the  British  forces,  and 
other  papers  of  gretit  importance.  Gregg,  when  he  was  indicted 
of  this  treason,  pleaded  guilty,  which  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  liar- 
ley's  enemies  to  insinuate,  that  he  was  privy  to  Gregg's  practices, 
and  had  by  assurances  of  pardon  prevailed  upon  him  to  plead 
guilty,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  examination  of  witnesses :  the  house 
of  lords  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  of  whom  lord  Sunder- 
land was  manager,  to  inquire  into  the  affair;  the  committee  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  complaint  was  made, 
that  all  Mr.  Harley 's  papers  had  been  lc»ng  exposed  to  the  meanest 
clerks  in  his  office;  and  it  was  requested,  that  more  caution  njght 
be  u"^cd  for  the  future.  Upon  this  address  the  execution  of  Gregg 
was  deferred  a  month  ;  during  which  time  he  was  solicited,  threat- 
ened, ar.d  promised,  but  still  persisting  to  take  the  whole  guilt 
upon  himself,  he  was  at  length  executed,  having,  in  a  paper  which 
he  left  behind  him,  justified  Mr.  Ilarley  in  particular;  which  he 
would  scarce  have  thought  necessary,  if  no  particular  attempt 
iiad  been  made  against  him.     N. 

other, 
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other,  by  violence:   wherein  Guiscard  seems  to 
have  the  advantage,  as .  aiming  no  farther  than 
his  life ;  while  the  others  designed  to  destroy  at 
once  both  that  and  his  reputation.    The  malice  of 
both  against  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  risen 
from   the  same   cause,    his   discovering   designs 
against  the  government.    It  was  Mr.  Harley,  who 
detected  the  treasonable  correspondence  of  Gregg, 
and  secured  him  betimes,  when  a  certain  great 
man,  who  shall  be  nameless,  had,  out  of  the  depth 
of  his  pohticks,  sent  him  a  caution  to  make  his 
escape,  which  would  certainly  have  fixed  the  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  upon  Mr.  Harley;  but  when  that 
was  prevented,  they  would  have  enticed  the  con- 
.demned  criminal  with  promise  of  a  pardon,   to 
write  and  sign  an  accusation  aigainst  the  secre- 
tary:   but  to   use  Gregg's   own  expression,   his 
deatli  was  nothing  near  so  ignominious,  as  would 
have  been  such  a  life,  that  must  be  saved  by  pros- 
tituting his  conscience.  The  same  gentleman  now 
Jies  stabbed  by  his  other  enemy,  a  popish  spy, 
irhose  treason  he  has  discovered.     God  preserve 
the  rest  of  her  majesty's  ministers  from  such  pro- 
testants,  and  from  such  papists ! 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  hint  at  some  particula- 
Tities  in  this  surprising  fact,  for  the  sake  of  those 
at  a  distance,  or  who  may  not  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed. The  murderer  confessed  in  Newgate,  that 
fcis  chief  design  was  against  Mr.  secretary  St.  John, 
V^ho  happened  to  change  seats  with  Mr.  Harley 
^or  more  convenience  of  examining  the  criminal : 
^ud  being- asked  what  provoked  him  to  stab  the 
chancellor,  he  said,  that  not  being  able  to  come 
^t  the  secretary  as  he  intended,  it  wa^  so\i\e  ?»a\!\s- 
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faction  to  murder  the  person  whom  he  thought 
Mr.  St  John  loved  best*. 

And  here,  if  Mr.  Harley  has  still  any  enemies 
left,  whom  his  blood  spilt  in  the  publick  service 
cannot  reconcile,  I  hope  they  will  at  least  admire 
his  magnanimity,  which  is  a  quality  esteemed  even 
in  an  enemy ;  and  I  think  there  are  few  greater 
instances  of  it  to  be  found  in  story.  After  the 
wound  was  given,  he  was  observed  neither  to 
change  his  countenance,  nor  discover  any  con- 
cern or  disorder  in  his  speech.  He  rose  up,  and 
walked  about  the  room  while  he  was  able,  with 
the  greatest  tranquillity,  during  the  height  of  the 
confusion.  When  the  surgeon  came,  he  took  him 
aside,  and  desired  he  would  inform  him  freely 
whether  the  wound  were  mortal,  because  in  that 
case,  he  said,  he  had  some  affairs  to  settle  rela- 
ting to  his  family.     The  blade  of  the  penknifef, 

broken 

*  How  much  he  was  mistaken  appears  by  lord  Bolingbroke's 
letter  to  sir  William  Wyndham.     H. 

t  The  penknife,  which  had  a  tortoiseshell  handle,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Harley  to  Dr.  Swift ;  who  had  the  broken  blade  joined  by 
a  silver  chain,  some  years  after  by  Mr.  Calderwood,  in  Dublin. 
Trifling  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  a  similar  assertion  of 
Mr.  Deanc  Swift's  produced  from  Dr.  Delany  the  following  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  fact:  "  P.  l6S  of  your  Essay,  you  tell  us  of 
my  lord  Oxford's  great  love  to  Swift,  in  the  following  words— • 
*■  but  what,  I  tiiink,  shewed  more  kindness  and  affecti(»n  than  any 
of  the  former,  was  the  present  of  that  penknife  wherewith  the  earl 
had  been  stabbed  by  Guiscard.  I  have  seen  the  penknife  several 
times :  it  was  a  common  ordinary  penknife,  with  a  tortoiseshell 
handle;  and,  when  it  was  shut,  was  about  the  length  of  &  man's 
little  finger.  But  as  the  blade  was  broken  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  handle,  by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  against  one  of  the  ribs  of 
t\k%  curl,  the  dQCtor  bad  a  hole  drilled  through  that  part  of  the 

blades 
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broken  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  against  the 
rib,  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  handle,  was 
dropt  out  (I  know  not  whether  from  the  wound, 
or  his  clothes)  as  the  surgeon  was  going  to  dress 
him :  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up,  and  wiping  it 
himself,  gave  it  somebody  to  keep,  saying,  he 
thought  it  now  properly  belonged  to  him.  He 
showed  no  sort  of  resentment ;  nor  spoke  one 
violent  word  against  Guiscard,  but  appeared  all 
the  while  the  least  concerned  of  any  in  the  com^- 
pany;  a  state  of  mind,  which,  in  such  an  exi- 
gency, nothing  but  innocence  can  give,  and  is 
truly  worthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher. 

If  there  be  really  so  great  a  difference  in  prin- 
ciple, between  the  high-flying  whigs  and  the 
friends  of  France,  I  cannot  but  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, how  came  they  to  join  in  the  destruction  of 
the  same  man  ?  can  his  death  be  possibly  for  the 
interest  of  both  ?  or  have  they  both  the  same 
quarrel  against  him,  that  he  is  perpetually  disco- 
vering and  preventing  the  treacherous  designs  of 
our  enemies  ?    However  it  be,  this  great  minister 

blade  which  was  broken  off,  and  another  to  go  through  the  piece 
which  remained  in  the  handle;  and  by  that  contrivance  they 
were  both  held  together  by  a  silver  chain.'  Now,  sir,  it  happens 
very  unfortanately  fur  you,  that  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  truth  in 
this  whole  formal  circumstantial  relation.  The  penknife  was  a 
common  clerk's  penknife  with  an  ivory  handle :  it  neither  opened 
nor  shut:  and  botli  that,  and  the  clothes  through  whjch  my  lord 
treasurer  was  stabbed,  have  been  kept  in  tlie  family,  from  that 
day  to  this,  with  as  much  care  as  their  jewels,  and  are  both  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  earl  of  Oxford,  the  heir  male  of 
that  family  and  honour.  And  I  have  all  this  from  my  lord  him- 
self, and  from  the  mouth  of  another  person  of  high  rank,  who 
knows  the  truth  of  it." — Letter  to  Doane  Swift,  esq.  p.  20.    N. 

y  2  Tcv^^ 
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may  now  say  with  St.  Paul,  that  he  has  been  in 
perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  in  perils  by 
strangers. 

In  the  midst  of  so  melancholy  a  subject,  I 
cannot  but  congratulate  with  our  own  country, 
that  such  a  savage  monster  as  the  marquis  de 
Guiscard  is  none  of  her  production :  a  wretch, 
perhaps  more  detestable  in  his  own  nature,  than 
even  this  barbarous  act  has  been  yet  able  to  re- 
present him  to  the  world.  For  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  from  several  circumstances, 
that  he  had  intentions  of  a  deeper  die  than  those 
he  happened  to  execute :  I  mean  such  as  every 
.good  subject  must  tremble  to  think  on.  He  has 
of  late  been  frequently  seen  going  up  the  back 
stairs  at  court,  and  walking  alone  in  an  outer 
room  adjoining  to  her  majesty's  bed  chamber. 
He  has  often  and  earnestly  pressed,  for  some  time, 
to  have  access  to  the  queen,  «ven  since  his  cor- 
respondence with  France.  And  he  has  now  given 
such  a  proof  of  his  disposition,  as  leaves  it  easy 
to  guess  what  was  before  in  his  thoughts,  and 
what  he  was  capable  of  attempting. 

It  is  humbly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  legislature 
will  interpose  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  as 
this,  and  direct  a  punishment  *  some  way  propor-^ 
tionable  to  so  execrable  a  crime. 

JE^  quicunque  tunm  violavit  vulncrc  corpus, 
Morte  luat  meritu 

•  An  act  was  immediately  passed,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Xhm. 
life  of  a  privy  counsellor,  in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  felonj 
\Tithout  benefit  of  clerg)\     II. 

NUMBER 
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NUMBER  XXXIV. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH  23,    1710-11. 

De  Ubertate  retuienda^  qua  certe  nihil  est  duldus^  tihi  assenti&r. 

I  agree  with  you  in  respect  to  your  sentiments  for  preserving 
our  liberty,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  a 
human  mind. 

THE  apologies  of  the  ancient  fathers  are 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  most  useful  parts  of 
their  writings,  and  to  have  done  greater  service 
to  the  Christian  religion;  because  they  removed 
those  misrepresentations  which  had  done  it  most 
injury.  The  methods  these  writers  took,  were 
openly  and  freely  to  discover  every  point  of  their 
faith,  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  their  accusers, 
and  to  charge  nothing  upon  their  adversaries,  but 
what  they  were  sure  to  make  good.  This  exam- 
ple has  been  ill  followed  of  later  times:  the 
papists,  since  the  reformation,  using  all  arts  to 
palh'ate  the  absurdities  of  their  tenets,  and  loading 
the  reformers  with  a  thousand  calumnies;  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  only  a  more  vari- 
ous, wide,  and  inveterate  separation.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  civil  schisms;  a  whig  forms  an 
image  of  a  tory,  just  after  the  thing  he  most 
abhors,  and  that  image  serves  to  represent  the 
M^bole  body. 
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I  am  not  sensible  of  any  material  difference 
there  is  between  those  who  call  themselves  the  old 
whigs,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  present  tories; 
at  least  by  all  I  could  ever  find  from  examining 
several  persons  of  each  denomination.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  present  body  of 
whigs,  as  they  now  constitute  that  party,  is  a 
very  odd  mixture  of  mankind,  being  forced  to 
enlarge  their  bottom  by  taking  in  every  heterodox 
professor,  either  in  religion  or  government,  whose 
opinions  they  were  obliged  to  encourage  for  fear 
of  lessening  their  number ;  while  the  bulk  of  the 
landed  men,  and  people,  were  entirely  of  the  old 
sentiments.  However,  they  stjU  pretended  a  due 
"regard  to  the  monarchy  and  the  church,  even  at 
the  time  when  they  were  making  the  largest  steps 
toward  the  ruin  of  both:  but,  not  being  able  to 
wipe  off  the  many  accusations  laid  to  their  charge, 
they  endeavoured,  by  throwing  scandal,  to  make 
the  Tories  appear  blacker  than  themselves;  and  so 
the  people  might  join  with  them,  as  the  smaller 
evil  of  the  two. 

But  among  all  the  reproaches  which  the  whigs 
have  flung  upon  their  adversaries,  there  is  none 
has  done  them  more  service  than  that  of  passive 
obedience,  as  they  represent  it  with  the  conse- 
quences of  non-resistance,  arbitrary  power,  in- 
defeasible right,  tyranny,  popery,  and  what  not. 
There  is  no  accusation  which  has  passed  with 
more  plausibility  than  this,  or  any  that  is  sup- 
ported  with  less  justice.  In  order  therefore  to 
undeceive  those  who  have  been  misled  by  false 
representations,  I  thought  it  would  be  no  impror 
per  undertaking  to  set  this  matter  in  a  fair  light, 

which 
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which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  done.  A  whig 
asks,  whether  you  hold  passive  obedience?  You 
affirm  it ;  he  then  immediately  cries  out.  You  are 
a  Jacobite,  a  friend  of  France  apd  the  pretender! 
because  he  makes  you  answerable  for  the  definition 
he  has  formed  of  that  terai,  however  different  it 
be  from  what  you  understand.  I  will  therefore 
give  two  descriptions  of  passive  obedience ;  the 
first,  as  it  is  falsely  charged  by  the  whigs ;  the 
other,  as  it  is  really  professed  by  the  tories ;  at 
least  by  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  I  ever  conversed 
with. 

Passive  obedience,  as  charged  by  the  Whigs. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is,  to 
believe  that, a  king,  even  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
holding  his  power  only  from  God,  is  only  an- 
swerable to  him :  that  such  a  king  is  above  all 
law;  that  the  cruellest  tyrant  must  be  submitted 
to  in  all  things ;  and  if  his  commands  be  ever  so 
unlawful,  you  must  neither  fly  nor  resist,  nor  use 
any  other  weapons  than  prayers  and  tears. 
Although  he  should  force  your  wife  and  daughter, 
murder  your  children  before  your  face,  or  cut  off 
five  hundred  heads  in  a  morning  for  his  diversion ; 
you  are  still  to  wish  him  a  long,  prosperous 
reign,  and  to  be  patient  under  all  his  cruelties, 
with  the  same  resignation  as  under  a  plague  or  a 
famine ;  because  to  resist  him,  would  be  to  resist 
God,  in  the  person  of  his  vicegerent.  If  a  king 
of  England  should  go  through  the  streets  of 
London  in  order  to  murder  every  man  he  met, 
passive  obedience  commands  them  to  submit.  All 
laws  made  to  limit  him  signify  nothing,  although 

passed 
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passed  by  his  own  consent,  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
break  them.  God  will  indeed  call  him  to  a  seveia 
account ;  but  the  whole  people,  united  to  a  man, 
cannot  presume  to  bold  his  hands,  or  offer  him 
the  least  active  disobedience :  the  people  were 
certainly  created  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the 
people.  His  next  heir,  although  worse  than  what 
I  have  described,  although  a  fool  or  madman,  has 
a  divine  indefeasible  right  to  succeed  him,  which 
no  law  can  disannul  * ;  nay,  although  he  should 
kill  his  father  upon  the  throne,  he  is  immediately 
king  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  the  possession  of 
the  crown  wiping  off  all  stains-  But  whosoever 
sits  on  the  throne  without  this  title,  though  ever 
so  peaceably,  and  by  consent  of  former  kings  and 
parliaments,  is  a  usurper,  while  there  is  any  where 
in  the  world  another  person,  who  hai»  a  nearer 
hereditary  right ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  lies 
under  mortal  sin,  till  that  heir  be  restored,  be- 
cause he  has  a  divine  title,  which  no  human  law 
can  defeat 

This  and  a  great  deal  more  has,  in  a  thousand 
papers  and  pamphlets,  been  laid  to  that  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  which  the  whigs  are  pleased 
to  charge  upon  us.  This  is  what  they  are  perpe- 
tually instilling  into  the  people,  as  the  undoubted 
principle  by  which  the  present  ministry,  and  a 
great  majority  in  parliament  do  at  this  time  pro- 
ceed.     This  is  what  they   accuse   the  clergy  of 

•  Disannul  is  a  superfluous  and  an  improper  word ;  as  *  annul, 
is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  and  the  prefix  *  dis/  according 
to  all  rules  of  acalogy,  ought  to  give  i;  an  pppositp  mpHning. 

deliyeringf 
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delivering  from  the  pulpits,  and  of  preaching  up 
as  a  doctrine  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
And  whoever  affirms  in  general,  that  passive  obe- 
dience  is  due  to  the  supreme  power,  he  is  pre- 
sently loaded  by  our  candid  adversaries,  with  such 
consequences  as  these.  Let  us  therefore  see  what 
this  d6ctrtne  is,  when  stripped  of  such  misrepre- 
sentations, by  describing  it  as  really  taught  and 
practised  by  the  tories ;  and  then  it  will  appear 
what  ground  our  adversaries  have  to  accuse  us 
upon  this  article. 

jPassive  obedience,  as  professed  and  practised  by 

the  ToEiES. 

They   think  that  in  every  government,  whe- 
trfaer  monarchy  or  republick,    there  is  placed  a 
Supreme,    absolute,    unlimited   power,    to  which 
^dassive  obedience  is  due.     That  wherever  is  en- 
trusted the  power  of  making  laws,  that  power  is 
Avithout  all  bounds ;  can  repeal,  or  enact  at  plea- 
suire   whatever  laws    it    thinks   fit;    and  justly 
demand  universal  obedience   and   nonresistance. 
*3rhat  among  us,  as  every  body  knows,  this  power 
^s  lodged  in  the  king  or  queen,   together  with  the 
i  ords  and  commons  of  the  kingdom  ;   and  there- 
fore all  decrees  whatsoever,   made  by  that  power, 
to  be  actively  or  passively  obeyed.     That  the 
^administration,  or  executive  part  of  this  power, 
^s,  in  England,  solely  entrusted  with  the  prince; 
"%^ho,  in  administering  those  laws,  ought  to  be  no 
^*xore  resisted,   than  the   legislative  power  itself, 
iut  they  do  npt  conceive  the  same  absolute  passfvc 
ibedience  to  be  due  to  a  limited   prince's  com- 
^rxiajids,  when  they  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
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laws  he  has  consented  to,  and  sworn  to  maintain. 
The  crown  may  be  sued  as  well  as  a  private  per- 
son ;   and  if  an  arbitrary  king  of  England  should 
send  his  officers  to  seize  my  lands  or  goods  against 
Uw,  I  can  lawfully  resist  them.     The  ministers,, 
by  whom  he  acts,  are  liable  to  prosecution   and 
impeachment,  although  his  own  person  be  sacred. 
But,  if  he  interpose  royal  authority  to  support, 
their  insolence,  I  see  no  remedy,  until  it  grows  a 
general  grievance,  or  until  the  body  of  the  people 
have  reason  to  apprehend  it  will  be  so ;    after 
which,  it  becomes  a  case  of  necessity;   and  then, 
I  suppose,  a  free  people  may  assert  their  own  rights,, 
yet  without  any  violation  to  the  person  or  lawful 
power  of  the  prince.     But  although   the   tories 
allow  all  this,  and  did  justify  it  by  the  share  they 
had  in  the  Revolution  ;  yet  they  see  no  reason  for 
entering  upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject,  or  raising 
controversies  upon  it,  as  if  we  were  in  daily  ap- 
prehensions of  tyranny,  under  the  reign  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  princess,    and  while  we  have  so  many 
laws  of  late  years  made  to  limit  the  prerogative; 
when,  according  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know  our  constitution  best,  things  rather  seem  to 
lean  to  the  other  extreme,  which  is  equally  to  be 
avoided.     As  to  the  succession,  the  tories  think 
an   hereditary   right  to  be  the  best  in  its   own 
nature,  and  most  agreeable  to  our  old  constitu- 
tion; yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  allow  it  to  be 
defeasible  by  act  of  parliament;  and  so  is  Magna 
Ch^j'ta  too,  if  the  legislature  think  fit ;    which  is 
a  truth  so  manifest,  that  no  man,  who  understands 
the  nature  of  government,  can  be  in  doubt  con- 
cerning it 

These 
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These  I  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
i&ajarity  among  the  tories  with  respect  ta  passive 
obedience:  and  if  the  whigs  insist^  from  the 
writings  or  common  talk  of  warm  and  ignorant 
men,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  account  I  have  here  given; 
I  will  engage  to  produce  as  many  of  their  side, 
who  are  utterly  against  passive  obedience  even  to 
the  legislature ;  who  will  assert  the  last  resort  of 
power  to  be  in  the  people,  against  those  whom, 
they  have  chosen  and  trusted  as  their  representa- 
tives, with  the  prince  at  their  head  ;  and  who  will 
put  wild  improbable  cases,  to  show  the  reason- 
ableness and  necessity  of  resisting  the  legislative 
power  in  such  imaginary  junctures:  than  which 
however  nothing  can  be  more  idle ;  for  I  dare 
undertake  in  any  system  of  government,  either 
speculative  or  practick,  that  was  ever  yet  in  the 
world,  from  Plato's  Republick  to  Harrington's 
Oceana,  to  put  such  difficulties  as  cannot  be  an-< 
swered. 

All  the  other  calumnies  raised  by  the  whigs  may 
be  as  easily  wiped  off;  and  I  have  the  charity  to 
wish  they  could  as  fully  answer  the  just  accusa- 
tions we  have  against  them.  Dodwell,  Hickes, 
and  Lesley,  are  gravely  quoted  to  prove,  that  the 
tories  design  to  bring  in  the  pretender ;  and  if  I 
should  quote  them  to  prove  that  the  same  thing 
is  intended  by  the  whigs,  it  would  be  full  as  rea- 
sonable ;  since  I  am  sure  they  have  at  least  as 
much  to  do  with  nonjurors  as  we.  But  our  ob- 
jections against  the  whigs  are  built  upon  their 
constant  practice  for  many  years,  whereof  I  have 
produced  a  hundred  instances,  against  any  single 
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cue  of  which  no  answer  has  yet  been  attempted, 
althbugh  I  have  been  curious  enough  to  look  into 
all  the  papers  I  could  meet  with,  that  are  written 
against  the  Examiner ;  such  a  task  as,  I  hope>  no 
man  thinks  I  would  undergo,  for  any  other  end 
but  that  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  own  and 
rectify  my  mistakes  ;  as  I  would  be  ready  to  do 
upon  the  call  of  the  meanest  adversary.  .  Upon 
which  occasion  I  shall  take  leave  to  add  a  few 
words. 

I  flattered  myself  last  Thursday  from  the  nature 
of  my  subject,  and  the  inoffensive  manner*  I  han- 
dled it*,  that  I  should  have  one  week's  respite 
from  those  merciless  pens,  whose  severity  will 
some  time  break  my  heart ;  but  I  am  deceived, 
and  find  them  more  violent  than  ever.  They 
charge  me  with  two  lies,  and  a  blunder.  The 
first  lie  is  a  truth,  that  Guiscard  was  invited  over ; 
but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  do  not  tax  it  as  a 
fault ;  such  sort  of  men  have  often  been  servicea*- 
ble :  I  only  blamed  the  indiscretion  of  raising  a 
profligate  abbot,  at  the  first  step,  to  a  lieutenant 
general  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with^ 
out  staying  some  reasonable  time,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  until  he  had  given  some  proofs  of  bis 
'  fidelity,  as  well  as  of  that  interest  and  credit  he 
pretended  to  have  in  his  country.  But  that  is 
said  to  be  another  lie ;  for  he  was  a  papist,  and 
could  not  have  a  regiment ;  however  this  other  Ue 
is  a  truth  too ;  for  a  regiment  he  had,  and  paid 
by  us,  to  his  agent  monsieur  le  Bas  for  his  use. 

*  *  And  the  inoffensive  manner  I  handled  it' — is  a  mode  ofl 
speech  ungramraatic'il,  it  ought  to  be — *  in  which  I  handlpd  it.' 
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The  third  is  a  blunder;  that  I  say  Guiscard's 
design  was  against  Mr. .  secretary  St.  John,  and 
yet  my  reasonings  upon  it  are  as  if  it  were  perso- 
nally against  Mr.  Harley.  But  T  say  no  such 
thing,  and  my  reasonings  are  just.  I  relate  only 
what  Guiscard  said  in  Newgate,  because  it  was 
a  particularity  the  reader  might  be  curious  to 
know,  and  accordingly  it  lies  in  paragraph  by  it- 
self, after  my  reflections ;  but  I  never  meant  to 
be  answerable  for  what  Guiscard  said,  or  thought 
it  of  weight  enough  for  me  to  draw  conclusions 
thence,  when  I  had  the  address  of  both  houses  to 
direct  me  better  ;  where  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
Mr.  Harley's  fidelity  to  her  majesty,  and  zeal  for 
her  service,  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction.  This  is 
ivhat  I  believe,  and  what  I  shall  stick  to. 

But,  alas  !   these  are  not  the  passages  which 
have  raised  so  much  fury  against  me.     One  or 
two  mistakes  in  facts  of  no  importance,  or  a  sin- 
gle blander,  would  not  have  provoked  them  :  they 
are  not  so  tender  of  my  reputation  as  a  writer. 
All  their  outrage  is  occasioned  by  those  passages 
in  that  paper,  which  they  do  not  in  the  least  pre^* 
'^end  to  answer, .  and  with  the  utmost  reluctancy 
^re  forced  to  mention.    They  take  abundance  of 
i^ains   to   clear  Guiscard  from  a  design  against 
Air.  Harley's  life;  but  offer  not  one  .argument  to 
^^lear  their  other  friends,  who  in  the  business  of 
Cliregg  were  equally  guilty  of  the  same  design 
^4gainst  the  same  person;    whose  tongues  were 
^"^^ry  swords,  and  whose  penknives  were  axes. 
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NUMBER  XXXV. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH  29,    1711. 

— Sunt  hie  cflam  sua  prctmia  laucli ; 

Sunt  lachryrrue  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tcatgunt. 

See 
The  palm  that  virtue  yields !  in  scenes  like  these 
We  trace  humanity,  and  man  with  man 
Related  by  the  kindred  sense  of  woe. 

I  BEGIN  to  be  heartily  weary  of  my  employr 
ment  a«  Examiner;  which  I  wish  the  ministry 
would  consider  with  half  so  much  concern  as  I 
do,  and  assign  me  some  other,  with  less  pains, 
and  a  larger  pension.  There  may  soon  be  a;va- 
cancy  either  on  the  bench,  in  the  revenue,  or  the 
army,  and  I  am  equally  qualified  for  each ;  but 
this  trade  of  examining,  I  apprehend,  may  at 
one  time  or  other  go  near  to  sour  my  temper.  I 
did  lately  propose,  that  some  of  those  ingenious 
pens,  which  are  engaged  on  the  other  side,  might 
be  employed  to  succeed  me  ;  and  I  undertook  to 
bring  them  over  for  t'other  crown ;  but  it  was 
answered,  that  those  gentlemen  do  much  t^etter 
service  in  the  stations  where  they  are.  It  was 
added,  that  abundance  of  abuses  yet  remained  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  world,  which  I  had  often  pro- 
mised  to  do,  bat  was  too  much  diverted  by  other 
subjects  that  came  into  my  head.     On  the  other 

sid&. 
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side,  the  advices  of  some  friends,  and  the  threats 
of  many  enemies,  have  put  me  upon  considering, 
what  would  have  become  of  me,  if  times  should 
alter :  this  I  have  done  very  maturely,  and  the 
result  is,  that  I  am  in  no  manner  of  pain.  I  grant 
that  what  I  have  said  upon  occasion,  concerning 
the  late  men  in  power,  may  be  called  satire  by 
some  unthinking  people,  as  long  as  that  faction. 
is  down ;  but  if  ever  they  come  into  play  again, 
I  must  give  them  warning  beforehand,  that  I 
shall  expect  to  be  a  favourite,  and  that  those  pre- 
tended advocates  of  theirs  will  be  pilloried  for  li- 
bellers. For,  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  I  ever 
charged  that  party,  or  its  leaders,  with  one  single 
action  or  design,  which  (if  we  may  judge  by  their 
formfer  practices)  they  will  not  openly  profess,  be 
proUd  of,  and  score  u{)  for  merit  when  they  come 
again  to  the  head  of  affairs  ?  I  said,  they  were 
insolent  to  the  queen  :  will  they  not  value  them* 
selves  upon  that,  as  an  argument  to  prove  them 
bold  assertors  of  the  people's  liberty?  I  af- 
firmed, they  were  against  a  peace ;  will  they  be 
angry  with  me  for  setting  forth  the  refinements  of 
their  politicks,  in  pursuing  the  only  method  left 
to  preserve  them  in  power?  I  said,  they  had  in- 
volved the  nation  in  debts,  and  engrossed  much 
of  its  money  :  they  go  beyond  me,  and  boast 
they  have  got  it  all,  and  the  credit  too.  I  have 
urged  the  probability  of  their  intending  great  al- 
terations in  religion  and  government ;  if  they  de- 
stroy both  at  their  next  coming,  will  they  not 
reckon  my  foretelling  it  rather  as  a  panegyrick 
than  an  afiront  ?  I  said,  they  had  formerly  a  de- 
sign 
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sign  against  Mr.  Harley's  life:*  if  they  were  now 
in  power,  would  they  not  immediately  cut  off  his 
head,  and  thank  me  for  justifying  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions?  In  short,  there  is  nothing  I 
ever  said  of  those  worthy  patriots,  which  may  not 
be  as  well  excused  :  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
sume their  places,  I  positively  design  to  put  in 
my  claim  :  and  I  think,  may  do  it  with  a  much 
betfer  grac6  than  many  of  that  party,  who  now 
make  their  court  to  the  present  ministry.  I  know 
two  or  three  great  men,  at  whose  levees  you  may 
daily  observe  a  score  of  the  most  forward  faces, 
which  every  body  is  ashamed  of,  except  those 
who  wear  them.  But,  I  conceive,  my  preten* 
sions  will  be  upon  a  very  different  foot.  Let  me 
offer  a  parallel  case:  suppose  king  Charles  the 
First  had  entirely  subdued  the  rebels  at  NaseKy, 
and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  his  obedience  :  who- 
ever had  gone  about  to  reason  from  the  former 
conduct  of  those  saints,  that  if  the  victory  had 
fallen  on  their  side,  they  would  have  murdered 
their  prince,  destroyed  monarchy  and  the  church, 
and  made  the  king's  party  compound  for  their 
estates  as  delinquents,  would  have  been  called  a 
false  uncharitable  hbeller,  by  those  very  persons, 
who  afterward  gloried  in  all  this,  and  called  it  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  when  they  happened  to  succeed. 
I  remember  there  was  a  person  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  scandalum  magnatumj  because  he  said 
the  duke  of  York  was  a  papist :  but  when  that 
prince  came  to  be  king,  and  made  open  profes- 
sion of  his  religion,  he  had  the  justice  immediately 

•  Sec  ibc  Examiner,  No.  XXXIII.     N. 

to 
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to  release  his  prisoner,  #ho  in  h&  opinion  had  put 
a  compliment  upon  lum,  «nd  not  a  reproach :  and 
therefore  colonel  Titus,  who  had  warmly  asserted 
the  same  thing  in  parliament,  was  made  a  privy 
counsellor.  ■'        ■        .    ■ 

By  this  rule,  if  that,  which  for  some  politick 
reasons  is  now  called  scandal  upon  the  late  mini- 
stry, pro\^s  one  day  to  be  only  an  abstract  of 
such  a  character  as  they  will  assume  and  be  proud 
of,  I  think  I  may  fairly  offer  my  pretensions,  and 
hope  for  their  favour :  and  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  notion,  by  what  I  have  observed  iji 
those  papers  that  come  out  weekly  against  the 
Examiner.  The  authors  are  perpetually  telling 
me  of  my  ingratitude  to  my  masters ;  that  I  blun- 
der and  betray  the  cause  ;  and  write  with  more 
bitterness  against  those  who  hire  me,  than  against 
the  whigs.  Now  I  took  all  this  at  first  only  for 
so  many  strains  of  wit,  and  pretty  paradoxes,  to 
divert  the  reader :  but,  upon  farther  thinking, 
I  find  they  are  serious.  I  imagined  I  had  com- 
plimented the  present  ministry  for  their  dutiful 
hehaviour  to'  the  queen,  for  their  love  of  the  old 
constitution  in  church  antl  state,  for  their  gene- 
orosity  and  justice,  and  for  their  desire  of  a  speedy 
honourable  peace ;  but  it  seems  I  am  mistaken, 
%uid  thev  reckon  all  this  for  satire,  because  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  those  whom 
hey  set  up  to  defend,  and  utterly  against  all  their 
otions  of  a  good 'ministry.  Therefore  1  cannot- 
ut  think  they  have  reason  on  their  side ;  for, 
uppose  I  should  write  the  character  of  an  honest, 
religious,  and  a  learned  man;  and  send  the 
rst  to  Newgate,  the  second  to  the  Grecian  cof- 
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fee-hoiisc,  and  the  last  to  White's,  would  they 
not  all  pass  for  satires,  and  justly  enough,  among 
the  companies  to  whoni  they  were  sent  ? 

Having  therefore  employed  several  papers  in 
such  sort  of  panegyrick,  and  but  very  few  on 
what  they  understand  to  be  satires,  I  shall  hence- 
forth upon  occasion  be  more  liberal  of  the  latter ; 
of  which  they  are  likely  to  have  a  taste  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  present  paper. 

Among  all  the  advantages  which  the  kingdom 
has  received  by  the  late  change  of  ministry,  the 
greatest  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  calling  of  the 
present  parliament  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  excellent  assembly 
has  entirely  recovered  the  honour  of  parliaments, 
which  had  been  unhappily  prostituted  for  some 
years  past,  by  the  factious  proceedings  of  an  un- 
natural majority,  in  concert  with  a  most  corrupt 
administration.     It  is  plain  by  the  present  choice 
of  members,  that  the  electors  of  England,  when 
left  to  themselves,    do  rightly  understand  their 
true  interest.     The  moderate  whigs  begin  to   be 
convinced,  that  we  have  been  all  this  while  in 
the  wrong  hands,  and  that  things  are  now  as  they 
should  be.     And  as  the  present  house  of  com- 
mons is  the  best  representative  of  the  nation  that 
has  ever  been  summoned  in  our  memories,  so  they 
have  taken  care  in  their  first  session,  by  that  no- 
ble bill  of  qualification  *,  that  future  parliaments 
should  be  composed  of  landed  men ;  and  our  pro- 
perties lie  no  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 

*  The  qimlificf^tion  required  by  this  act  is  some  estate  in  huiVf; 
cither  in  possession .  gf  ^'certain  reversion.  Sec  N®.  XLIV, 
XLV.    H. 

have 
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have  none  themselves,  or  at  least  only  what  is 
transient  or  imaginary.  If  there  be  any  grati- 
tude in  posterity,  the  memory  of  this  assembly 
will  be  always  celebrated ;  if  otherwise,  at  least 
we,  who  share  in  the  blessings  they  derive  to 
us,  ought  with  grateful  hearts  to  acknowledge 
them. 

I  design  in  some  following  papers  to  draw  up 
a  list  (for  1  can  do  no  more)  of  .the  great  things 
this  parliament  has  already  performed ;  the  many 
abuses  they  have  detected ;  their  justice  in  de- 
ciding electio;ns  without  regard  to  party :  their 
cheerfulness  and  address  in  raising  supplies  for 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the 
nation's  debts;  their  duty  to  the  queen,  and  their 
kindness  to  the  church.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  two  particulars,  which 
in  my  opinion  do  discover  in  some  measure  the 
temper  of  the  present  parliament,  and  bear  ana- 
logy to  those  passages  related  by  Plutarch  in  the 
lives  of  certain  great  men ;  which,  as  himself  ob- 
serves^ although  they  be  not  of  actions  which 
make  any  great  noise  or  figure  in  history,  yet 
give  more  light  into  the  characters  of  persons, 
than  we  could  receive  from  an  account  of  their 
most  renowned  achievements. 

Something  like  this  may  be  observed,  from  two 
late  instances  of  decency  and  good  nature  in 
that  illustrious  assembly  I  am  speaking  of.  The 
first  was,  when,  after  that  inhuman  attempt  upon 
Mr.  Harley,  they  were  pleased  to  vote  an  address 
to  the  queen,  wherein  they  express  their  utmost 
detestation  of  the  fact,  their  high  esteem  and 
great  concern  for  that  able  minister;  and  justly 
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impute  his  misfortunes  to  that  zeal  for  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
l^tred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction. 
I  dare  affirm  that  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  ho- 
nour and  good  will,  from  such  a  parliament,  wtts 
more  acceptable  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Harley's  ge- 
nerous nature,  than  the  most  bountiful  grant 
that  was  ever  yet  made  to  a  subject ;  as  her  ma-- 
jesty's  answer,  filled  with  gracious  expressions  in 
his  favour,  adds  more  to  his  real  glory,  than  any 
titles  she  could  bestow.  The  prince  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  kingdom,  join  in  their 
x^oncern  for  so  important  a  life;  these  are  the 
true  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  this  is  the  commerce 
between  noble  spirits,  in  a  coin,  which  the  ^vcr 
knows  where  to  bestow,  and  the  receiver  how  to 
value,  although  neither  avarice  nor  ambition 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  its  worth. 

The  other  instance  I  intend  to  produce  of  de- 
cency and  good  nature  in  the  present  house  of 
commons,  relates  to  their  most  worthy  speaker* ; 
who  having!  unfortunately  lost  his  eldest  son, 
-the  assembly,  moved  with  a  generous  pity  for  so 
sensible  an  affliction,  adjourned  themselves  for  a 

*  William  Bromley,  esq,  elected  speaker,  Nov.  23.  1710; 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  June  23,  17*  !•  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  Travels  through  France  and  Italy,  which  has 
hecn  much  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  minuteness  with  which 
trifling  circumstances  are  related  in  it.  See  Lord  Littelton's 
excellent  Letter  to  his  Father,  Letter  IV.  He  died  Feb.  6, 
1732.     N. 

t  *  Who  having,'  &c. — Better  thus — '  upon  whose  having 
unfortunately  lost  his  eldest  son,  the  assembly,'  &c.  As  in  th« 
other  way,  *  who'^  seems  to  be  nominative  referring  to  no  verb. 
S, 
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week,  that  so  good  a  servant  for  the  publick 
might  have  some  interval  to  wipe  away  a  fathers 
tears.  And  indeed  that  gentleman  has  too  just 
an  oecasion  for  his  grief,  by  the  death  of  a  son, 
who  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation 
for  every  amiable  quality,  and  who  might  have 
lived  to  be  so  great  an  honour  and  an  ornament 
to  his  ancient  family. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  desire  one.  favour  of 
the  reader;  that  when  he  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  peruse  any  paper  written  against  the 
Bxaminer,  he  will  not  form  his  judgment  by  any 
wangled  quotation  out  of  it,  which  he  finds  in 
such  papers,  but  be  so  just  as  to  read  the  para- 
graph referred  to,  which  I  am  confident  will  be 
found  a  sufidcient  answer  to  all  that  ever  thosei  pa* 
pers  can  object :  at  least  I  have  seen  above  fifty  of 
them,  and  never  yet  observed  one  single  quo- 
tetion  transcribed  with  common  candour. 
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NUMBER  XXXVI. 

t 

THURSDAY,    APRIL  5,    1711.    . 

JTuUo  suo  peccato  impediantury  quo  minus  alterius  peccata  itmanstrare 
possinL 

No  fault  or  crime  in  themselv^,  hinders  them  from  parching 
into,  and  pointing  out  the  faults  of  others. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  old  constitution 
of  this  kingdom  ;  comparing  it  with  the  monar^ 
chies  and  republicks  whereof  we  meet  so  many 
accounts  in  ancient  story,  and  with  those  at  pre- 
sent in  most  parts  of  Europe.     I  have  considered 
our  religion,  established  here  by  the  legislature 
soon  after  the  Reformation.     I  have  likewise  ex-' 
amined  .the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people 
under  that  reasonable  freedom  they  possess.    Then 
I  have   turned  my  reflections  upon  those  two 
great  divisions  of  whig  and  tory  (which  some 
way  or  other  take  in  the  whole  kingdom)  with 
the  principles  they  both  profess,  as  well  as  those 
wherewith  they  reproach  one  another.     From  all 
this,  I  endeavour  to  determine,  from  which  side 
her  present  majesty  may  reasonably   hope   for 
most  security  to  her  person  and  government ;  and 
to  which,   she  ought  in  prudence  to  trust  the 
adminstration  of  her  affairs.     If  these  two  rivals 
were  really  no  more  than  parties,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  should 
agree  with  those  politicians,  who  think  a  prince 
descends  from  his  dignity,  by  putting  himself  at 

the 
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the  head  of  either ;  and  that  his  wisest  course  is 
to  keep  them  in  a  balance,  raising  or  depressing 
cither,  as  it  best  suits  with  his  designs.  But 
when  the  visible  interest  of  his  crown  and  king- 
dom lies  on  one  side ;  and  when  the  other  is  but 
_a  faction^  raised  and  strengthened  by  incidents 
and  intrigues,  and  by  deceiving  the  people  with 
false  representations  of  things ;  he  ought  in  pru* 
dence  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  opening  his 
subjects  eyes,  and  declaring  himself  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  for  preserving  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous rights  of  the  nation^  wherewith  his  own  are 
30  interwoven. 

This  was  certainly  our  case :  for  I  do  not  take 
the  heads,  advocates,  and  followers  of  the  whigs 
to  make  up,  strictly  speaking,  a  national  party ; 
being  patched  up  of  heterogeneous  inconsistent 
parts,  whom*  nothing  served  to  unite,  but  th^ 
common  interest  of  sharing  in  the  spoil  and  plun«- 
der  of  the  people ;  the  present  dread  of  their  ad- 
versaries, by  whom  theyf  apprehended  to  be 
called  to  an  account ;  and  that  general  conspira- 
cy of  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  church  and 
state,  which,  however,  if  they  could  have  com- 
passed, they  would  certainly  have  fallen  out 
among  themselves,  and  broke  in  pieces,  as  their 
predecessors  did  after  they  destroyed  the  monar- 
chy and  religion.  For,  how  could  a  whig,  who 
is  against  all  discipline,  agree  with  a  presbyterian, 
who  carries  it  higher  than  the  papists  themselves? 


*  Instead  of  whom  it  should  have  been  wkichy  as  referring  more 
immediately  to  parts,     S. 

t  It  should  be — *  by  whom  they  apprehended  they  should  be 
#alled  to  an  account.'    S. 

Hon? 
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How  could  a  socihiaQ  adjust  his  models  to  cither  ? 
or  how  could  any  of  these  cement  with  a  deist, 
o^r  freethinker,  when  they  came  to  consult  upon 
points  of  faith  ?  Neither  would  they  have  agreed 
l)etter  in  their  systems  of  government ;  where 
some  woiild  have  been  for  a  king  under  the  limi*- 
tationsi  of  a  duke  of  Venice  ;  others  for  a  Dutch 
republick:;  a  third  party  for  an  aristocracy.;  aud 
inOst  of  all  for  some  new  fabrick  of  their  own 
contriving. : 

But,  however,  let  us  consider  them  as  a  party, 
and  under  those  general  tenets,  wherein  they 
agreed,  and  which  they  publickly  .owned,  with- 
OAit  charging  them  with  any  that,  they  pretend 
to  deny.  Then,  let  us  examine  those  principles 
pfthe  tones,  which  their  adversaries  allow  them 
to  profess,  and  do  not  pretend  to  tax  them  with 
toy  actions  contrary  to  those  professions :  after 
which,  let  the  reader  judge  which  of  these  two 
parties  a  prince  has  most  to  fear ;  and .  whether 
her  majesty  did  not  consider  the  ease,  the  safety, 
and  dignity  of  her  person,  the  security  of  her 
crown,  and  the  transmission  of  monarchy  to  her 
protestant  successors,  when  she  put  her  afiairs 
into  the  present  hands. 

Suppose  the  matter  were  now  entire ;  the  queen 
to  make  her  choice;  and  for  that  end  should 
order  the  principles  on  both  sides  to  be  fairly  laid 
befoie  her.  First,  I  conceive  the  whigs  would 
grant,  that  they  have  naturally  no  very  great 
veneration  for  crowded  heads  ;  that  they,  allow 
the  person  of  the  prince  may,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, be  resisted  by  arms ;  and  they  do  not  con- 
demn the  war  raised  against  king  Charles  the  first, 
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QT  i>w&  it  to  be  a  rebellion,  although  they  would 
bethought  to.  blame  his  murder.  They  do  not 
think  the,  prerogative  to  be  yet  sufficiently  limi- 
ted; and  have  therefore  taken  care  (as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  their  veneration  for  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover)  to  clip  it  still  closer  against 
the  next  reign ;  which,  consequently,  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  done  in  the  present :  not  to  men« 
tioi^  that  the  majority  of  them,  if  it  were  put 
to  the  vote,  would  allow  that  they  prefer  a  com- 
monwealth before  a  monarchy.  As  to  religion; 
their  universal  undisputed  maxim  is,  that  it 
ought  to  make  no  distinction  at  all  among  pro- 
tectants: and  in  the  word  protestant,  they  in- 
clude eveVy  body  who  is  not  a  papist,  and  wh<f 
will  by  an  oath  give  security  to  the  government; 
Union  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  the  olFensive  . 
sin  of  schism,  the  notion  of  a  church  and  « 
hierarchy,  they  laugh  at,  as  foppery,  cant,  and 
priestcraft.  They  see  no  necessity  at  all  that 
there  should  be  a  national  faith;  and  what  we 
usually  call  by  that  name,  they  only  style  "  the 
religion  of  the  magistrate*.'*  Since  the  dissen- 
ters and  we  agree  in  the  main,  why  should  the 
difference  of  a  few  speculative  points,  or  modes 
of  dress  incapacitate  them  from  serving  their 
prince  and  country,  in  a  juncture,  when  we 
Ought  to  have  all  hands  up  against  the  common 
enemy  ?  and  why  should  they  be  forced  to  take 
the  sacrament  from  our  clergy's  hands,  and  in 
jOur  posture ;  or  indeed  why  compelled  to  receive 

♦  See  the  Dean's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Test,"  in 

vol.  IX.     N. 
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it  at  all,  when  they  take  an  employment  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  ? 

These  are  the  notions  which  most  of  that  party 
avow,  and  which  they  do  not  endeavour  to  dis- 
guise or  set  off  with  false  colours,  or  complain  of 
being  misrepresented  about.  I  have  here  placed 
them  on  purpose  in  the  same  light,  which  them- 
selves do  in  the  very  apologies  they  make  for  what 
we  accuse  them  of;  and  how  inviting  even  these 
doctrines  are  for  such  a  monarch  to  close  with,  as 
our  law  both  statute  and  common  understands  a 
king  of  England  to  be,  let  others  decide.  But 
then,  if  to  these  we  should  add  other  opinions, 
which  most  of  their  own  writers  justify,  and  which 
their  universal  practice  has  given  a  sanction  to ; 
they  are  no  more  than  what  a  prince  might  rea- 
sonably expect,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
those  avowed  principles.  For,  when  such  persons 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  low  opinion  they 
have  of  princes  will  certainly  lead  them  to  violate 
that  respect  they  ought  to  bear  * ;  and  at  the  same 
time  their  own  want  of  duty  to  their  sovereign,  is 
largely  made  up,  by  exacting  greater  submissions 
to  themselves,  from  their  fellow-subjects ;  it  being 
indisputably  true,  that  the  same  principle  of  pride 
and  ambition  makes  a  man  treat  his  equals  with 
insolence,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  he  affronts 
his  superiors ;  as  both  prince  and  people  have  suf- 
ficiently felt  from  the  late  ministry. 

Then,  from  their  confessed  notions  of  religion, 
as  above  related,  I  see  no  reason  to  wonder,  why 
they  countenanced  not  only  all  sorts  of  dissenters, 

*  It  should  be — <  they  ought  to  bear  them/     S. 

but 
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but  the  several  gFadations  of  freethinkers  among 
us,  all  which  are  openly  enrolled  in  their  party ; 
nor  why  they  were  so  averse  from  the'  present 
established  form  of  worship,  which,  by  prescrib- 
ing obedience  to  princes  from  the  topick  of  con- 
science, would  be  sure  to  thwart  all  their  schemes 
of  innovation. 

One  thing  I  might  add,  as  another  acknow- 
ledged maxim  in  that  party,  and  in  my  opinion 
as  dangerous  to  the  constitution  as  any  I  have 
mentioned ;  I  mean,  that  of  preferring  on  all  oc- 
casions the  monied  interest  before  the  landed; 
which  they  were  so  far  from  denying,  that  they 
would  gravely  debate  the  reasonableness  and  jus- 
tice of  it ;  and  at  the  rate  they  went  on,  might 
in  a  little  time  have  found  a  majority  of  represen- 
tatives, fitly  qualified  to  lay  those  heavy  burdens- 
on  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  themselves  would 
not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

However,  to  deal  impartially,  there  are  some 
motives,  which  might  compel  a  prince  under  the 
necessity  of  affairs  to  deliver  himself  over  to  that 
party.  They  were  said  to  possess  the  great  bulk 
of  cash,  and  consequently  of  credit,  in  the  nation; 
and  the  heads  of  them  had  the  reputation  of  pre- 
siding over  those  societies,  who  have  the  great 
direction  of  both ;  so  that  all  applications  for 
loans  to  the  publick  service,  upon  any  emergency, 
must  be  made  through  them ;  and  it  might  prove 
highly  dangerous  to  disoblige  them,  because  in 
that  case  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  they 
would  be  obstinate  and  malicious,  ready  to  ob-? 
struct  all  affairs,  not  only  by  shutting  their  own 
purses,  but  by  endeavouring  to  sink  credit,  al- 
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igh  with  some  present  imagiuary  loss  to  diem* 
e^s,  onty  to  show  it  was  a  creature  of  their  ounu 
if>om  this  summary  of  whig  principles  and  dia* 
sitions,  we  Gjotd  what  a  prince  may  reasonably 
ftr  and  hope  from  that  party.     Let  us  now  veiy 
fiefly  consider  the  doctrines  of  the  tories,  which 
heir  adversaries  will  not  dispute.     As  they  prefer 
i  well-regulated  monarchy  before  all  other  forms 
of  government,  so  they  think  it  next  to  impossible 
to  alter  that  institution  here,  without  involving  oimt 
whole  island  in  blood  and  desolation.  They  believe 
that  the  prerogative  of  a  sovereign,  ought  at  least 
to  be  held  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  rights  of 
his  people ;  if  only  for  this  reason,  because,  with- 
out a  due  share  of  power,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
protect  them.     They  think,  that  by  many  known 
laws  of  this  realm,  both  statute  and  common, 
neither  the  person,  nor  lawful  authority  of  the 
prince,  ought  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to 
be  resisted  or  disobeyed.     Their  sentiments  in 
relation  to  the  church  are  known  enough,   and 
will  not  be  controverted,  being  just  the  reverse 
to  what  I  have  delivered  as  the  doctrine  and  prac«- 
tice  of  the  whigs  upon  that  article. 

But  here  I  must  likewise  deiil  impartially  too ; 
and  add  one  principle  as  a  characteristick  of  the 
tories,  which  has  much  discouraged  some  princes 
from  making  use  of  them  in  affairs.  Give  the 
whigs  but  power  enough  to  insult  their  sovereign, 
engross  his  favours  to  themselves,  and  to  oppress 
and  plunder  their  fellow  subjects ;  they  presently 
grow  into  good  humour  and  good  language  to- 
ward the  crown;  profess  they  will  stand  by  it 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes;  and  whatever  rude^ 

loesses 


nesses  they  may  be  guilty  of  in  private,  yet  they 
assure  the  world  that  there  never  was  so  gracious 
a  monarch.  But  to  the  shame  of  the  tones  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  nothing  of  ajll  this  has  been  ever 
observed  in  them ;  in  or  out  of  favour,  you  see  no 
alteration,  farther  than  a  little  cheerfulness  or  cloud 
in  their  countenances ;  the  highest  employments* 
can  add  nothing  to  their  loyally;  but  their  beha- 
viour to  their  prince,  as  well  as  their  expressions 
of  love  and  duty,  are  in  all  conditions  exactly  the 
same. 

Having  thus  impartially  stated  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  whig  and  tory,  let  the  reader  determine 
as  he  pleases,  to  which  of  these  tu^o  a  wise  prince 
may,  with  most  safety  to  himself  and  the  publick^ 
trust  his  person  and  his  affairs:  and  whether  it 
were  rashness  or  prudence  in  lier  majesty,  to  make 
those  changes  in  the  ministry,  which  have  beeA 
so  highly  extolled  by  some,  and  condemned  by 
others. 


TS\3U^^^ 


( 
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NUMBER  XXXVII. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  1^,  17U. 

Trei  species  tmn  dissimUes^  tria  taUa  iexta, 
Una  dies  dedit  exitio  — . 

Such  different  forms  of  various  threads  comhin'dy 
One  day  destroyed  in  common  ruin  joined. 

I  WRITE  this  paper  for  the  sake  of  the  dissen*' 
ters,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  most  spreading  branch 
of  the  whig  party,  that  professes  Christianity ;  and 
the  only  one  that  seems  to  be  zealous  for  any  par- 
ticular system  of  it;  the  bulk  of  those  we  call  the 
low  church,  being  generally  indifferent  and  unde- 
termined in  that  point;  and  the  other  subdivisioM 
having  not  yet  taken  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  into  their  scheme.  By  the  dissenters 
therefore  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  I  mean 
the  presbyterians,  as  they  include  the  sects  of 
anabaptists,  independents,  and  others,  which  have 
been  melted  down  into  them  since  the  restoration. 
This  sect,  in  order  to  make  itself  national,  having 
gone  so  far  as  to  raise  a  rebellion,  murder  their 
king,  destroy  monarchy  and  the  church,  was  af- 
terward broken  in  pieces  by  its  own  divisions; 
which  made  way  for  the  king's  return  from  his 
exile.  However  the  zealous  among  them  did  still 
entertain  hopes  of  recovering  the  dominion  of 
grace :  whereof  I  have  read  a  remarkable  passage 
in  a  book  published  about  the  year  166 1,  and 

writtem 
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written  by  one  of  their  own  side.  As  one  of  the 
regicides  was  going  to  his  execution,  a  friend  asked, 
him,  whether  he  thought  the  cause  would  revive  ? 
He  answered,  The  cause  is  in  the  bosom  of  Christ; 
and  as  sure  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  so  sure 
will  the  cause  revive  also.  And  therefore  the  non- 
conformists were  strictly  watched,  and  restrained 
by  penal  laws,  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  second ;  the  court  and  kingdom  looking  on 
them  as  a  faction,  ready  to  join  in  any  design 
against  the  government  in  church  or  state.  And 
surely  this  was  reasonable  enough,  while  so  many 
continued  alive  who  had  voted,  and  fought,  and 
preached  against  both,  and  gave  no  proof  that 
they  had  changed  their  principles.  The  noncon- 
formists were  then  exactly  upon  the  same  foot  with 
our  nonjurors  now,  whom  we  double-tax,  forbid 
thfir  conventicles,  and  keep  under  hatches,  with- 
out thinking  ourselves  ppssessed  with  a  persecu- 
ting spirit ;  because  we  know  they  want  nothing 
but  the  power  to  ruin  us.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  altogether  silence  the  dissenters  complaints 
of  persecution  under  king  Charles  the  second ;  or 
make  them  shew  us  wherein  they  diifered  at  that 
time,  from  what  our  Jacobites  are  now. 

Their  inclinations  to  the  church  were  soon  dis- 
covered, when  king  James  the  second  succeeded 
tp  the  crown;  with  whom  they  unanimously  joined 
in  its  ruin,  to  revenge  themselves  for  that  restraint 
they  had  most  justly  suffered  in  the  foregoing 
reign ;  not  from  the  persecuting  temper  of  the 
clergy,  as  their  clamours  would  suggest,  but  the 
prudence  and  caution  of  the  legislature.  The  same 
iudulgence  against  law  was  made  use  of  by  them 


tind  the  papists ;  and  they  amicably  employed 
their  power,  as  in  defence  of  one  common  in- 
terest. 

But  the  revolution  happening  soon  after,  served 
to  wash  away  the  memory  of  the  rebellion ;  upon 
which  the  run  against  popery  was  no  doubt  as  just 
and  seasonable,  as  that  of  fanaticism  after  the  res- 
.toration :  end  the  dread  of  popery  being  then  out 
latest  danger,  and  consequently  the  most  fresh 
upon  our  spirits,  all  mouths  were  open  against 
that;  the  dissenters  were  rewarded  with  anindul* 
gence  by  law;  the  rebellion  and  king's  murder 
were  now  no  longer  a  reproach ;  the  former  was 
only  a  civil  war,  and  whoever  durst  call  it  a  rebel- 
Kon,  was  a  jacobite  and  a  friend  to  France.  This 
was  the  more  unexpected,  because,  the  revolution 
being  wholly  brought  about  by  church  of  £ngland 
hands,  they  hoped  one  good  consequence  of  it 
would  be,  the  relieving  us  from  the  encroachments 
of  dissenters,  as  well  as  those  of  papists ;  since 
both  had  equally  confederated  toward  our  ruin ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  crown  was  new  settled,  it 
was  hoped  at  least  that  the  rest  of  the  constitution 
would  be  restored.  But  this  affair  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn:  the  dissenters  had  just  made  a  shift 
to  save  a  tide,  and  join  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
when  they  found  all  was  desperate  with  their  pro- 
tector king  James;  and  observing  a  party  then 
forming  against  the  old  principles  in  church  and 
state,  under  the  name  of  whigs  and  low  church- 
men, Hhey  listed  themselves  of  it,  where  thfey  ever 
since  continued.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  foot 
they  now  are,  that  I  would  apply  myself  to  them, 
and  desire  they  would  consider  the  different  cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances  at  present,  from  what  they  were  upd^^ 
when  they  began  their  designs  against  the  chureh 
and  monarchy,  about  seventy  years  ago.  At  that 
juncture  they  made  up  the  body  of  the  party ;  and 
whosoever  joined  with  them  from  principles  of 
revenge,  discontent,  ambition,  or  love  of  change, 
were  all  forced  to  shelter  under  their  denomina- 
tion ;  united  heartily  in  the  pretences  of  a  farther 
and  purer  reformation  in  refigitfn,  and  of  advanc- 
ing the  great  work  (as  the  cant  was  then)  that  God 
was  about  to  do  in  these  nations;  received  the 
systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline  prescribed  by 
the  Scots,  and  readily  took  the  covenant ;  so  that 
there  appeared  no  division  among  them,  till  after 
the  common  enemy  was  subdued. 

But  now  their  case  is  quite  otherwise :  and  I 
can  hardly  think  it  worth  being  of  a  party,  upon 
the  terms  they  have  been  received  of  late  years. 
For,  suppose  the  whole  faction  should  at  length 
succeed  in  their  design  of  destroying  the  church; 
are  they  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  that  the  new  mo- 
delling of  religion  would  be  put  into  their  hands? 
would  their  brethren,  the  low  churchmen  and  free- 
thinkers, submit  to  their  discipline,  their  synods,^ 
and  their  classes;  and  divide  the  lands  of  bishops, 
or  deans  and  chapters,  among  them?  how  can 
they  help  observing,  that  their  allies,  instead  of 
pretending  more  sanctity  than  other  men,  arc 
some  of  them  for  levelling  all  religion^  and  the 
rest  for  abolishing  it?  Is  it  not  manifest,  thaf 
they  have  been  treated  by  their  confederates  ex- 
actly after  the  same  manner  as  they  wer^  by  king 
Janies  the  second ;  made  instruments  to  ruin  the 
church;  not  for  their  own  sal^es^  but,  under  a 
VOL.  I y^    -  p  -gYQl^xx^^^ 


pretended  project  of  universal  freedom  in  opinion, 
to  advance  the  dark  designs  of  those  who  employ 
^em?  fori  excepting  the  antimonarchical  pnn« 
Ciple,  and  a  few  false  notions  about  liberty,  I  see 
but  little  agreement  between  them ;  and  even  in 
these,  I  believe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  contrive 
a  frame  of  government  that  would  please  them  all^ 
if  they  had  it  now  in  their  power  to  try.  But  how- 
ever, to  be  sure  the  presbyterian  institution  would 
never  obtain.  For,  suppose  they  should,  in  imita- 
tion of,  their  predecessors,  propose  to  have  no  king 
but  our  Saviour  Christ ;  the  whole  clan  of  free- 
thinkers would  immediately  object,  and  refuse  his 
authority.  Neither  would  their  lowchurch  bre* 
thren  use  them  better,  as  well  knowing  what  ene- 
mies they  are  to  that  doctrine  of  unlimited  tolera- 
tion, wherever  they  are  suffered  to  preside.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  see,  as  their  present 
circumstances  stand,  where  the  dissenters  can  find 
better  quarter  than  from  the  church  of  England. 

Besides,  I  leave  it  to  their  consideration,  whether, 
with  all  their  zeal  against  the  church,  they  ought 
not  to  show  a  little  decency;  and  how  far  it  con- 
sists with  their  reputation  to  act  in  concert  with 
such  confederates.  It  was  reckoned  a  very  infa- 
mous proceeding  in  the  present  most  christian 
king,  to  assist  the  Turk  against  the  emperors 
policy  and  reasons  of  state  were  not  allowed  suf- 
ficient excuses,  for  taking  part  with  an  infidel 
against  a  believer.  It  is  one  of  the  diasentera 
quarrels  against  the  church,  that  she  is  not  enough 
reformed  from  popery;  yet  they  boldly  entered 
into  a  league  with  papists  and  a  popish  prince  to. 
destroy  her.     They  profess  much   sanctity,  and 

object 


tfb^ct  ftgafiidt  ^t  iri6ked  IX^t^  <^  ietse  of  our 
^CMmbei^;  yet  fhtfht^&be&Bt  tong^  £itf<l  stitl  coii<' 
timie^  ill  strict  (kmifc}ifiat$dii  With  Kbettiney  wad 
list^iiti  to  coiif^vti  Mil-  riifil.  Wb«t  if  the  Jews 
idtould  litiiltipljT,  atid  b^d^!Ail^0AibM!iidi4))i^  party 
ttlht^ng  U9?  Wcfold  ttl0  cit2»deiltM«  jfdifl^  in  aiKatioe 
trith  them  likewise,  bemuse  they  ligrM  iih-eady  m 
battle  general  prineifules,  and  beeanse  the  Jenrs 
itt  allowed  to  be  a  stifFneeked  and  rebellious 
jwople  ? 

H  is  the  pari  6f  Wise  itidn  to  coitced  theil*  pas^ 

Aon^y  when  fhey  are  not  in  eirdumstaticest  of  cx- 

*rtitig  them  to  purpose:  the  art^of  getting  power 

i«d  prtserving  indulgfetiee  are  very  different.  Fof 

the  former,  the  rea^nable  hope^  of  the  dissenters 

sfeeih  to  be  at  an  end ;  their  comrades,  tlie  whigs 

arid  freethinkers,  are  just  in  a  condition  proper  to 

be  forsaken ;  and  the  parliament,   as  well  as  the 

body  of  the  peopled,  Will  be  deluded  no  longer. 

Besides,  it  sometimes  happens  fpr  a  cause  to  he 

exhausted  *  and  worn  out^  as  that  of  the  whigs  in 

l^eneral  seems  at  present  to  be :  the  nation  had^ 

iiflt  enotigh  of  it     It  is  as  vain  to  hope  restoring; 

that  decayed  interest^  as  for  a  ihan  of  sixty  to  talk 

<^  entering  on  a  new  scene  of  Hfe,  that  is  only 

pfoper  for  youth  and  vigour.   New  circumstanee$ 

&nd  new  men  must  arise,  as  Well  as  new  occasions, 

vbich  are  not  likely  to  happen  in  our  time.     So 

that  the  dissenters  have  no  game  left  at  present 

but  to  secure  their  indulgence:  in  order  to  which, 

I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  them  some  advice. 

* 

*  ^  It  sometimes  happens  for  a  cause  to  be  exhausted/  ice,-  A 
vulgar  ungrammatical  idiom  ;  it  should  be-^'  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  cauve  is  exhausted/  &c.    S. 

P  2  ¥\\^\. 
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First,  that  until  some  late  proceedings  are  a  littk 
forgot,  they  would  take  care  not  to  provoke,  by 
any  violence  of  tongujc  or  pen,  so  great  a  majority 
as  there  is  now  against  them ;  nor  keep  up  any 
longer  that  combination  with  their  broken  allies ; 
but  disperse  tliemselves,  and  lie  dormant  against 
some  better  opportunity.  I  have  shown  they  could 
have  got  no  advantage,  if  the  late  party  had  pre- 
vailed ;  and  they  will  certainly  lose  none  by  its 
fall,  unless  through  their  own  fault.  They  pretend 
a  mighty  veneration  for  the  queen ;  let  them  give 
proof  of  it  by  quitting  the  ruined  interest  of  those 
who  have  used  her  so  ill;  and  by  a  due  respect  to 
the  persons  she  is  pleased  to  trust  at  present  witi) 
her  affairs.  When  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  go* 
vem,  when  struggling  can  do  them  no  good,  and 
may  possibly  hurt  them,  what  is  left,  but  to  be 
silent  and  passive  ? 

Secondly,  Although  there  be  no  law  (beside  that 
of  God  Almighty)  against  occasional  conformity, 
it  would  be  pradence  in  the  dissenters  to  use  it  as. 
tenderly  as  they  can^  for,  beside  the  infamous 
hypocrisy  of  the  thing  itself,  too  frequent  practice 
would  perhaps  make  a  remedy  necessary.  ,  And 
after  all  they  have  said  to  justify  tliemselves  in. 
this  point,  it  still  continues  hard  to  conceive,  how" 
tho^e  consciences  can  protend  to  be  scrupulous, 
upon  which  an  employment  has  more  power,  than 
the  love  of  unity. 

In  the  last  place,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
the  dissenters  would  do  well  to  drop  that  lesson 
they  have  learned  from  their  directors,  of  affecting 
to  be  under  horrible  apprehensions,  that  the  tones 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  pretender,  and  would  be 

ready 
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ready  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  inviting 
him  oven  It  is  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world 
that  they  offer  to  join  in  the  cry  upon  this  article: 
as  if  those,  who^lone  stood  in  the  gap  against  all 
the  encroachments  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
are  not  more  likely  to  keep  out  both,  than  a  set  of 
schismaticks ;  who,  to  gratify  their  ambition  and 
revenge,  did,  by  the  meanest  compliances^  encou^ 
rage  and  spirit  up  that  unfortunate  prince,  to  fall 
upon  such  measures,  as  must  at  last  have  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  our  liberty  and  reiigion. 

P.  S.  I  wish  those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  Examiner,  would  consider  whether 
what  they  send  would  be  proper  for  such  a  pap» 
to  take  notice  of  I  had  one  letter  last  week, 
written  as  I  suppose  by  a  divine,  to  desire  I 
would  offer  some  reasons  against  a  bill  now  be- 
fore the  parliament  for  ascertaining  the  tithe  of 
hops ;  from  which  the  writer  apprehends  great 
damage  to  the  clergy,  especially  the  poorer 
vicars.  If  it  be  as  he  says,  (and  he  seems  to 
argue  very  reasonably  upon  it)  the  convocation 
now-sittingjwill,  no  doubt,  upon  due  application, 
represent  the  matter  to  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  he  may  expect  all  justice  and  fiivour  from 
that  great  body,  who  have  already  appeared  so 
tender  of  their  rights. 

A  gentleman  likewise,  who  has  sent  me  several  ]et<* 
ters  relating  to  personal  hardships  he  received 
from  some  of  the  late  ministry,  is  advised  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  them,  they  being  too 
large,  and  not  proper  for  this  paper. 


^14  .  ^T»t  IffAMtlirKY.  V<9.  lUt. 


THUESDAY,  APBIL  1$,  1.711.. 
fSf ftjfci'  c(rf(5(r  tmtoKMp  wigw  flir^cn^  igiwm  v)«i  Wi^* 

We  are  always  more  moved  .at  the  cayses  of  events,  jiian  at  the 
'    events  thcms«tves. 

I  AM  glad  u>  pb^fve  jth«t  ^eveir*!  WK9AS  thf 
whigs  have  begun  very  much  to  change  their  lan- 
\gttAg^ « of  ia.te«  •  The:  f  tyie.  is  skow  ariioftg  the  .ffiA?- 
fifm%h\G  j>$xt  of  th(em,  .when  they  meet^.vmi.  in 
j>usfiie3s,  OF  a  member  of  pajrliamejirt ;  well  gen- 
jtlermeo,  if  yow  go  onjas.y£)u  haivc  hithert©  droe, 
Bve  isbail  no  longer  have  any  pretence  to  cpioipjitin : 
they  find,  it  seems^  that  there  have  beeii  yttt  no 
overtures  ma^  to  brifig  in  the  pretender^  nor  wy 
prepamtory  ^teps  toni^ard  it.  They  read  no  .en- 
slaving y.otesj  nor  bills  brought  in  to  en/dsAger 
the  subject  The  indulgjG^nc^  to  scmpulpufi  iCon- 
Kiiences  is  again  confiroied  fcom  the  throiie,  in- 
vfolabiy  pi:eserved,  and  nQltheleo^t  >rhi9pier  €>f* 
fered  that  may  affect  it  AUcare  is  takeo  to  mp- 
port  the  isr.ar.;  3uppliea  icheeifuJly  gr^nifid*  s^d 
funds  readily  subscrij^d  to,  in  spight  of  iii9  little 
arts  made  use  of  to  discredit  thero,  TJue  just  re- 
sentments of  some,  which  are  laudable  in  them- 
selves, and  to  which,  at  anotl)er  jujicture,  it  mtghfc. 
be  proper  to  give  way,  have  been  softeaed.  or  di- 
verted by  tlie  calmness  of  others;  so  that,  upon 
the  article  of  present  management,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  objection  of  weight  c^n  w^U  be  raised* 

However, 
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However,  our  adversaries  still  allege,  that  this 
great  success  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  out  of 
all  probable  view;  that  in  publick  affairs  we  ought 
least  of  all  others  to  judge  by  events;  that  the 
^attempt  of  changing  a  ministry  during  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  long  war,  was  rash  and  inconsideratb; 
that  if  the  queen  were  disposed,  by  her  inclina* 
tions,  or  from  any  personal  dislike,  for  such  a 
change,  it  might  have  been  done  with  more  safety 
in  a  time  of  peace ;  that  if  it  had  miscarried  by 
any  of  those  incidents,  which  in  all  appearance 
might  have  intervened,  the  consequences  woul4 
perhaps  have  ruined  the  whole  confederacy ;  ali4 
therefore,  however  it  has  now  succeeded,  the  ^xr 
periment  was  too  dangerous  to  try^.  t 

But  this  is  what  we  can  by  no  means  allow  thenn 
We  never  will  admit  rashness,  or  chance,  to  have 
produoed  all  this  harnK)ny  and  order.  It  is  visibly 
to  the  world,  that  the  several  steps  toward  thi#. 
change  were  slowly  taken,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution.  The  movers  observed  as  they  went  on^ 
how  matters  would  bear;  and  advanced  no  farf 
tber  at  first,  than  so  as  they  might  be  able  to  stopt^ 
or  go  back,  if  circumstances  were  not  mature. 
Things  were  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was 
no  longer  the  question,  whether  a  person  who 
aimed  at  an  employment,  were  a  whig  or  a  tory ; 
much  less,  whether  he  had  merit,  or  proper  abili- 
ties, for  what  he  pretended  to:  he  must  owe  his 
preferment  only  to  the  favourites;  and  the  crown 
was  so  far  from  nominating,  that  they  would  not 
allow  it  a  negative.    This  the  queen  was  resolved 

•  It  Aould  be— '  to  be  tried/    S. 
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iio  longer  to  endure;  and  began  to  break  mto 
their  prescription,  by  bestowing  one  or  two  places 
of  consequence,  without  consulting  her  ephori, 
after  they  had  fixed  them  for  others,  and  conclu- 
ded as  usual,  that  all  their  business  was  to  signify 
their  pleasure  to  her  majesty.     But,  although  the 
persons  the  qiieen  had  chosen,  were  such,  as  no 
objection  could  be  well  raised  against  upOn  the 
score  iof  party,   yet  the  oligarchy  took  the  alarm ; 
their  sovereign  authority  was,  it  seems,  called  in 
question  ;  they  grew  into  anger  and  discontent,  as 
if  their  undoubted  rights  were  violated.    AU  former 
obligations  to  their  sovereign  now  became  can- 
celled ;  and  they  put  themselves  upon  the  foot  of 
the  people,  who  are  hardly  used  after  the  most 
Imminent  services. 

I  believe  all  men,  who  know  any  thing  in  poli- 
ticks, will  agree,  that  a  prince  thus  treated  by 
th03e  he  has  most  confided  in,  and  perpetually 
loaded  with  his  favours,  ought  to  extricate  himself 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  is  then  only  l^lameable  ia 
his  choice  of  time,  when  he  defers  oneminufieijfter 
it  is  in  his  power ;  because,  from  the  monstrous 
encroachments  of  exorbitant  avarice  and  amljir 
tion,  h#  cannot  tell  how  long  it  may  continue  tp 
be  so.  And  it  will  be  found,  upQn  ipqi^iring  into 
history,  that  most  of  those  princes,  who  havfs 
been  ruiiied  by  favourites,  have  owed  (heir  misr 
fortune  to  the  neglect  of  earlier  remedies;  dcr 
ferring  to  struggle,  until  they  were  quite  sunk. 

The  whigs  are  every  day  cursing  the  ungovern- 
able rage,  the  haughty  pride,  and  insatiably 
covetousness  of  a  certain  person,  as  the  cause  of 
their  fall ;  ai)d  are  apt  to  tell  fhejr  thoughts,  tha^ 
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one  single  removal  might  have  set  all  things 
right.  But  the  interests  of  that  single  person^ 
werQ  found,  upon  experience,  so  complicated  and 
woven  with  the  rest,  by  love,  by  awe,  by  marri* 
^gc>  l>y  alliance,  that  they  would  rather  con* 
found  Heaven  and  earth,  than  dissolve  such  a 
union. 

I  have  always  heard  and  understood,  that  a 
king  of  England,  possessed  of  his  peoples*  hearts, 
at  the  head  of  a  free  parliament,  and  in  full 
agreement  with  a  great  majority,  made  the  true 
figuie  in  the  world  that  such  a  monarch  ought 
to  do;  and  pursued  the  real  interest  of  himself 
and  his  kingdom.  Will  they  allow  her  majesty  to 
be  in  those  circumstances  at  present  ?  and  was  it 
not  plain,  by  the  addresses  sent  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  by  the  visible  disposition  of 
the  people,  that  such  a  parliament  would  undoubt- 
edly be  chosen  ?  And  so  it  proved,  without  the 
court's  using  any  art  to  influence  elections. 

What  people  then  are  these  in  a  corner,  to 
whom  the  constitution  must  truckle?  If  the 
whole  nation's  credit  cannot  supply  funds  for  the 
war,  without  humble  applications  from  the  entire 
legislature  to  a  few  retailers  of  money,  it  is  high 
time  we  should  sue  for  a  peace.  What  new  maxims 
are  these,  which  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers 
ever  heard  of  before,  and  which  no  wise  institu* 
tion  would  ever  allow  !  must  our  laws  from  hence- 
forward pass  the  Bank  and  East  India  Company, 
or  have  t^lieir  royal  assent,  before  they  are  in 
force  ? 

To  hear  some  of  those  worthy  reasoners  talking 
pf  credit,  that  sli?  is  so  nice,  so  squeamish,  so 

capricious^ 


capricious,  you  would  think  they  were  ^escribisg 
a  lady  troiibkd  with  vapours  or  the  colick,  to  be 
ijBBifrYSd  Pflly  by  it  eourac  of  steel,  or  swallowing 
^  b«liet.  By  th?  narrowness  ef  their  thoughtoi, 
OOP  wpuid  imagine  they  conceived  the  world  to 
te  ne  wider  than  Exchange  alley.  It  is  probable 
they  may  have  such  a  sickly  dame  among  thdm ; 
and  \i  i$  well  if  she  has  no  worse  diseases,  con- 
llidering  what  hands  she  passes  through.  But  the 
national  credit  is  of  a  another  complexion ;  of 
jlPMnd  health,  and  au  even  temper ;  her  life  and 
existence  being  a  quintessence  drawn  from  the 
vitftlp  of  the  wliole  kingdom :  and  we  find  these 
Moni^y  politiciansi  after  all  their  noise,  to  be  of 
t}i9  3ame  opinion,  by  the  court  they  paid  her^ 
when  she  lately  appeared  to  them  in  (he  form  of  t 

lottery. 

;4s  to  that  mighty  errour  in  politielcs  they 
charge  upon  the  quf  en,  for  changing  her  ministry 
in  the  height  of  a  war,  I  suppose  it  is  only  looked 
upoii  as.  an  errour  under  a  whiggish  administra- 
tion :  otherwise  the  late  king  had  much  to  an- 
swer for^  who  did  it  pretty  frequently.  And  it  ill 
well  Jknown,  that  the  late  ministry  of  fameu6 
memory,  was  brought  in  during  the  present  wtri 
only  with  this  circumstance,  that  two  or  three  of 
thi?  phief  did  first  change  their  own  principles; 
and  then  took  in  suitable  companions. 

But,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  tories 
should  not  value  their  wijsdom  by  events,  as  well  as 
the  whigs.  Nothing  was  ever  thought  a  more 
precipitate,  rash  counsel,  than  that  of  altering  the 
^oin  at  the  juncture  it  was  done ;  yet  the  prudence 
of  the  undertaking  was  sufficiently  justified   by 

the 
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IIn^  Wfiom.  Perba{>9  h  will  he  said,  that  tibe 
aMsmpt  iras  ineciesaafy^  beca^ise  the  sibole  speciei 
<>f  aww^  Vi»5  30  gf  ieromly  dipped  and  counter- 
^ ;  and  h  not  tier  omjesty'-s  authority  as  sacred 
t^hcrcmn?  and  has  not  that  been  most  scaoda^ 
IcNifiiy  dipped  and  mangled^  and  often  counter- 
ftitftd^pp? 

JLt  is  ftnother  grtevpus  complaint  of  the  whigs^ 
th^l:  their  late  friends,  and  the  whole  party,  are 
treated  with  abundance  of  severity  in  print,  and 
IB  pdrtiCiUlar  by  the  Examiner.  They  think'  it 
)utn),  that  when  they  are  wholly  deprived  of 
|)^wer,  hated  by  the  people;,  and  out  of  all  hope 
of  e9|:abli$hing  themselves,  their  infirmities  sjhiould 
be  so  often  displayed,  in  order  to  render  th^m  yet 
jDons  odipus  to  floankind.  This  is  what  they  em* 
ploy  their  writes  to  set  forth  in  their  papers  of 
the  week;  and  it  is  humorous  enough  to  observe 
^ne  page  taken  up  in  railing  at  the  Examiner, 
ibr  his  invectives  against  a  discarded  ministry  { 
^od.  the  other  side  filled  with  the  falsest  and  vilest 
abuses,  against  those  who  are  now  in  the  highest 
power  and  <^redit  with  their  sovereign,  and  whosci 
least  breath  would  scatter  them  in  silence  and  oh* 
^ciirity.  However,  altliough  I  have  indeed  often 
Wdondered  to  see  so  much  licentiousness  taken 
^ind  connived  at,  and  am  sure  it  would  not  be 
suffisred  in  any  other  country  of  Christendom ; 
y^t  I  never  once  invoked  the  assistance  of  tlie  gaol 
or  pillory,  which,  upon  the  least  provocation,  was 
the  usual  style  during  their  tyranny.  There  has 
not  passed  a  week  these  twenty  years,  without 
some  malicious  paper  scattered  in  every  coffee- 
house by  the  emissaries  of  that  party,  whether  it 
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Vcre  down  ^  up.  I  believe  they  will  tiot  pretend 
to  object  tlfe  same  thing  to  us :  nor  do  I  remem* 
her  any  constant  weekly  paper  with  reflections 
on  the  late  ministry  or  junto.  They  have  many 
weak  defenceless  parts ;  they  have  not  been  used 
to  a  regular  attack :  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
are  so  ill  able  to  endure  one,  when  it  comes  to  be 
their  turn ;  so  that  they  complain  more  of  a  few 
months  truths  from  us,  than  we  did  of  all  their 
scandal  and  malice  for  twice  as  many  years. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  upon  this  occasion, 
that  those  worthy  authors  I  am  speaking  of,  «eem 
to  me  not  fairly  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
their  party ;  who,  in  disputing  with  us,  do  gene- 
tally  give  up  several  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
freely  own  many  of  their  failings.  They  confess 
th6  monstrous  debt  upon  the  navy  to  have  been 
caused  by  most  scandalous  mismanagement ;  they 
allow  the  insolence  of  some,  the  avarice  of  others, 
to  have  been  insupportable :  but  these  gentlemen 
are  most  liberal  in  their  praises  to  those  persons, 
and  upon  those  very  articles,  where  their  wisest 
friends  give  up  the  point.  They  gravely  tell  us, 
that  such  a  one  was  the  most  faithful  servant  that 
ever  any  prince  had :  another,  the  most  dutifbl ; 
a  third,  the  most  generous;  a  fourth,  of  the 
greatest  integrity:  so  that  I  look  upon  these^ 
champions  rather  as  retained  by  a  cabal  than  a 
party ;  which  I  desire  the  reasonable  men  amongp 
them  wpuld  please  to  consider. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  XXXIX. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL  26,    171 1« 

Indignum  €ti  in  a^  civiiat€f   qws  legibus    contutdury    discedi  m 

kgibus. 

It  is  shameful  and  unworthy  in  a  state,  whose  support  and  pre* 
•ervation  is  founded  on  laws,  that  the  laws  should  be  rendered 
useless  and  evaded. 

I^HAVE  been  often  considering  how  it  comet 

to  pass,  that  the  dexterity  of  mankind  in  evil, 

should  always  outgrow,  not  only  the  prudence 

and  caution  of  private  persons,  but  the  continual 

expedience  of  the  wisest  laws  contrived  to  prevent 

it     I  cannot  imagine  a  knave  to  possess  a  greater 

^hare  of  natural  wit  or  genius,    than  an  honest 

man.     I  bavo  known  very  notable  sharpers  at 

play,  whp,  upon  other  occasions,  were  as  great 

dunces  as  human  shape  can  well  allow ;    and  I 

believe  the  same  might  be  observed  among  the. 

other  knots  of  thieves  and  pick-pockets  about 

this  town.    The  proposition  however  is  <^ertainly 

true,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  a  hundred  instances. 

A  scrivener,  an  attorney,  a  stockjobber,  and  many 

other  retailers  of  fraud,  shall  not  only  be  able  to 

Overreach  others  much  wiser  than  themselves,  but 

find  out  new  inventions  to  elude  the  force  of  any 

l^w  made  against  them.     I  suppose  the  reason  of 

this  may  be,  that  as  the  aggressor  is  said  to  have 

generally  the  advantage  of  th«  defender,  so  the 
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makers  of  the  law,  which  is  to  defend  our  rights, 
have  usually  not  so  much  industry  or  vigour,  as 
those  whose  interest  leads  them  to  attack  it. 
Besides,  it  rarely  happens,  that  men  are  rewarded 
by  the  publick  for  their  justice  and  virtue;  neither 
do  those  wha  act  upon  such  principles  expect  any 
recompense,  until  the  next  world ;  whereas  fraud, 
where  it  succeeds  giv^s  present  pay ;  and  this  ii 
allowed  the  greatest  s(put  imaginable  both  to 
labour  and  invention.  When  a  law  is  mad^  ta 
stop  some  growing  evil,  the  wits  of  those  whme 
interest  it  is  to  break  it  with  secrecy  or  impunity, 
are  immediately  at  work :  and  even  among  those 
who  pretend  to  fiiirer  characters,  maily  v^otild 
gladly  find  means  to  avoid,  what  they  wolild  not 
be  thought  to  violate.  They  deSire  to  reap  tihe 
advantage,  if  possible,  without  the  shame,  or  dt 
feast  without  the  danger.  This  art  is  what  I  take 
that  dextrous  race  of  men,  sprung  up  soon  aftw 
the  revolution,  to  have  studied  with  great  appli- 
cation ever  since ;  apd  to  have  arrived  dt  great 
perfection  in.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  some 
ftomish  casuists,  they  have  found  out  quant  propt 
ad  peccatum  sine  peccato  possint  accedere;  they 
can  tell  how  to  go  within  an  inch  of  art  impeach- 
ment, and  yet  come  back  untouched.  They 
know  what  degree  of  corruption  will  just  forfeit 
aft  employment,  and  whether  the  bribe  you  re- 
eeive  be  sufflcieiit  to  set  you  right,  and  put  some- 
thing in  your  pocket  besides :  how  much  to  a 
|ienny  you  may  safely  cheat  tht  queen,  whether 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent  according  to  the 
station  you  are  in,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
pprsoM  in  office  below  aiid  above  you.    They 

have 
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luve  ccnhputed  the  pric«  you  may  securely  take 
or  gire  for  a  pla<!«)  dr  what  part  of  the  salary  you 
ought  to  reserve:  they  cto  discreetly  distribute  five 
Imndted  pounds  in  a  small  borough,  without  any 
danger  from  the  statutes  againsit  bribing  at  ele^- 
tioiis.  They  can  manage  a  bargaid  for  an  ofllieis 
by  a  thirds  fourth,  or  fifth  hand ;  so  that  you 
shall  iSot  knoiv^  whom  to  a<^cuse :  th^y  can  \i'in  ft 
thousand  guineas  at  play  in  spite  of  the  dice,  and 
send  away  th^  loser  satisfied.  They  dan  pass^  the 
most  exorbitant  accounts,  overpay  the  creditor 
with  lialf  his  demands,  and  sink  the  rest. 

ft  would  be  endless  to  relate,  or  rather  Indeed 

impossible  to  discover,  the  several  arts,  which  cu* 

lidufrmen  have  found  out  to  enrich  themselvesi 

by  dtfrauding  the  publick,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  military  men,  both:  by  sea  and  land,  have 

equally  cultivated  this  most  useful  science:  nei^ 

thtt  has  it  been  altogether  neglected  by  the  other 

sex ;  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  could  produce 

^li  instance,  that  would  make  ours  blush  to  be  so 

fsLt  outdone. 

Besides,  to  confess^  the  truth,  our  laws  them- 
selves are  extremely  defective  in  many  article^ 
'Which  I  take  to  be  one  ill  effect  of  our  best  poa*^ 
session,  liberty.     Some  years  ago  the  ambassador 
of  a  great  prince*  \vas  arrested,  and  outrages  com- 
itiitted  on  his  person  in  our  streets,  without  any 
possibility  of  redress  from  Westminster-hall,  or 
the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  legisla- 
ture was  forced  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
liKe  evils  in  time  to  come.     A  commissioner  of 

*  P«t3r  tlrt  Great,  czar  ol  Mvijcow.     N. 
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the  stamped  paper  was  lately  discovered  to  have 
notoriously  cheated  the  pubiick  of  great  sums,  for 
many  years,  by  counterfeiting  the  stamps,  which, 
the  law  has  made  capital :  but  the  aggravation  of 
his  crime,  proved  to  be  the  cause  that  saved  his 
life;  and  that  additional  heightening  circum- 
stance of  betraying  his  trust,  was  found  to  be  a 
legal  defence.  I  am  assured,  that  the  notorious 
cheat  of  the  brewers  at  Portsmouth,  detected  about 
two  months  ago  in  parliament,  cannot,  by  any  law 
now  in  force,  be  punished  in  any  degree  equal  to 
the  guilt  and  infamy  of  it  Nay,  what  is  almost 
incredible,  had  G  uiscard  *  survived  his  detestable 
attempt  upon  Mr.  Harley's  person,  all  the  infla- 
ming circumstances  of  the  fact  would  not  have 
sufficed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  to  have 
punished  him  with  death ;  and  the  pubiick  must 
have  lain  under  this  dilemma,  either  to  condemn 
him  by  a  law  ex  post  facto^  (which  would  Xxvn 
been  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  form  an  ig- 
nominious precedent)  or  undergo  the  mortifiear 
tion  to  see  the  greatest  villain  upon  earth  escape 
unpunished,  to  the  infinite  triumph  and  delight  of 
popery  and  faction.  But  even  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider,  that  of  all  the 
insolences  offered  to  the  queen  since  the  act  of 
indemnity,  (at  least  that  ever  came  to  my  ears) 
I  can  hardly  instance  above  two  or  three,  which 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  could  amount  to  high 
treason. 

From  these  defects  in  our  laws,  and  the  want 
of  some  discretionary  power,  safely  lodged,  to 

*  He  died  of  the  wpunds  which  hff  received.    H. 

exert' 


pcert  upon  emergencies ;  as  well  as  from  the  great 
acquirements  of  able  men.  to  elude  tbie  penalties 
of  tliose  laws  they  break,  it  is  no  wpnder  that  the 
injuries  done  to  tjie  publick  are  so  seldom  re- 
dressed. But  besides,  no  individual  suffers  by 
any  wrong  he  docs  to  the  commonwealth,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  lie  gains  by  doing  it 
There  are  seven  or  eight  millions,  wbo  contribute 
to  the  loss,  while  the  whole  gain  is  sunk  among 
a  few.  The  damage  suffered  by  the  publick,  is 
not  so  immediately  or  heavily  felt  by  particular 
persons ;  and  the  zeal  of  prosecutions  is  apt  to 
drop  ^d  be  lost  ajnong  numbers, 

£ut  imagine  a  set  of  politicians  for  many  years 
at  the  .head  of  affairs,  the  game  visibly  their  own, 
and  by  consequence,  acting  with,  great  security; 
may  not  these  be  sofne times  ten^pted  to  forget 
their  caution,  by  length  of  time,  by  excess  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  by  the  insolence  or  violence 
of  their  nji^ture,  or  perhaps  by  a  mere  contempt 
for  their  adversaries  ?  may  not  such  motives  as 
these  put  them  often  upon  actions  directly  agains^t 
the  law,  sucb  as  no  evasions  can  be  found  for,  and 
which  will  lay  them  fully  open  to  the  vengeance 
of  a  prevailing  interest,  whenever  they  are  out  of 
power?  it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  And 
here  we  .cannot  refuse  the  late  ministry  their  due 
praises;  \yho,  foreseeing  a  storm,  provided  for 
their  own  safety  by  two  admirable  expedients,  by 
which,  with  great  prudence,  they  have  escaped 
^he  punishments  due  to  pernicious  counsels,  and 
corrqpt  managements.  The  first  was  to  procur?^^ 
under .pr^t^nces  hardly  specious,  a  general  act  of 
iffldefliiiltty,  wbicb  ,¥.uts  off  all  impeachments.  The 
.   VOL.  IV.  a  secoiid 
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second  was  yet  more  refined:  suppose,  for  in* 
stance,  a  counsel  is  to  be  pursued,  which  is  ne* 
cessary  to  carry  on  the  dangerous  designs  of  a 
prevailing  party,  to  preserve  them  in  power,  to 
gratify  the  unmeasurable  appetites  of  a  few  leaders 
civil  and  military,  although  by  hazarding  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  nation ;  this  counsel,  desperate  in 
itself,  unprecedented  in  its  nature,  they  procure 
a  majority  to  form  into  an  address,  M'hich  makes 
it  look  like  the  sensie  of  the  nation.  Under  that 
shelter  they  carry  on  their  work,  and  lie  secure 
against  after-reckonings, 

I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  my  meaning  in  this ; 
that  among  other  things^  I  understand  it  of  the 
address  made  to  the  queen  about  three  years  agoj 
to  desire  that  her  majesty  would  not  consent  to  a 
peace,  without  the  entire  restitution  of  Spain :  a 
proceeding, '  Which,  to  people  abroad,  must  look 
like  the  highest' strain  of  temerity,  folly,  and  gas* 
conade.  But  We  at  home,  who  allow  the  promo* 
ters  of  that  advice  to  be  no  fools,  can  easily 
comprehend  the  depth  and  mystery  of  it  They 
were  assured  by  this  means  to  pin  down  the  war 
upon  us;  consequently,  to  increase  their  own 
power  and  wealth,  and  multiply  difficulties  on  the 
queen  and  kingdom,  until  they  had  fixed  their 
party  tOo  firmly  to  be  shaken,  whenever  they 
should  find  themselves  disposed  to  reverise  their 
address,  and  give  us  leave  to  wish  for  a  peace. 

If  any  man  entertains  a  more  favourable  opi- 
nion of  this  monstrous  istep  in  pohticks,  I  would 
ask  him,  what  we  must  do  in  case  we  find  it  im* 
possible  to  recover  Spain?  Those  among  the 
whigs,  who  belie\'e  a  God,  wiH  eodA^ .  that  the 

'  events 
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events  of  war  lie  in  his  hands ;  and  the  rest  of 
them,  who  acknowledge  no  such  power,  will  al- 
low, that  fortune  has  too  great  a  share  in  the  good 
or  ill  success  of  military  actions,  to  let  a  wise 
man  reason  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  entirely 
in  his  power.  If  Providence  should  think  fit  to 
refuse  success  to  our  arms,  with  how  ill  a  grace, 
with  what  shame  and  confusion  shall  we  be  obli- 
ged to  recant  that  precipitate  address,  unless  the 
world  will  be  so  charitable  to  consider,  that  par- 
liaments among  us  differ  as  much  as  princes ;  and 
that  by  the  fatal  conjunction  of  many  unhappy 
circumstances,  it  is  very  possible  for  our  island  to 
be  represented  sometimes  by  those,  who  have  the 
least  pretensions.  So  little  truth  or  justice  there 
is  in  what  some  pretend  to  advance,  that  the  ac*^ 
tions  of  former  senates  ought  always  to  be  treated 
with  respect  by  the  latter ;  that  those  assemblies 
are  all  equally  venerable,  and  no  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  another ;  by  which  argument,  the 
parliament  that  began  the  rebellion  against  king 
Charles  I.  voted  his  trial  and  appointed  his  mur- 
derers, ought  to  be  remembered  with  respect. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  it  is  very 
plain,  that  considering  the  defectiveness  of  our 
laws,  the  variety  of  cases,  the  weakness  of  the 
prerogative,  the  power  or  cunning  of  ill-designing 
men^  it  is  possible  tliat  many  great  abuses  may  be 
visibly  committed,  which  cannot  be  legally  pu- 
nished ;  especially  if  we  add  to  this,  that  some 
inquiries  might  probably  involve  those,  whom 
upon  other  accounts  it  is  not  thought  convenient 
to  disturbs  Therefore  it  is  very  false  reasoning, 
especially  in  the  management  of  publick  affairs, 

^  S  to 
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to  argue  that  men  are  innocent,  because  this  la^ 
!has  not  pronounced  them  guilty.  ' 

I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  to  supply  such  defects 
as  these,  that  satire  was  first  introduced  into  tlie 
world;  whereby  those,  whoiii  neither  religion, 
nor  natural  virtue,  nor  fear  of  punishment,  were 
able  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty, 
might  be  withheld  by  the  shame  of  having  their 
crimes  exposed  to  open  view  in  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  themselves  rendered  odious  to  man- 
kind. Perhaps  all  this  may  be  little  regarded  by 
such  hardened  and  abandoned  natures  as  I  have 
to  deal  with ;  but,  next  to  taming  or  binding  a 
savage  animal,  the  best  service  ydii  can  do  the 
neighbourhood,  is  to  give  them  warning  either  to 
arm  themselves,  or  not  come  in  its  way. 

Could  I  have  hoped  for  any  signs  of  remorse 
from  the  leaders  of  that  faction,  I  should  Very 
*  gladly  have  changed  my  style,    and  ibrgot,  or 
passed  by,  their  million  of  enormities.     But  they 
are  every  day  more  fond  of  discovering  their  im- 
' potent  zeal  and  malice  :  witness  their  conduct  in 
the  city  about  a  fortnight  ago,  which  had  no 
other  end  imaginable,  beside  that  of  perplexing 
'  our  affairs,  and  endeavouring  to  make  things  des- 
perate, that  themselves  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary.    While  they  continue  in  this  frantic  mttod, 
I  shall  not  forbear  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve ; 
'that  is  to  say,  as  the  inveterate,  irreccrncileable 
enemies  to  our  country,  and  its  constitution;' 
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NUMBER  XL. 


THURSDAY,    MAV   3,     1711. 


Quis  tukrit  Gracchos  dc  scditione  qucrc/ites  ? 


in  vain 


The  Gracchi  of  sedition  will  complain. 

THERE  have  been  certain  topicks  of  reproach 
liberally  bestowed,  for  some  years  past,  by  thewhigs 
and  tones,  upon  each  other.  We  charge  the  former, 
with  a  design  of  destroying  fanaticism  and  intro- 
ducing freethinking  in  its  stead.  We  accuse  them 
as  enemies  fo  monarchy  ;  as  endeavouring  to  un- 
dermine the  present  form  of  government,  and  to 
build  a  commonwealth,  or  some  new  scheme  of 
their  own,  upon  its  ruins.  On  the  other  side, 
their  clamours  against  us  may  be  summed  up  in 
those  three  formidable  words,  Popery,  Arbitrary 
Power,  and  the  Pretender.  Our  accusations 
against  them  we  endeavour  to  make  good  by  cer- 
tain overt  acts  ;  such  as*  their  perpetually  abusing 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  ;  their  declared  con- 
tempt for  the  very  order  of  priesthood  ;  their  aver- 
sion against  episcopady ;  the  publick  nucourage- 
inent  and  patronage  they  give  to  Tindal,  Toland, 
and  other  atheistical  writers;  their  appealing  as 
professed  advocates  retained  by  the  dissenters, 
excusing  their  separation,  and  laying  the  guilt  of 
ijt  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  church  ;  their  frequent 
:;       ,  eudcavow\% 
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endeavours  to  repeal  the  test,  and  their  setting  up 
the  indulgence  to  scrupulous  consciences,  as  a 
point  of  greater  importance  than  the  established 
worship.  The  regard  they  bear  to  our  monarchy, 
has  appeared,  by  their  openly  ridiculing  the  mar-? 
tyrdom  of  king  Charles  I.  in  their'  calves-head 
plubs,  their  common  discourses,  and  their  pam-> 
phlets ;  their  denying  the  unnatural  >var  raised 
against  that  prince,  to  have  been  a  rebellion; 
their  justifying  his  murder  in  the  allowed  papers 
of  the  week ;  their  industry  in  publishing  and 
spreading  seditious  and  republican  tracts,  such  as 
iLudJow's  Memoirs,  Sidney  of  Government,  and 
many  others ;  their  endless  lopping  of  the  prero- 
gative, and  mincing  into  nothing  her  majesty's 
titles  to  the  crOvvp. 

What  proofs  they  bring  for  our  endeavouring 
to  introduce  popery,  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
pretender,  I  cannot  readily  tell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear :  however,  those  important  words 
having,  by  dextrous  management,  been  found 
of  mighty  service  to  their  cause,  although  ap- 
plied with  little  colour  either  of  reason  or  justice; 
I  have  been  considering,  whether  they  may  not 
be  adapted  to  more  proper  objects. 

As  to  popery,  which  is  the  first  of  these ;  to 
deal  plainly,  I  can  hardly  think  there  is  any  set 
of  men  among  us,  except  the  professors  of  it, 
who  have  any  direct  intention  to  introduce  it 
here ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  principles 
and  practices  of  us,  or  the  whigs,  be  most  likely 
po  make  way  for  it  ?  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  among  the  methods  concerted  at  Rome, 
/or  bringing  over  England  into  the  bosom  of  the 

fatholicif 
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catholick  churchy  one  of  the  chief  was  to  send 
Jesuits,  and  other  emissaries,  in  lay  habits :  who, 
personating  tradesmen,  and  mechanicks,  should 
mix  with  the  people,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
a  farther  and .  purer  reformation,  •  endeavour  to 
divide  us  into  as  many  sects  as  possible ;  which 
would  either  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  return* 
ing  to  our  old  errours,  to  preserve  peace  at 
home;  or,  by : our .  divisions,  make  way  for  some 
powerful  neighbour,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pope's  permission,  and  a  consecrated  banner,  to 
convert  and  enslave  us  at  once.  If  this  has  been 
reckoned  good  politicks,  (and  it  was  the  best, 
the  Jesuit  schools  could  invent)  I  appeal  to  any 
man,  whether  the  whigs,  for  many  years  past^ 
have  not  been  employed  in  the  very  same  work  ? 
They  professed  on  all  occasions,  that  they  knew 
no  reason  why  any  one  system  of  speculative 
opinions  (as  they  term  the  doctrines  of  the 
church)  should  be  established  by  law,  more  than 
another;  or  why  employments  should  be  confi* 
ned  to  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  and  that 
called  the  church  established.  The  grand  max- 
im they  lard  down  was,  that  no  man,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  notions  and  ceremonies,  under  the 
names  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  should  be  de* 
nied  the  liberty  of  serving  his  country  :  as  if 
places  would  go  a  begging  unless  brownists^ 
familists,  sweet-singers,  quakers,  anabaptists, 
^nd  muggletonians,  would  take  thpm  off  our  hands. 
I  have  been  sometimes  imagining  this  scheniQ 
brought  to  perfection,  and  how  diverting  it 
would  be  to  see  half  a  dozen  sweet-singers  on  tho 
bench  in  their  ermines,  and  two  or  three  qua^ 
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kers  with  their  white  staves  at  court     I  can  only 
Bay,  this  project  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
latfe  king  Jaines*s  design,  which  he  took  up  as 
the  best  method  for  introducing  his  own  rehgion^ 
under  the  pretext  of  a  universal  hbertyof  con- 
science, and  that  no  difference  in  religion  should 
make  any  in  his  favour.     Accordingly,  to  save 
appearances,'  he -dealt  some  employments  among 
dissenters  oF  most  denominations ;  and  what  he 
did  was  no  dtmbl,  in   pursuance  of  the  best  ad? 
vice  he  could  get  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  the 
thurch  thought  it  the  most  dangerous  step  he 
could  take  for  hei*  destruction.     It  is  true  king 
James  adtnitted   papists  among  the  rest,  which 
the  whigs  would  not :  but  this  is  sufficiently  made 
up  by   a   material   circumstance,    wherein   they 
seem  to  have  much  out-done  that  prince,  and  to 
have  carried   their    liberty   of  conscience  to   a 
higher  point,  having  granted  it  to  all  the  classes 
of  freethinkers,  (which  the  nice  conscience  of  a 
popish  prince  Would  not  give  him  leave  to  do) 
and   were  therein  mightily   overseen ;  because  it 
is  agreed  by  the  learned,  that  there  is  but  a  very 
narrow  step   from  adbeism,  to  the  other  extreme, 
superstition.     So  that  upon  the  whole,  whether 
the  whigs  had  any  real  design  of  bringing  in  po- 
pery or  not,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  took  the 
most  effectual  step  toward  it ;  and  if  the  Jesuits 
had   been  their   immediate  directors,  they  could 
not  have  taught  them  'better,    nor  have  found 
^pter  scholars. 

Their  second  accusation  is,  that  we  encourage 
jmd  niaintain  arbitrary  power  in  princes ;  and  pro^ 
jnote    enslaving    doctrines    ^mong    the  people; 

This 
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This  they  go  about  to  prove  by  instances ;  pro- 
ducing tbe  particular  opinions  of  certain  divines 
in  king  Ciiarles  IPs  reign,  a  decree  of  Oxford 
university,  and  some  few  writers  since  the  revo^ 
lution.  What  they  mean  is  the  principle  of  pas-r 
live  obedience  and  non-resistance,  which  those 
who  affirm^  did  I  believe  never  intend  should  in* 
elude  arbitrary  power.  However,  although  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  not  reckoned  prudent  in  a  dis- 
l^ute  to  make  any  concessions,  without  the  last 
necessity ;  yet  I  do  agree,  that  in  my  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  some  writers  did  carry  that  tenet  of 
pa^ive  obedience  to  a  height,  which  seemed  hardly 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  a  country,  whose 
laws  can  peither  be  enacted  nor  repealed,  without 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people:  I  meau  not 
those,  who  affirm  it  due  in  general,  as  it  certainly 
is,  to  the  legislature ;  but  such  as  fix  it  entiriely 
in  the  prince's  person.  This  last  has,  I  believe, 
been  done  by  a  very  few ;  but  when  the  whigs 
quote  authors  to  prove  it  upon  us,  they  brj.ng  in 
alt  who  mention  it  as  a  duty  in  general,  without 
applying  it  to  princes  abstracted  from  their  senate. 
By  thus  freely  declaring  my  own  sentiments  of 
passive  obedience,  it  will  at  least  appear  that  I  do 
not  write  for  a  party;  neither  do  I  upon  any  oc- 
casion pretend  to  speak  their  sentiments,  but  my 
own.  The  majority  of  the  two  houses,  and  the 
present  ministry  (if  those  be  a  party)  seem  to  nie 
in  all  their  proceedings  to  pursue  the  real  interest 
of  church  and  state ;  and  if  I  should  happen  to 
differ  from  particular  persons  among  them,  in  a 
single  notion  about  government,  I  suppose  they 
will  not  upon  that  account  explode  me  and  my 
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papen  However,  as  an  answer,  once  for  all,  to  th^ 
tedious  scurrilities  of  those  idle  people,  who  a& 
firm  I  am  hired  and  directed  what  to  write, .  I 
must  here  inform  them,  that  their  censure  is  an 
effect  of  their  principles.*  The  present  ministry 
are  under  no  necessity  of  employing  prostitute 
pens,  they  have  no  dark  designs  to  promote  .by 
advancing  heterodox  opinions. 

But  (to  return)  suppose  two  or  three  private 
divines  under  king  Charles  the  second,  did  a 
little  overstrain  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  princes;  some  allowance  might  be  given  to 
the  memory  of  that  unnatural  rebellion  against 
his  father,  and  the  dismal  consequences  pf  resist 
tance.  It  is  plain,  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
churchmen  before  and  at  the  Revolution,  that 
this  doctrine  was  never  designed  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power. 

I  look  upon  the  whigs  and  dissenters  to  be  ex* 
actly  of  the  same  political  faith ;  let  us  therefor^ 
see,  what  share  each  of  them  had  in  advancing 
arbitrary  power.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  fana- 
ticks  made  Cromwell  the  most  absolute  tyrant  in 
Christendom.  The  rump  abolished  the  house  of 
lords,  the  army  abolished  the  rump,  and  by  this 
army  of  saints  he  governed.  The  dissenters 
took  liberty  of  conscience  and  employments  from 
the  late  king  James,  as  an  acknowledgment , of 
his  dispensing  power:  which  makes  a  king  of 
England  as  absolute  as  the  Turk.  The  whigs, 
under,  the  late  king,  perpetually  declared  for 
keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace ; 
which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  first  and  great 
step  to  the  ruin  pf  liberty.    They,  were  besides 

discovering 
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discovering  every  day  their  inclinations  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  the  church,  and  declared  their 
opinion  in  all  companies  againstthe  bi^iops  sit- 
ting in  the  house  of  peers ;  which  was  exactly 
copying  after  their  predecessors  of  1641.  I  need 
not  say,  their  real  intentions  were  to  make  the  king 
absolute ;  but  whatever  be  the  designs  of  innova^ 
ting  men,  they  usually  end  in  a  tyranny ;  as  we 
may  see  by  a  hundred  examples  in  Greece,  and 
ra  the  later  commonwealths  of  Italy  mentioned 
by  Machiavd. 

In  the  third  place,  the  whigs  accu^  us  of  a 
design  to  bring  in  the  pretender ;  and,  to  give  it 
a  greater  air  of  probability,  they  suppose  the 
queen  to  be  a  party  in  this  design ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  very  extraordinary  supposition  in  those, 
who  have  advanced  such  singular  paradoxes  con- 
cerning Gregg  and  Guiscard.  Upon  this  article 
their  charge  is  general,  without  ever  offering  to 
produce  an  instance.  But  I  verily  think  and  be- 
lieve, it  will  appear  no  paradox,  that  if  ever  he 
be  brought  in,  the  whigs  are  his  men.  For  first, 
it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  a  year  or  two  after 
the  Revolution,  several  leaders  of  that  party  had 
their  pardons  sent  them  by  the  late  king  James  ; 
and  had  entered  upon  me^ures  to  restore  him, 
on  account  of  some  disobligation  they  received 
from  king  William.  Besides,  I  would  ask,  whe- 
ther those. who  were  under  the  greatest  ties  of 
gratitude  to  king  James,  are  not  at  this  day  be- 
come the  most  zealous  whigs  ?  and  of  what  party 
those  are  now,  who  kept  a  long  correspondence 
with  St.  Germains  ?  ' 

If  is  likewise  yery  observable  of  late,  that  the 
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\vbig3,  upon  all  occasions,  profess  their  belief  of 
the  pretender's  Ueing  no  impostor,  but  a  real 
prince,  born  of  the  late  queen's  body ;  which, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  very  ^nseasonably, 
advanced,  considering  the  weight  such  ?in  opir 
nion  must  have  with  the  vulgar,  if  they  once  tho- 
roughly believe  it.  Neither  is  it  atall  improbable, 
that  the  pretender  himself  puts  his  chief  hopes  iu 
tlie  friendship  he  expects  from  the  dissenters  and 
whigs,  by  his  choice  to  invade  the  kingdom, 
when  the  latter  were  most  in  credit :  and  he  had 
reason  to  count  upon  the  former  from  the  graci- 
ous treatment  they  received  from  his  supposed 
fether,  and  their  joyful  acceptance  of  it  But 
farther,  what  could  be  more  consistent  with  the 
whiggish  notion  of  a  revolution  principle,  than  to 
bring  in  the  pretender?  A  revolution  principle, 
as  their  writings  and  discourses  have  taught  us  to 
define  it,  is  a  principle  perpetually  disposing  mea 
to  revolutions  ;  and  this  is  suitable  to  the  famous 
saying  of  a  great  whig,  that  the  more  revolutions 
the  better  :  which,  how  odd  a  maxim  soever  in 
appearance,  I  take  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  party, 

A  dog  loves  to  turn  round  often;  yet  after 
certain  revolutions  he  lies  down  to  rest :  but  heads 
under  the  dominion  of  the  moon,  are  for  per- 
petual changes,  and  perpetual  revolutions :  be^ 
sides,  the  whigs  owe  all  their  wealth  to  wars  and 
revolutions;  like  the  girl  at  Bartholomew  fair, 
who  gets  a  penny  by  turning  round  a  hundred 
times  with  swords  in  her  hands. 

To  conclude,  the  whigs  have  a  natural  faculty 
of  bringing  in  pretenders,  and  will  therefore  pro- 
bably 
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bably  endeavour  to  bring  In  the  great  one  at  last 
H6\v^  Ttiany  pretenders  to  wit,  honour,  nobility, 
ipoh'^ticks,  have  they  brought  in  tliese  last  twenty 
years.  In  short,  they  hkve  been  sometimeis  able 
to  procure  a  majority  of  pretenders  in  parliament; 
and  wanted  nothing  to  render  the  work  complete, 
texcept  a  pretender  at  their  head. 


NUMBER  XLL 

THURSDAY,     MAY   10,   1711. 
J)os  est  magna  parentum  virtus. 

The  virtue  of  parents  is  a  large  dowry  to  their  children. 

I  TOOK  up  a  paper*  some  days  ago  in  a 
coiFeehouse  ;  and  if  the  correctness  of  the  styles 
and  a  superiour  spirit  in  it,  had  not  immedi* 
lately  undeceived  me,  I  i^hould  have  been  apt  to 
imagine  I  had  been  reading  an  Examiner.  In 
this  paper  there  were  several  important  propo- 
sitions  advanced.  For  instance,  **  that  Provi- 
detice  raised  up  Mr.  Harley  to  be  an  instrument 
of  great  good,  in  a  very  critical  juncture,  when 
it  was  much  wanted.  That  his  verv  enemies  ac- 
knowledge  his  eminent  abilities,  and  distinguished 

•  The  Speaker's  congratulation  of  Mr.  Harley  in  the  name 
pf  the  house,  on  his  escape  and  recovery.    See  Vol  III.  p.  359- 
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merit,  by  their  unwearied  and  restless  endeavours 
against  his  person  and  reputation ;  that  they  have 
had  an  inveterate  malice  against  both ;  that  he^ 
has  been  wonderfully  preserved  from  some  un- 
paralleled attempts  ;**  with  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  immediately  computed,-  by  rules  of 
arithmeticky  that  in  the  last  cited  words  there  was 
something  more  intended  than  the  attempt  of 
Guiscard,  which,  I  think,  can  properly  pass  but 
for  one  of  the  some.  And  although  I  dare  not 
pretend  to  guess  the  author's  meaning ;  yet  the 
expression  allows  such  a  latitude,  that  I  would 
venture  to  hold  a  wager,  most  readers,  both 
whig  and  tory,  have  agreed  with  me,  that  this 
plural  number  must  in  all  probability,  among 
other  facts,  take  in  the  business  of  Gregg. 

See  now  the  difference  of  styles.  Had  I  been 
to  have  told  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion ;  instead 
of  saying  how  Mr.  Harley  "  was  treated  by  some 
persons  and  preserved  from  some  unparalleled 
attempts,'^  I  should,  with  intolerable  bluntoess 
and  ill  manners,  have  told  a  formal  story  of  a 
conmiittee  sent  to  a  condemned  criminal  in  New- 
gate, to  bribe  him  with  pardon,  on  condition  he 
would  swear  high  treason  against  his  master,  who 
discovered  his  correspondence  and  secured  his 
person,  when  a  certain  grave  politician  had  givev 
him  warning  to  make  his  escape:  and  by  thi? 
means  I  should  have  drawn  a  whole  swarm  of 
hedge- writers,  to  exhaust  their  catalogue  of  scui^ 
riiities  against  me,  as  a  liar  and  slanderer.  But, 
with  submission  to  the  author  of  that  foremen  tioned 
pape,  I  think  he  has  carried  that  expression  to  the 
utmost  it  will  bear ;    for,   after  all  this  notice,    I 

know 
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know  of  but  two  attempts  against  Mr.  Harley, 
that  can  really  be  called  unparalleled,  which  are 
those  aforesaid  of  Gregg  and  Guiscard ;  and  as 
to  the  rest,  I  will  engage  to  parrallel  them  froni 
the  story  of  Cataline,  and  others  I  could  pro- 
duce. 

However,  I  cannot  but  observe,  with  infinite 
pleasure,  that  a  great  part  of  what  I  have  charged 
upon  the  late  prevailing  faction,  and  for  affirming 
M^hich  I  have  been  adorned  with  so  many  deceUt 
epithets,  has  been  sufficiently  confirmed  at  several 
times,  by  the  resolutions  of  one  or  the  other  house 
ef  parliament.     I  may  therefore  now  say,  I  hope; 
with  good  authority,  that  there  have  been  some 
unparalleled  attempts  against  Mr.  Harley;    that 
the  late  ministry  were  justly  to  blame  in  some 
managements,    which  occasioned  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Almanza,   and  the  disappointment  at 
Toulon;    that  the  publick    has  been  grievously 
Wronged  by    most  notorious   fiauds  during  the 
whig  administration;  that  those  M'ho  advised  the 
briilging  in  the  Palatines,  were  enemies  to  the  king- 
dom ;  that  the  late  managers  of  the  revenue  have 
not  duly  passed  their  accounts  for  a  great  part  of 
thirty-five  millions,  and  ought  not  to  be  truste<l 
in  such  employments  any  more.     Perhaps,  in  a 
little  time,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  some  other 
|>aradoxes  of  this  kind,    and  produce  the  same 
'vouchers.     And  perhaps  also,  if  it  had  not  been 
30  busy,  a  period,   instead  of  one  Examiner,  the 
late  ministry  might  have  had  above  four  hundred, 
each  of  whose  little  fingers,  would  be  heavier  than 
■my  loins.     It  makes  me  think  of  Neptune's  threat 
to  the  winds : 
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Qubs  egp—scd  motos  prestat  cotnpontre  JlucfuB.* 

Vino.  JEn.  I.  laa^ 

Thus,  when  the  sons  of  iEolns  had  almost  sunk 
the  ship  with  the  tempest  they  raised,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  smooth  the  ocean,  and  secure  the  vessel, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  offenders. 

But  I  observ*e  tiie  general  expectation  at  pre- 
sent, instead  of  dwelling  any  longer  upon  con- 
jectures who  is  to  be  punished  for  past  miscarriages^ 
seems  bent  upon  the  rewards  intended  to  those^ 
who  have  been  so  highly  instrumental  in  rescuing 
our  constitution  from  its  late  dangers.     It  is  the 
observation  of  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola, 
that  his  eminent  services  had  raised  e  general  opi- 
nion of  his  being  designed  by  the  emperor  for 
praetor  of  Britain :  Nullis  in  hoc  suis  sermonibu^ 
^ed  quia  par  "videbatur ;  and  then  .he  adds,  Non 
temper  errat  fama^    aliquando   et    digit.     The 
judgment  of  a  wise  prince,  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  do  often  point  at  the  safiie 
person ;  and  sometimes  the  popular  wishes  do  often 
foretel  the  reward  intended  for  some  superiour 
merit.     Thus,  among  several  deserving  persons, 
there  are  two,  whom  the  publick  vogue  has  in.  a 
^pecuHar  manner  singled  out,  as  designed  veiy 
soon  to  receive  the  choicest  marks  of  the  rpyid 
favour ;  one  of  them  to  be  placed  in  a  very  high 
station,  and  both  to  increase  the  number  of  ouf 
nobility t-    This,  I  say,  is  the  general  conjecture.; 

*  Whom  I — but  first  'tis  (It  the  billows  to  refFaiti. 

Drtden. 

t  Ilarley  and  St.  John.     H. 

•  •   ..  .    « 

for 
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for  I  pretend  to  none,  nor  will  be  chargeable  if  it 
be  not  fulfilled ;  since  it  is  enough  for  their  honour^ 
that  the  nation  thinks  them  worthy  of  the  greatest 
rewards. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
that  of  all  the  heresies  in  politicks  profusely  scat- 
tered by  the  partisans  of  the  late  administration, 
none  ever  displeased  me  more,  or  seemed  to  have 
more  dangerous  consequences  to  monarchy  than 
that  pernicious  talent,  so  much  affected,  of  dis- 
covering a  contempt  for  birth,  family,  and  ancient 
nobility.  All  the  threadbare  topicks  of  poets  and 
orators  were  displayed  to  discover  to  us,  that  merit 
and  virtue  were  the  only  nobility  ;  and  that  the 
advantages  of  blood  could  not  make  a  knave  or 
a  fool  either  honest  or  wise.  Most  popular  com- 
motions we  read  of  in  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  took  their  rise  from  unjust  quarrels  to 
the  nobles ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  plebeians  en- 
croachments on  the  partricians,  were  the  first 
cause  of  their  ruin. 

Suppose  there  be  nothing  but  opinion  in  the 
difference  of  blood ;  every  body  knows,  that  au- 
thority is  very  much  founded  on  opinion.  But 
surely  that  difference  is  not  wholly  imaginary. 
The  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  of  choosing 
the  best  companions  to  converse  with,  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  practising  little  mean  tricks 
by  a  scanty  allowance,  the  enlarging  of  thought, 
and  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
by  travel,  the  example  of  ancestors  inciting  to 
great  and  good  actions;  these  are  usually  some  of 
thfe  opportunities  that  fall  in  the  way  of  those, 
who  are  born  of  what  we  call  the  better  families : 

VOL.  IV.  R  ^W^ 
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and  allowing  genius  to  be  equal  in  tihem  and  the 
vulgar,  the  odds  are  clearly  on  their  side.  Nay, 
vre  may  observe  in  some,  who,  by  the  appearance 
of  merit,  or  favour  of  fortune,  have  risen  to  gt^at 
.  stations  from  an  obscure  birth,  that  they  have 
still  retained  some  sordid  vices  of  their  parentage 
or  education;  either  insatiable  avarice,  or  igno* 
minious  falsehood  and  corruption. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  great  neglect  of  educa«* 
tion  in  several  noble  families,  whose  sons  are  suf- 
fered ta  pass  the  most  improvable  seasons  -of  their 
youth  in  vice  and  idleness,  have  too  much  lessened 
their  reputation:  but  even  this  misfortune  we 
owe,  among  all  the  rest,  to  that  whiggish  prac*- 
lice  of  reviling  the  universities,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  instilling  pedantry,  narrow  principles,  and 
high  church  doctrines. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  merit 
and  virtue,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found ;  but 
will  allow  them  capable  of  the  higliest  dignities 
in  a  state,  when  they  are  in  a  very  great  deg^ree 
of  eminence.  A  pearl  holds  its  value,  though  it 
be  found  in  a  dunghill ;  but  however,  that  is  not 
the  most  probable  place  to  search  for  it.  Nay,  I 
will  go  farther,  and  admit,  that  a  man  of  quality 
without  merit,  is  just  so  much  the  worse  for  his 
quality ;  which  at  once  sets  his  vices  in  a  more 
publick  view,  and  reproaches  him  for  them.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  I  doubt  those  who  are  always 
undervaluing  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  cele- 
brating personal  merit,  have  principally  an  eye  to 
their  own,  Mdiich  they  are  fully  satisfied  with,  and 
which  nobody  will  dispute  with  them  about ; 
whereas    they   cannot,    without  impudence  and 

folly. 
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folly,  pretend  to  be  nobly  born ;  becauise  this  is  a 
secret  too  easily  discovered  ;  for  no  men's  parent- 
age is  so  nicely  inquired  into  as  that  of  assuming 
upstarts^  especially  when  they  affect  to  make  it 
better  than  it  is^  (as  they  often  do)  or  behave 
themselves  with  insolence. 

But  M'hatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others 
upon  tliis  subject,  whose  philosophical  scorn  for 
blood  and  families  reathes  even  to  those  that  are 
royal,  or  perhaps  took  its  rise  from  a  whiggish 
contempt  of  the  latter ;  I  am  pleased  to  find  two 
aiich  instances  of  extraordinary  merit,  as  I   have 
mentioned,  joined  with  ancient  and  honourable 
birth ;   which,  whether  it  be  of  real  or  imaginary 
value,  has  been  held  in  veneration  by  all  wise  polite 
states,  both  ancient  and  modem.     And  as  much 
a  foppery  as  men  pretend  to  think  it,  nothing  is- 
more  observable  in  those  who  rise  to  great  place 
or  wealth  from  mean  originals,  than  their  mighty 
Solicitude  to  convince  the  world,  that  they  are 
not  so  low  as  is  commonly  believed.     They  are 
glad  to  find  it  made  out,  by  some  strained  genea- 
logy, that  they  have  a  remote  alliance  with  better 
families.     Cromwell  himself  was  pleased  with  the 
impudence  of  a  flatterer,  who  undertook  to  prove 
him  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  royal  stem, 
I  know  a  citizen  who  adds  or  alters  a  letter  iu 
his  name^  with  every  plum  he  acquires ;  he  now 
wants  only  the  change  of  a  vowel  *  to  be  allied  to 
a  sovereign  prince  in  Italy ;  and  that  perhaps  he 
may  contrive  to  be  done  by  a  mistake    of  the 
graver  upon  his'tombstone. 

*  Sir  Henry  Furnese  of  the  Farnes«  family  in  Italy.    H. 

R  2  \^\ie?si 
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When  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  nobility,  I  am 
sorry  for  the  occasion  given  to  me  to  mention  the 
loss  of  a  person  who  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  it, 
as  the  late  lord  president  *  :  who  began  early  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  publick  service,  and 
passed  through  the  highest  employments  of  state, 
in  the  most  difficult  times,  with  great  abilities  and 
untainted  honour.  As  he  was  of  a  good  old  age, 
liis  principles  of  reUgion  and  loyalty  had  received 
no  mixture  from  late  infusions,  but  were  instilled 
into  him  by  his  illustrious  father,  and  other  noble 
spirits,  who  had  exposed  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  royal  martyr : 

— Pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribus  annis, 

Virg;  ^n.  VI.  64^ 

His  first  great  action  was,  like  Scipio,  to  defend 
his  father  when  oppressed  by  numbers;  and  his 
filial  piety  was  not  only  rewarded  with  long  life, 
but  with  a  son,  who  upon  the  like  occasion  would 
have  shown  the  same  resolution.  No  man  ever 
preserved  his  dignity  better  when  he  was  out  of 
power,  nor  showed  more  affability  while  he  was 
in.  To  conclude,  his  character  (which  I  do  not 
here  pretend  to  draw)  is  such  as  his  nearest 
friends  may  safely  trust  to  the  most  impartial 
pen;  nor  wants  the  least  of  that  allowance, 
which,  they  say,  is  required  for  those  who  are 
dead. 


*  Earl  of  Rochester.    H« 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  XLII. 


THURSDAY,    MAY   17,    1711. 


Quern  cur  distringere  coner, 


Tutus  ab  inf'estis  latrionibus  ? 

Safe  it  lies 
Within  the  sheath,  till  thieves  and  villains  rise. 

I  NEVER  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  the  world,  that  I  am  not  partial; 
and  to  confound  the  idle  reproach  of  my  being 
hired  or  directed  what  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
present  ministry,  or  for  detecting  the  practices 
of  the  former.  When  I  first  undertook  this  paper, 
I  firmly  resolved,  that  if  ever  I  observed  any  gross 
neglect,  abuse,  or  corruption  in  the  publick 
management,  which  might  give  any  just  offence 
to  reasonable  people ;  I  would  take  notice  of  it 
with  that  innocent  boldness  which  becomes  an 
honest  man,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country ;  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  respect  due  to  per- 
sons so  highly  entrusted  by  so  wise  and  excellent 
^  queen.  I  know  not  how  such  a  liberty  might 
have  been  resented ;  but  I  thank  God  there  ha$ 
been  no  occasion  given  me  to  exercise  it ;  for  I 
can  safely  affirm,  that  I  have  with  the  utmost  ri- 
gour examined  all  the  actions  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, as  far  as  they  fall  under  general  cognizance, 
without  being  able  to  accuse  them  of  one  ill  or 
mistaken  step.    Observing  indeed  some  time  ago^ 
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that  seeds  of  dissension  had  been  plentifully  scat- 
tered from  a  certain  corner,  and  fearing  they  be- 
gan to  rise  and  spread,  I  immediately  writ  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  I  treated  with  that  warmth 
I  thought  it  required  ;  but  the  prudence  of  those 
at  the  helm,  soon  prevented  this  growing  evil; 
and  at  present  it  seertis  likely  to  have  no  conse- 
quences. 

I  have  had  indeed  for  some  time  a  small  occa^ 
sion  of  quarrelling,  which  I  thought  too  incon- 
siderable for  a  formal  subject  of  complaint,  al- 
though I  have  hinted  at  it  more  than  once.  But 
it  is  grown  at  present  to  as  great  a  height  a9  a 
matter  of  that  nature  Qaiy  possibly  bear  i  and  there- 
fore I  conceive  it  high  tinie  tha^t  an  efiectuaVsjtOp 
§hquld  be  put  to  it.  I  have,  been  amazed.,  at  tJlQ 
flammg  licep^tious^ess  of  several  weekjy  p^^rsiii 
which,  fqr;  s'on^if' m^ntjb.s.^^  haVQ.  beep^.qhieftj; 
employed  in  birf (af ^d  sQwrjilitieg  against.  •  thos^ 
M*ho  ^re  in  the.g^reatest  trufit  and  favour  wi[th  the 
queen,  with  the  first;  and  last  letters,  of  their  oajnea 
fr:equeutly  printed,  <?f  so.uie  periphrasis  describing 
their  station,  or  other  innuendoes  contrive^  too. 
plain,  to  be  ijiistaken.  The.  qonsequence  of  whidt^ 
is,  (and  it  is  natural  it  shp.uld  be  so),  that  theiK 
Ix^ng  impunity  has  rendered'  theiij  stUl  more  au- 
dacious. 

At  this  time  I  particularly  intend  a  paper  called 
the  Medley ;  whpse  indefatigable  incessant  n^il- 
ings  against  me  I  never  thought  convenient  to 
take  notice  of,  because  it  would  have  diverted  my 
design,  which  I  intended  to  be  of  publick  use. 
Besides,  I  never  yet  observed  that  writer^  or  those, 
writers  (for  it  is  every  way  a  Medley)  to  argue. 

against 
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against  any  one  n)aterial  point  or  fact  that  I  had 
advanced,  or  make  one  fair  quotation.    And  after 
ally  I  knew  very  well .  how  soon  the  world  grow 
weary  of  controversy.     It  is  plain  to  me,  that 
jkhree  or  four  hands  at  least  have  been  joined  at 
times  in  that  worthy  composition ;  but  the  out^ 
lines^  as  well  as  the  finishing,  seem  to  have  been 
always  the  work  of  the  same  pen,  as  it  is  visible 
irom  half  a  score  beauties  of  style  inseparable 
irom  it.     But  who  these  Medlers  are,  or  where 
the  judicious  leaders  have  picked  them  up,  I  shall 
3iever  go  about  to  conjecture ;  factious  rancour, 
ialse  wit,  abandoned  scurxility,  impudent  falser 
]20Qd>  and  servile  pedantry,  having  so  many  fa^ 
thers,  and  so  few  to  own  them,  that  curiosity  her- 
«elf  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  guess.     It  is  the 
::$r$t  time  I  ever  did  myself  the  honpur  to  mention 
Xha^  admirable  paper ;  nor  could  I  imagine  any 
'<>ccasiQn  likely  to  happen  that  would  make  it 
:3iecessary  for  me  to  engage  with  Buch  an  adver- 
^rary.     This  paper  is  weekly  published,   and  as 
appears  by  the  number,  has  been  so  for  several 
^nonths :  and  is,  next  to  the  Observator,  allowed 
'Mx}  be  the  best  production  of  the  party.     Last 
^'^ireek  my  printer  brought  me  that  of  May  7, 
I2^umber  32,  where  there  are  two  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
^uid  to  Mr.  Harley,  which,  as  little  as  I  am  inn 
alined  to  engage  with  such  an  antagonist,  I  can- 
not let  pass  without  failing  in  my  duty  to  the. 
publick  :  and  if  those  in  power  will:  suffer  such 
infamous  insinuations  to  pass  with  impunity,  they 
act  without  precedent  from  any  age  or  country 
of  the  world. 
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I  desire  to  open  this  matter,    and   leave  the 
whigs  themselves   to  determine  upon  it.     The 
house  of  commons  resolved,  nem'me  contradicenie, 
that  tlie  speaker  should  congratulate  Mr.  liarley's 
escape  and  recovery,  in  the  name  of  the  houses 
upon  his  first  attendance  on  their  service  *.     This 
is  accordingly  done;  and  the  speech,  together 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's,  are  printed 
by  order  of  tlie  house..     The  author  of  the  Med- 
ley takes  this  speech  to  task  the  very  next  week 
after  it  is  published ;  telling  us  in  the  aforesaid 
paper,  tliat  the  speaker's  commending  Mr.  Harley 
for  being  an  instriiment  of  great  good  to  the  na« 
tion,  was  ilUchosen  flattery ;  because  Mr.  Harley 
had  brought  the  nation  under  great  difficulties, 
to  say  no  more.     He  says,  that  when  the  speaker 
tells  Mr,  Harley,  that  Providence  has  wonderfully 
preserved  him  from  some  unparalleled  attempts, 
(for  that  the  Medley  alludes  to)  he  only  revives 
a  false  and  groundless  calumny  upon  other  men ; 
which  is  An  instanpe  pf  impotent,  but  inveterate 
malice,  that  makes  him  [the  speaker]  still  appear 
more  vile  and  contemptible.     This  is  an  extract 
from  his  firs]t  paragraph.     In  the  next,  this  wri* 
ter  says,  tliat  the  speaker's  praying  to  God  for 
the  contiquance  of  Mr.  Harley 's  life,  as  an  invalu- 
able blessing,  was  a  fulsome  piece  of  insincerity, 
which  exposes  him  to  shame  and  derision:  be*- 
cause  he  is  ki^own  to  bear  ill-will  to  Mr.  Harley, 
to  have  an  extreme  bad  opinion  of  him,  and  to 
think  him  an  obstructpr  of  those  fine  measures  b^ 
^puld  bring  about, 

^  gpe  p.  23J.     N, 

\ 
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I  now  appeal  to  the  whigs  themselves,  whether 
a  grieat  minister  of  state,  in  high  favour  with  the 
queen,  and  a  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
"were  ever  publickly  treated  after  so  extraordinary 
a  manner,  in  the  most  licentious  times  ?  For  this 
is  not  a  clandestine  libel  stolen  into  the  world, 
but  openly  printed  and  sold  with  the  bookseller's 
name  and  place  of  abode  at  the  bottom.  And 
the  juncture  is  admirable,  when  Mr.  Harley  is 
generally  believed  upon  the  very  point  to  be  made 
an  earl,  and  promoted  to  the  most  important  sta- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  nay,  the  very  marks  of 
esteem  he  has  so  lately  received,  from  the  whole 
representative  body  of  the  people,  are  called  ill* 
ehosen  flattery,  and  a  fulsome  piece  of  insince- 
rity, exposing  the  donors  to  shame  and  derision. 

Does  this  intrepid  writer  think  he  has  sufficiently 
disguised  the  matter,  by  that  stale  artifice  of  al- 
tering the  story,  and  putting  it  as  a  supposed 
case  ?  Did  any  man,  who  ever  saw  the  congra- 
tulatory speech,  read  either  of  those  paragraphs 
in  the  Medley,  without  interpreting  them  just  as 
I  have  done?  will  the  author  declare  upon  his 
gfreat  sincerity,  that  he  never  had  any  such  mean- 
ing ?  is  it  enough,  that  a  jury  at  Westminster- 
hall  would  perhaps  not  find  him  guilty  of  defaming 
the  speaker  and  Mr.  Harley  in  that  paper?  which, 
however,  I  am  much  in  doubt  ©f  too ;  and  jiiust 
think  the  law  very  defective,  if  the  reputation  of 
such  persons  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  such  pens. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  libel,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  with  caution  and  double  mean- 
ing in  order  to  prevent  prosecution,  delivered 
under  so  thin  a  cover,  or  so  unartificially  made 
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Up,  as  this ;  whether  it  were  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  his  reader's  dullness,  or  an  cflFect  of  his 
own.  He  has  transcribed  the  very  phrases  of  the 
speaker,  and  put  them  in  a  different  character, 
fw  fear  they  might  pass  unobserved,  and  prevent 
all  possibility  of  being  mistaken,  i  shall  be  pleasr 
ed  to  see  him  have  resourse  to  the  old  evasioi}^ 
4uxd  say,  that  I  who  make  the  application  an^ 
chargeable  with  the  abuse :  let  any  reader  of  either 
p^rfy  be  judge.  But  I  cannot  forbear  asserting 
as  my  opinion,  that*  for  a  ministry  to  enduse 
such  open  calumny,  without  caUing  the  author  to 
account,  is  next  to  deserving  it.  And  this  is  ^u 
omission  I  venture  to  charge  upon  the  present 
mnistry,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  little  things^ 
which,  however,  have  not  always  little  conse- 
quences. 

..  When  this  paper  was  first  undertaken,,  one  de- 
sign among  others  was,  to  examine  some  of  those 
writings  so  frequently  published  with  an  evil  ten^ 
dency  either  to  rehgion  or  government:  but  I 
was  long  diverted  by  other  incjuiries,  which  i 
thought  more  immediately  necessary ;  to  animad* 
vert  upon  men's  actions,  rather  than  their  specur 
lations ;  to  show  the  necessity  there  was  of  chang- 
ing the  ministry:  that  our  constitution  in  church 
and  state  nii^ht  be  preserved ;  to  expose  some 
4angerous  principles  and  practices  under  the  for- 
mer administration ;  and  prove  by  many  instau-^ 
ces,  tliat  tho^e  who  are  now  at  the  helm,  are 

*  That  for  a  mmidry  tor  endure^  SfC. — a  low  uDgratsmatical 
rrjode  of  expression.  It  should  be — *  that  a  ministry's  enduring 
«iuc:h  open  calumny,  without/  &c.     S. 

entirely 


entirely  in  the.  true  interest  of  prince  and  people. 
This  I  may  mod^^tly  hope  has  iu  some  mea&ure 
beea  already  dane^  sufficient  to  answer  the  end 
proposed,  which  was^  to  inform  the  ignorant^ 
and  those  at  a  distaiice ;  atvl  to  conTince  such  as 
are  engaged  in  party  from  no  other  njotivc  thaa 
that  of  consq^Qucje;  X  know  not  whether  I  ahaU 
ha^ve  any  appetite  to  contixiue  tlios  work  mucli 
longer ;  if  I  doi^  perhapsi  some  time  way  he  spent 
in  exposing  an4  over  turning  the  fals^e  iteaaonings 
of  those,  who  engage  theic  ipens  on  the  otbef 
sid^  without  loaing  time  in  vindioatingi  ipyscif 
against  their  scurrilities,  m\*ch  lessl  in  retbrtiug^ 
then).  Of  thi^:  s^it  there  is  9.  ^ct^in  hamble  com- 
panion, a  Flreojch  inaitre  des  langue^^^  yfho  evtry 
month  publisher:  an  extract :  fi^om  yotcs^  nejya? 
papers,  speeches,  and  proclamations,  larded  with 
some  insipid  remarks  of  his  own  ;  which  he  calls, 
'  The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain.'  This  in- 
genious piece,  he  tdb  lis.  htmself,  is  constantly 
translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  Holland, 
where  the  Dutch,  no  doubt,  conceive  most  noble 
sentiments  of  us,  conveyed  through  such  a  vehi- 
cle. It  is  observable  in  his  account  for  April, 
that  the  vanity  so  predominant  in  Aany  of  his  na- 
tion, has  made  him  more  concerned  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Guiscard,  than  the  safety  of  Mr.  Harley. 
And  for  fear  we  should  think  the  worse  of  his 
country  upon  that  assassin's  account,  he  tells  us 
there  have  been  more  murders,  parricides,  and 
villanies  committed  in  England,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     I  cannot  imagine  how  an  iUi- 

• 

•  Abel  Boyer,    H, 
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terate  foreigner,  who  is  neither  master  of  our 
language,  nor  indeed  of  common  sense,  and  who 
is  devoted  to  a  faction,  I  suppose  for  no  other 
reason,  but  his  having  more  whig  customers  than 
tories,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  poli- 
tick tracts  of  our  afiairs.  But  I  presume,  he 
builds  upon  the  foundation  of  having  been  called 
to  an  account  for  his  insolence  in  one  of  his 
monthly  former  productions ;  which  is  a  method 
that  seldom  fails  of  giving  some  vogue  to  the 
foolishest  composition.  If  such  a  work  must  be 
done,  I  wish  some  tolerable  hand  would  under- 
take it;  and  that  we  would  not  suffer  a  little 
whiffling  Frenchman,  to  neglect  his  trade  of  teach- 
ing his  language  to  our  children,  and  presume  to 
instruct  foreigners  ia  our  politicks, 


NUMBER  XLIII. 

THURSDAr,   MAY  24,    171  !• 

Deticta  majorum  immerittts  liies 

Romane,  donee  tcmpla  refeccrhy 

JEdesque  labenies  deorum. 

You  of  your  father's  crimes  tbe  guilt  shall  bear, 
Unless  the  sacred  temples  you  repair. 

SEVERAL  letters  have  been  lately  sent  me,  de- 
siring I  would  make  honourable  mention  of  the 
pious  design  of  building  fifty  churches  in  several 

parts 
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parts  of  London  and  Westminster,  where  they  are 
most  wanted,  occasioned  by  an  address  of  the 
convocation  to  the  queen,  and  recommended  by 
her  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons ;  who  im- 
mediately promised  they  would  enable  her  to  ac- 
complish so  excellent  a  design,  and  are  now  pre- 
paring a  bill  accordingly.  I  thought  to  have  de- 
ferred any  notice  of  this  important  affair  until  the 
end  of  this  session ;  at  which  time,  I  proposed  to 
deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and  use- 
ful things,  already  performed  by  this  present  par- 
liament But,  in  compliance  to  ^  those  who  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  advising  me,  and  partly 
convinced  by  the  reasons  they  offer,  I  am  content 
to  bestow  a  paper  upon  a  subject  that  indeed  so 
well  deserves  it 

The  clergy,  and  whoever  else  have  a  true  con- 
cern for  the  constitution  of  the  church,  cannot 
but  be  highly  pleased  with  one  prospect  in  this 
new  scene  of  public  affairs.  They  may  very  well 
remember  the  time,  when  every  session  of  parlia-* 
ment  was  like  a  cloud  hanging  over  their  heads : 
and  if  it  happened  to  pass  without  bursting  into 
some  storm  upon  the  church,  we  thanked  God^ 
and  thought  it  a  happy  escape  until  the  next 
meeting;  upon  which  we  resumed  our  secret  ap- 
prehensions, although  we  were  not  allowed  to 
believe  any  danger.  Things  are  now  altered; 
the  parliament  takes  the  necessities  of  the  church 
into  consideration,  receives  the  proposals  of  the 
clergy  met  in  convocation,  amid  all  the  exigencies 
of  a  long  expensive  war,  and  under  the  pressure  of 

♦  It  should  be— ia  compliance  *  with'  those,  &c.    S. 
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heavy  debts,  finds  a  supply  for  erecting  fifty  edi*- 
fices  for  the  service  of  God*  And  it  appears  by 
the  address  of  the  conunons  to  her  majesty  upon 
this  occasion,  (wherein  they  discovered  a  true 
spirit  of  religion)  that  applying  the  money  granted 
to  accomplish  so  excellent  a  design,  would,  in  their 
opinion,  be  the  most  effectual  .way  of  carrymg  on 
the  war;  that  it  would  (to  use  their  own  words) 
be  a  means  of  drawing  down  blessings  on  her  ma* 
jesty's  undertakings^  as  it  adds  to  the  number  ef 
those  places,  where  the  prayers  of  her  devout  ^id 
faithful  subjects  will  be  daily  offered  up  to  God^ 
for  the  prosperity  of  her  government  at  home,  and 
the  success  of  her  arms  abroad. 
.  I  am  sometimes  hoping,  that  we  are  not  natu« 
Tally  so  bad  a  people,  as  we  have  appeared  for 
some  years  past.  Faction,  in  order  to  support 
itself,  is  generally  forced  to  make  use  of  such 
abominable  instruments,  that  as  long  as  it  pre* 
vails,  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  overpressed,  and 
cannot  appear  to  exert  itself;  but,  when  that  is 
broken  and  suppressed,  when  things  return  to  the 
old  course,  mankind  will  naturally  fall  to  act  from 
principles  of  reason  and  it^ligion^  The  Romans^ 
upon  a  great  victory  or  escape  from  publick  dan«^ 
ger^  frequently  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  some 
god,  to  whose  peculiar  fisivour  they  imputed  their 
success  or  delivery;  and  sometimes  the  general 
did  the  like,  at  his  own  expense,  to  acquit  him- 
self of  some  pious  vow  he  had  made.  How  little 
of  any  thing  resembling  this  has  been  done  by  ud 
after  all  our  victories  1  And  perhaps,,  for  that  rea-^ 
son  among  others,  they  have  turned  to  so  little 
account.     But  what  could  we  expect  ?    We  acted 

aU 
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all  along  as  if  we  believed  nothing  of  a  God,  ofr 
his  providence;  and  therefore  it  was  consistent 
ibo  offer  up  our  edifices  only  to  those,  whom  we 
looked  upon  as  givers  of  all  victory,  in  his  stead. 

I  have  computed  that  fifty  churches  may  be 
built,  by  a  medium,  at  six  thousand  pounds  for  a 
church,  which  is  somewhat  under  the  price  of  a 
subject's  palace ;  yet  perhaps  the  care  of  above 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  with  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  queen  and 
country,  may  be  almost  put  in  the  balance  with 
the  domestick  convenience,  or  even  magnificence, 
of  any  subject  whatsoever. 

Sir  William  Petty,  who,  under  the  name  of  cap- 
tain Graunt,  published  some  observations  upon  the 
bills  of  mortality  above  five  years  after  the  Resto- 
ratfon,  tells  «s,  the  parishes  in  London  were  even 
then  so  unequally  divided,  that  some  were  two 
hundred  times  larger  than  others.  Since  that  time, 
the  increase  of  trade,  the  frequency  of  parliaments, 
the  desire  of  living  in  the  metropolis,  together  with 
that  genius  for  building  which  began  after  the 
fire,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  have  prodi- 
giously enlarged  this  town  on  all  sides  where  it 
was  capable  of  increase;  and  those  tracts  of  land 
built  into  streets,  have  generally  continued  of  the 
same  parish  they  belonged  to  while  they  lay  in 
fields ;  so  that  the  care  of  about  thirty  thousand 
•ouls  has  been  sometimes  committed  to  one  mi- 
nister, whose  church  would  hardly  contain  the 
twentieth  part  of  his  flock  :  neither,  I  think,  was 
any  family  in  those  parishes  obliged  to  pay  above 
a  groat  a  year  to  their  spiritual  pastor.  Some  few 
of  those  parishes  have  been  since  divided ;  in  others 
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were  erected  chapels  of  ease,  where  a  preacher  » 
maintained  by  general  contribution.  Such  poor 
shifts  and  expedients,  to  the  infinite  shame  and 
scandal  of  so  vast  and  flourishing  a  cit}^  havo 
been  thought  sufficient  for  the  service  of  God  and 
religion,  as  if  they  were  circumstances  wholly  in- 
different. 

This  defect,  among  other  consequences  of  it, 
lias  made  schism  a  sort  of  necessary  evil ;  there 
being  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
in  this  town,  whom  the  churches  would  not  be 
able  to  contain,  if  the  people  were  ever  so  well 
disposed :   and  in  a  city,  not  overstocked  with 
zeal,  the  only  way  to  preserve  any  degree  of  reli- 
gion, is  to  make  all  attendance  upon  the  duties  of 
it  as  easy  and  cheap  as  possible ;  whereas,  an-  the 
contrary,  in  the  larger  parishes,  the  press  is  so 
great,  and  the  pew- keepers  tax  so  exorbitan.t,  that 
those  who  love  to  save  trouble  and  moneyy  either 
stay  at  home  or  retire  to  the  conventicles.    I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  examples,  in  any  christian  coun- 
try, of  so  great  a  neglect  of  religion;  and.  the  dis- 
senting teachers  have  made  their  advantage  largely 
by  it,  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  while  men 
slept,  being  much  more  expert  at  procuring  con- 
tributions, which  is  a  trade  they  are  bred  up  in, 
than  men  of  a  liberal  education. 

And  to  say  truth,  the  way  practised  by  several 
parishes  in  and  about  this  town,  of  maintaining 
their  clergy  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  is  not 
only  an  indignity  to  the  character,  but  has  many 
pernicious  consequences  attending  it;  such  a  pre- 
carious dependance  subjecting  a  clergyman^  who 
has  not  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  resolution^ 

to 
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to  many  inconveniences,   which  are  obvious  to 
imagine  * ;  but  this  defect  will  no  doubt  be.  re-, 
medied  by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  present 
parliament ;  and  a  tax  laid  upon  every  house  in 
a  parish  for  the  support  of  their  pastor.     Neither 
indeed  can  it  be  conceived,  why  a  house,  whose 
purchase  is  not  reckoned  above  one>  third  less  than 
land  of  the  same  yearly  rent,  should  not  pay  a 
twentieth  part  annually  (which  is  half  tithe)  to 
the  support  of  the  minister.     One  thing  I  could 
wish,  that  in  fixing  the  maintenance  to  the  several 
ministers  in  these  new  iiUended  parishes,  no  deter-* 
minate  sum  of  rhoney  may  be  named ;  which,  in 
all  perpetuities,  ought  by  any  means  to  be  avoided; 
but  rather  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  each 
house,  although  it  be  but  a  twentietli,  or  even  a 
thirtieth  part.     The  contrary  of  this,  I  am  told, 
was  done  in  several  parishes  of  the  city  after  the 
fire,  where  the  incumbent  and  his  successors  were 
to  receive  for  ever  a  certain  sum;  for  example, 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.    But  the  law- 
givers did  not  consider,  that  what  we  call  at  pre- 
sent one  hundred  pounds,  will  not  in  process  of 
time  have  the  intrinsick  value  of  twenty ;  as  twenty 
pounds  now,  are  hardly  equal  to  forty  shillings, 
three  hundred  years  ago.     There  are  a  thousand 
instances  of  this  all  over  England,  in  reserved 
rents  applied  to  hospitals,  in  old  chiefries,  and 
even  among  the  clergy  themselves,  in  those  pay- 
ments which,  I  think,  they  call  a  modus. 

As  no  prince  had  ever  better  dispositions  than 

•  '  Which  are  obvious  to  imagine' — it  should  be—*'  Which  are 
•bviout  to  be  imagined/    S« 
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h^r  present  majesty  for  the  advancement  of  tru« 
reiigion,  so  there' never  was  any  age  that  produced 
greater  oocasiofts  to  employ  theiti  on.     It  is  an 
©nspeakibtp  misfortune,  that  any  design  of  so  ex-;, 
celtent  a  queen  $houId  be  checked  by  the  neces- 
sities of  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  which  the  folly 
or  corruption  of  modern  politicians  have  involve^i 
us  in,  against  all  the  maxiohs  whereby  our  coutitty 
flourished  so -many  hundred  years :  else,  her  ihti^ 
jesty's  1  care  of   religion,    would    certainly  havi 
teached  even'  to  her  American  plantations.    Tfiosc 
nable  couatrie^,  stocked  by  numbers  from  heric*; 
inhisrebf  too  many  are  in  no  very  great  reputatioA 
fbrifaith  or  morals,  will  be  a  perpetual  reproach  ^o 
lis,  iintiLsome  better  care  be  taken  for  cultivatitig 
jchriBtianity.araongthem.  If  the  governors  of  those 
Several  colonies  \^ere  obliged,  at  certain  times,  to 
transmit  an  exact  representation  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  their -several  districts,  and  the  legislature 
iiere  would,  in. a  time  of  leisure,  take  that  affair 
under  their  consideration,  it  might  be  perfected 
witjii  little  difficulty,  and  be  a  great  addftidh' to 
'.the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign. 

But,  to  wave  farther  speculations  upon  so  re- 
mote a-5cene,  while  we  have  subjects  enough  to 
ieni ploy. them  oa  at  home;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
;clcrgy  will  not  let  slip  any  proper  opportunity  of 
improving  the  pious  dispositions  of  the  queen  and 
kingdom,  for  the  advantage  of  the  church;  wheil, 
by  the  example  of  times  past,  they  consider  how 
^rarely  such  conjunctures  are  likely  to  happen. 
What  if  some  method  were  thought  on  toward 
the  Tcpniring  of  churches  ;  for  wh^ph  there  is 
likely  to  be  too  frequent  occasion;  those  ancFe^t 

• '  •    f>othi« 
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Gothic  structures  throughout  this  kingdom  gorng 
every  year  to  decay  ?  That  expedient  of  repairing 
or  rebuilding  them  by  charitable  collections^  seems 
in  my  opinion  not  very  suitable  either  to  the  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  of  the  work,  or  to  the  honour 
of  our  country;  since  it  might  be  so  easily  doiie, 
urith  very  little  charge  to  the  publick,  in  a  much 
more  decent  and  honourable  manner,  while  parlia- 
ments are  so  frequently  called.  But  these,  and 
other  regulations,  must  be  left  to  a  time  of  peace, 
which  I  shall  humbly  presume  to  wish  may  soon 
•be  out  share,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  any, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  who  are  gainers  by 
the  war. 


NUMBER  XLIV. 

THURSDAY,    MAY  31,    l/H. 

Sciiketf  ut  possfs  curvo  dignoscere  rectum. 
That  hence  you  may  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

HAVING  been  forced  in  my  papers  to  use  the 
cant  words  of  whig  and  tory,  which  have  so  often 
varied  their  significations  for  twenty  years  past,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  several 
changes  those  two  terms  have  undergone  since  that 
period;  and  then  to  tell  the  reader  what  I  have  al- 
ways understood  by  each  of  them,  since  I  under- 
tpok  this  work.    I  reckon  that  these  ^oiU  o^  cotl- 

s  3  c^\\.^^ 
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ceked  appellations,  are  usually  invented  by  the 
A'ulgar;,  who,  not  troubling  themselves  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  a  cause,  are  consequently 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  what  they  espouse, 
and  in  their  quarrels  usually  proceed  to  their  be? 
loved  argument  of  calling  names,  until  at  length 
they  light  upon  one  which  is  sure  to  stick :  and 
in  lime,  each  party  grows  proud  of  that  appella* 
tion,  which  their  adversaries  at  fust  intended  for  a 
reproach.  Of  this  kind  were  the  prasini  and  ve- 
iieti^  the  guelfs  and  gibelines,  hugonots  and  pa» 
pists,  roundheads  and  cavaliers,  witli  many  others 
of  ancient  and  modern  date.  Among  us,  of  late, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  barrenness  of  invention 
in  this  point ;  the  words  whig  and  tory,  although 
they  be  not  much  above  thirty  years  old,  having 
been  pressed  to  the  service  of  many  successions 
of  parties,  with  very  different  ideas  fastened  to 
them.  This  distinction,  I  think,  began  toward  the 
fatter  part  of  king  Charles  the  second's  reign,  was 
dropped  during  that  of  his  successor,  and  then 
revived  at  the  Revolution;  since  which  it  has  per- 
petually flourished,  although  applied  to  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  principles  and  persons.  In  that 
convention  of  lords  and  commons,  some  of  both 
houses  were  for  a  regency  to  the  prince  qf  Orange^ 
with  a  reservation  of  style  and  title  to  the  absent 
king,  which  should  be  made  use  of  in  all  publick 
acts;  others,  when  they  were  brought  to  allov 
the  throne  vacant,  thought  the  succession  should 
immediately  go  to  the  next  heir,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  the  last 
king  were  actually  dead.  And  although  the  disr 
ijenting  lords  (in  whose  house  the  chief  opposition 

was) 
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was)  did  at  last  yield  both  those  points,  took  the 
oaths  to  the  new  king,  and  many  of  them,  em- 
ployments; yet  they  were  loofked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye,  b}^  the  warm  zealots  of  the  other  side ; 
neither  did  the  court  ever  heartily  favour  any  of 
them,  although  some  of  them  were  of  the  most 
eminent  for  abilities  and  virtue,  and  served  that 
prince,  both  in  his  councils  and  his  army,  with 
untainted  faith.  It  was  apprehended  at  the  same 
time,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  true,  that 
many  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  better  pleased 
"With  the  scheme  of  a  regency,  or  at  least  an  unin- 
terrupted lineal  succession,  for  the  sake  of  those 
'whose  consciences  were  truly  scrupulous;  and  they 
thought  there  were  isotne  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  the  deprived  bishops,  that  looked  a  Httle  hard, 
or  at  least  deserved  commiseration. 

These,  and  other  the  like  reflections,  did,  as  I 
conceive,  revive  the  denominations  of  whig  and 
tory. 

Some  time  after  the  Revolution,  the  distinction 
of  high  and  low  church  came  in,  which  was  raised 
l>y  the  dissenters,  in  order  to  break  the  church 
party  by  dividing  the  members  into  high  and 
low ;  and  the  opinions  raised,  that  the  high  joined 
with  the  papists,  inclined  the  low  to  fall  in  with 
tlie  dissenters. 

And  here  I  shall  take  leave  to  produce  some 
principles,  which,  in  the  several  periods  of  the 
late  reign,  served  to  denote  a  man  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  To  be  against  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  was  all  highchurch,  tory,  and  tan- 
tivy; to  differ  from  a  majoiity  of  bhshops,  was 
the  saipe.    To  raise  the  prerogative  above  law  tor 
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serving  a  turn,  was  low  church  and  whig.  The 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
especially  of  the  country  party  or  landed  interestj^ 
was  high-flying  and  rank  tory.  To  exalt  the  king's 
supremacy  beyond  all  precedent,  was  low-churchy 
whiggish,  and  moderate.  To  make  the  le^st  doubt 
of  the  pretended  prince's  being  suppositious,  and 
a  tiler's  son,  was  in  their  phrase  top  and  topgal- 
lant, and  perfect  jacobitism.  To  resume  the  most 
exorbitant  grants  that  were  ever  given  to  a  set  of 
profligate  favourites,  and  apply  them  to  the  pub- 
lick,  was  the  very  quintessence  of  toryism ;  not- 
withstanding those  grants  were  known  to  be  ac- 
quired by  sacrificing  the  honour  and  the  wealth 
of  England. 

In  most  of  these  principles,  the  two  parties  seem 
to  have  shifted  opinions,  since  their  institutiom 
under  king  Charles  the  second;  and  indeed  to 
have  gone  very  different  from  what  was  expected 
from  each,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
But  as  to  that  concerning  the  pretender,  the  whigs 
have  so  far  renounced  it,  that  they  are  g^owh  the 
great  advocates  for  his  legitimacy :  which  giveb 
me  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  a  noble  duke;, 
who  was  accused  of  a  blander  in  the  house,  when, 
upon  a  certain  lord's  mentioning  the  pretended 
prince,  his  grace  told  the  lords,  he  must  be  plain 
with  them,  and  call  that  person,  not  the  pretended 
prince,  but  the  pretended  impostor:  which  was 
so  far  from  a  blunder  in  that  polite  lord,  as  his 
ill-willers  give  out,  that  it  was  only  a  refined  way 
of  delivering  the  avowed  sentiments  of  his  whote 
party. 

.   .  But;  to  return :  this  was  the  state  of  principles, 

whe^ 
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when  the  qdeen  came  to  the  crown;  some  time. 

after  which,  it  pleaSed  certain  great  persons,  who 

had  been  all  their  lives  in  the  altitude  of  tory 

profession,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  thp  Mfhigs, 

from  whom  they  could  get  better  terms  than  from, 

their  old  friends;  who  began  to  be  resty>  and 

would  not  allovff*  monopolies  of  power  and  favour, 

nor  consent  to  carry  on  the  war  entirely  at  the 

expense  of  this  nation,  that  they  might  have  pen* 

sions  from  albroad;   while  another  people,  moi:e 

immediately  concerned  in  the  war,   traded  with 

the  enemy  as  in  times  of  peace ;  whereas  the  othep 

party,  whose  case  appeared  then  as  desperate,  wa* 

leady  to  yield  to  any  conditiolis  that  would  bring 

them  into  play.    And  I  cannot  help  affirming,  that 

this  nation  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  unmeasur* 

able  appetite  of  power  and  wealth  in  a  very  few, 

that  shall  be  nameless,  who,  in  every  step  they 

^made,  acted  directly  against  what  they  had  always 

professed.    And  if  his  royal  highness  the  prince  * 

liad  died  some  years  sooner  (who  was  a  perpetual 

check  in  their  career)  it  is  dreadful  to  think  how 

ikr  they  might  have  proceeded. 

Since  that  time,  the  bulk  of  the  whigs  appear^ 
orather  to  be  Unked  to  a  certain  set  of  persons,  than 
any  certain  set  of  principles ;  so  that,  if  I  were  to 
<lefine  a  member  of  that  party,  I  should  say,  he 
^as  one  who  believed  in  the  late  ministry.  And 
therefore,  whatever  I  have  affirmed  of  whigs  in 
any  of  these  papers,  or  objected  against  theqi, 
ought  to  be  understood,  either  of  those  who  were 
partisans  of  the  late  men  in  power,  and  privy  to 

^  Prince  George  of  Denmark.    H. 

the  is: 
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their  <lesigns ;  or  such,  who  joined  with  them  from 
a  hatred  to  our  monarchy  and  church,  as  unbe- 
lievers and  dissenters  of  all  si^es;  or  men  in  officei- 
who  had  been  guilty  of  much  corruption,  and. 
dreaded  a  change,  which  would  not  only  put  a 
3top  to  farther  abuses  for  the  future,  but  might 
perhaps  introduce  examinations  of  what  was  past; 
or  those,  who  had  been  too  highly  obliged  to  quit 
their  supporters  with  any  common  decency;  or 
lastly,  the  money-traders,  who  could  never  hope 
to  make  their  markets  so  well  of  premiums,  and 
exorbitant  interest,  and  high  remittances,  under 
any  other  administration. 

Under  these  heads,  may  be  reduced  the  whole, 
body  of  those,  M'hom  I  have  all  along  understood 
for  whigs  I  for  I  do  not  include  within  this  number 
any  of  those,  who  have  been  misled  by  ignorance, 
or  seduced  by  plausible  pretences,  to  think  better 
of  that  sort  of  men  than  they  deserve,  and  to  ap-» 
prebend  mighty  danger  from  their  disgrace ;  be- 
cause I  believe  the  greatest  part  of  such  weU» 
meaning  people,  are  now  tlioroughly  converted. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  twa 
fahtastick  names  oiF  whig  and  tory,  have,  at  pre- 
sent, very  little  relation  to  those  opinions,  which 
were  at  first  thought  to  distinguish  them.  Who- 
ever formerly  professed  himself  to  approve  the 
Revolution,  to  be  against  the  pretender,  to  justify 
the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  think 
the  British  monarchy  not  absolute,  but  limited  by 
laws  which  the  executive  power  could  not  dis- 
pense with,  and  tct  allow  an  indulgence  to  scru^ 
pulous  consciences ;  such  man  was  content  to  \)q 
palled  a  \vhlg.     On  t^ie  otl^e^  side^  whoever  as- 

i^ertecl 
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serted  the  queen*S  hereditary  right,  that  the  per* 
.sons  of  princes  were  sacred,  their  lawful  authority 
not  to  be  resisted  on  any  pretence ;  nor  even  their 
usurpations,  without  the  most  extreme  necessity; 
that  breaches  in  the  succession  were  highly  dan- 
gerous ;  that  schism  was  a  great  evil,  both  in  it* 
self  and  its  consequences ;  that  the  ruin  of  the 
church  would  probably  be  attended  M'ith  that  of 
^e  state ;  that  no  power  should  be  trusted  with 
those  who  are  not  of  the  established  religion ;  such 
a  man  was  usually  called  a  tory.     Now,  although 
the  opinions  of  both  these  are  very  consistent,  and 
I  really  think  are  maintained  at  present  by  a  great 
rnajority  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  according  as  men 
^.pprehend  the  danger  greater,  either  from  the  pre* 
'tender  and  his  party,  or  from  the  violence  and 
unning  of  other  enemies  to  the  constitution,  so 
heir  common  discourses  and  reasonings  turn  either 
o  the  first,  or  second  set  of  these  opinions,  T  have 
vXinentioned ;  and  they  are  consequently  styled  either 
^^vhigs  or  tories.    Which  is  as  if  two  brothers  ap- 
^^rehended  their  house  would  be  set  upon,  but 
"^ilisagreed  about  the  place  whence  they  thought 
he  robbery  would  come,  and  therefore  would  go 
n  difibrent  sides  to  defend  it ;  they  must  needs 
"^veaken  ^nd  expose  themselves  by  such  a  separa** 
^ion;  and  so  did  we,  only  our  case  was  worse; 
^or,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  weak  remote  enemy, 
from  whom  we  could  pot  suddenly  apprehend  any 
danger,  we  took  a  nearer  and  a  stronger  one  into 
the  house.     I  make  no  comparison  at  all  betweea 
tlie  two  enemies ;  popery  and  slavery  are  without 
doubt  the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  of  any;  but 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fears  of  these 
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have  not,  at  least  since  the  Revolution,  been  ao 
close  and  pressing  upon  us,  as  that  from  another 
facti9n ;  excepting  only  one  ^hort  period ;  when 
the  leaders  of  that  very  faction  invited  the  abdi- 
cating king  to  retujcn;  of  which  I  have  formerly 
t^ken  notice.        . . 

Having  thus  declared  what  sort  of  persona  I 
Jiave  always  meant  under  the  denomination  of 
wbigs,  it  will  be  easy  tp  shoA\r  whom  I  under-* 
stand  by  tories.  Such,  whose  principles  in 
church  and  state  are  what  I  have  above  related  ; 
whose  actions  are  derived  thence,  and  who  have 
no  attachment  to  any  set  of  ministers,  farther 
than  as  they  are  friends  to  the  constitution  in 
all  its  parts ;  but  will  do  their  utmost  to  save 
their  prince  and  country,  whoever  be  at  the 
helm. 

By  these  descriptions  of  whig  and  tory,  I  am 
sensible  those  names  are  given  to  several  persons 
very  undeservedly ;  and  that  many  a  man  is  call- 
ed by  one  or  the  other,  who  has  not  the  least 
title  to  the  blame  or  praise  I  have  bestowed  oa 
«ach  of  them,  throughout  my  papers. 
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NUMBER  XLV. 

« 

MLURSDAY,  JIJNE7,   1711. 

M^igno  vis  est,  magnum  nomen,  vnum  et  idem  seniientts  sefiahu^ 

Great  is  the  name  and  authority  of  a  senate,  in  which  unanimity 

prevails. 

WHOEVER  calls  to  mind  the  clamour  and  the 
calumny,  the  artificial  fears  and  jealousies,  the 
shamefulmisreprescntation  of  persons  and  of  things, 
that  were  raised  and  spread  by  the  leaders  and 
instruments  of  a  certain  party,  upon  the  change 
of  the  last  ministry,  and  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament; if  he  be  a  true  lover  of  his  country, 
must  feel  a  mighty  pleasure,  although  mixed 
with  some  indignation,  to  see  the  wishes,  the 
conjectures,  the  endeavours,  of  an  inveterate  fac- 
tion, entirely  disappointed ;  and  this  important 
period  wholly  spent  in  restoring  the  prerogative 
of  the  prince,  and  liberty  to  the  subject ;  in  re- 
forming past  abuses,  and  preventing  future; 
supplying  old  deficiencies  providing  for  debts, 
restoring  the  clergy  to  their  rights,  and  ta- 
king care  of  the  necessities  of  the  church ;  and 
all  this,  unattended  with  any  of  those  mis- 
fortunes which  some  men  hoped  for,  while 
they  pretended  to  fear. 

For  my  own  part  I  must  confess,  the  difficul- 
ties appeared  so  great  to  me,  from  such  a  noise 

and 
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and  show  of  opposition,  that  I  thought  nothing 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  affairs,  could  ever 
justify  so  daring  an  attempt.  But  a  wise  and 
good  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  able  ministry,  and 
of  a  senate  freely  chosen,  all  united  to  pursue  the 
true  interest  of  their  country,  is  a  power  against 
which  the  little  inferiour  politicks  of  any  faction, 
will  be  able  to  make  no  long  resistance.  To  this 
we  may  add  one  additional  strength,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  our  adversaries  is  the  greatest  and 
justest  of  any ;  I  mean  the  vox  populi^  so  indis- 
putably declarative  on  the  same  side.  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  when  these  discarded  politicians  begin 
seriously  to  consider  all  this,  they  will  think  it 
proper  to  give  out,  and  reserve  their  wisdom  for 
some  more  convenient  juncture. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe,  that  those 
who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  raising  the 
noise,  who  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and 
formed  ominous  prognosticks;  in  order  to  scare 
the  allies,  to  spirit  the  French,  and  fright  igno* 
rant  people  at  home,  made  use  of  those  very  opi- 
nions themselves  had  broached,  for  arguments  t<J 
prove  that  the  change  of  ministers  was  dangerous 
and  unseasonable.  *  But  if  a  house  be  swept,  the 
more  occasion  there  is  for  such  a  work,  the  more 
dust  it  will  raise ;  if  it  be  going  to  ruin,  the  re- 
pairs, however  necessary,  will  make  a  noise,  and 
disturb  the  neighbourhood  a  while.  And  as  to 
the  rejoicings  made  in  France,  if  it  be  true  that 
the}'  had  any,  upon  the  news  of  those  alterations 
^mong  us ;  their  joy  was  grounded  upon  the 
same  hopes  with  that  of  the  whigs,  who  comfor- 
ted 
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ted  themselves,  that  the  change  of  ministry  and 
parliament  would  infallibly  put  us  all  info  confu** 
siQn,  increase  our  divisions,  and  destroy  our 
credit,  wherein  I  suppose  by  this  time  they  arc 
equally  undeceived. 

But  this  long  session  being  in  a  manner  ended^ 
vhich  several  circumstances,  and  one  accident 
altogether  unforeseen,  have  drawn  out  beyond ' 
the  usual  time;  it  may  be  some  small  piece 
of  justice  to  so  excellent  an  assembly,  bare- 
ly to  mention  a  few  of  those  great  things  they 
have  done,  for  the  service  of  their  queen  and 
country,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  Just  as 
they  come  to  my  memory. 

The  credit  of  the  nation  began  mightily  to 
suffer  by  a  discount  upon  Exchequer  bills,  which 
have  been  generally  reckoned  the  surest  and  most 
sacred  of  all  securities.  The  present  lord  trea*^ 
surer,  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
proposed  a  method,  which  was  immediately  com^^ 
plied  with,  of  raising  them  to  a  par  with  species; 
and  so  they  have  ever  since  continued. 

The  British  colonies  of  Nevis  and  St  Christo- 
pher's had  been  miserabjy  plundered  by  the 
French,  their  houses  burnt,  their  plantations  de** 
stroyed,  and  ma^y  of  the  inhabitants  carried 
away  prisoners ;  they  had  often,  for  some,  years 
past,  applied  in  vain  for  relief  from  hence ;  until 
the  present  parliament,  considering  their  condi- 
tion as  a  case  of  justice  and  mercy,  voted  them 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  way  of 
recompense,    in  some  manner,  for  their  suffer- 

3omc 
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Some  pers6n8,  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation 
authorizes  me  to  call  her  enemies,  taking  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  general  naturalization  act,  had  in- 
vited over  a  great  number  of  foreigners  of  all 
religions,  under  the  name  of  Palatines,  who  un- 
derstood no  trade  or  handicraft,  yet  rather  chose 
to  beg  than  labour;  who,  beside  infesting  our 
streets,  bred  contagious  diseases,  by  which  we 
lost  in  natives  thrice  the  number  of  what  we 
gained  in  foreigners.  The  house  of  commons, 
as  a  remedy  against  this  evil,  brought  in  a  bill 
for  repealing  tliat  act  of  general  naturalization ; 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  most  people,  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords.  And  upon,  this  occasion  I 
must  allow  myself  to  have  been  justly  rebuked  by 
one  of  my  weekly  monitors,  for  pretending,  in  a 
former  paper,  to  hope  that  law  would  be  repealed; 
"wherein  the  commons  being  disappointed,  took 
care  however  to  send  many  of  the  Palatines  away, 
and  to  represent  their  being  invited  over  as  a  per- 
nicious counsel. 

The  qualification-bill,  incapacitating  all  men 
to  serve  in  parliament,  who  have  not  some  estate 
in  land,  either  in  possession  or  certain  reversion, 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  security  that  ever  was  con- 
trived for  preserving  the  constitution,  which 
otherwise  might  in  a  little  time  lie  wholly  at  the 
•  mercy  of  the  monied  interest.  And  since  much 
the  greatest  part  of  the  -  taxes  is  paid  either  ini- 
Biediately  from  land,  or  from  its  productions,  it 
is  but  common  justice,  that  those,  who  are  the 
proprietors,  i^hould  appoint  what  portion  of  it 
ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  publick ;  other- 

wise^ 


» 

wise,  tl>e  engrossers  of  money  would  be  apt  to 
lay  heavy  loads  on  others,  which  themselves 
never  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

The  publick  debts  were  so  prodigiously  in^ 
Greased  by  the  negligence  and  corruption  of  those 
yrho  had  been  managers  of  the  revenue,  that  the 
late  ministers,  like  careless  men  who  riin  out 
their  fortunes,  were  so  fur  from  any  thoughts  of 
payment,  that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  stet* 
or  compute  thei¥i.  The  parliament  found,  that 
thirty-five  millions  had  never  been  accounted  for  j 
and  that  this  debt  on  the  navy,  wholly  unpro* 
Tided  for;  amounted  to  nine  millions.  The  iat6 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*,  suitable  to  hil 
transcendant  geniiife  for  publick  affairs,  propoted 
a  fund,  to  be  security  for  that  immense  debt; 
which  is  now  confirmed  by  a  law,  and  is  likely  t^ 
prove  the  greatest  restoration  and  establishment 
of  i^he  kingdom's  credit.  Not  content  with  thisj 
the  legislature  has  appointed  commissioners  of 
accompts  to  inspect  into  past  mismanagements  of 
the  publick  money,  and  prevent  them  for  the 
future. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  mentioned  the  act  fbt 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  London  and  West*- 
minister,  with  a  fund  appropriated  for  that  pious 
and  noble  work.  But  while  I  am  mentioning 
acts  of  piety,,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conceal  my 
lord  high  treasurer's  concern  for  religion,  which 
has  extended  even  to  another  kingdom  :  his  lordW 
«hip  having  some  months  ago  obtained  of  hct 
viajesty  the  first  iniits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy  rff 

•  Earl  ©f  Oxford.     H. 
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Ireland,  as  he  is  known  to  have  before  done  to 
that  reverend  body  here*. 

The  act  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South* 
sea,  proposed  by  the  same  great  person,  whose 
thoughts  are  perpetually  employed,  and  ever 
with  success,  on  the  good  of  his  country,  willy 
in  all  probability;  if  duly  executed,  be  of  migh-^ 
ty  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  and  an  everlasting 
honour  to  the  present  parliament. 

I  might  go  on  farther,  and  mention  that  sea-* 
5onable  law  against  excessive  gaming  ;  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  that  scandalous  fraud  of  false  mus- 
ters in  the  guards  ;  the  diligent  and  effectual  in- 
quiry made  by  the  commons  into  several  gross 
abuses.     I  might  produce  many  instances  of  their 
impartial  justice  in  deciding  controverted   elec- 
tions,  against  former  example,   and  great  pro- 
vocations  to  retaliate.     I  might  show  their  cheer* 
ful  readiness  in  granting  such  vast  supplies ;  their 
great  unanimity,  not  to   be  broken  by  all  the 
arts  of  a  malicious  and  cunning  faction ;  their  un-^ 
feigned  duty  to  the  queen ;  and  lastly,  that  re- 
presentation made  to  her  majesty  from  the  house 
of  commons,  discovering  such  a  spirit  and  dis- 
position in  that  noble  assembly  to  redress  all 
those  evils,  which  a  long  maleadministration  had 
brought  upon  us. 

It  is  probable,  that  trusting  only  to  my  me- 
mory, I  may  have  omitted  many  things  of 
great  importance ;  neither  do  I  pretend  further 
in  the  compass  of  this  paper,  than  to  give  the 
world  some    general,    however    imperfect  idea, 

*  See  the  Journal  to  Stella,  passim.    N. 
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how  worthily  this  great  assembly  has  discharged 
the  trust  of  those  who  so  freely  chose  them ;  and 
what  we  may  reasonably  hope  and  expect  from 
the  piety,  courage,  wisdom,  and  loyalty  of  such 
excellent  patriots,  in  a  time  so  fruitful  of  occa- 
sions to  exert  the  greatest  abilities. 

And  now  I  conceive  the  main  design  I  had  in 
writing  these  papers  is  fully  executed.  A  great 
majority  of  the  nation  is  at  length  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  queen  proceeded  with  the 
highest  wisdom  in  changing  her  ministry  and  par- 
liament ;  that  under  a  former  administration  the 
greatest  abuses  of  all  kinds  were  committed  and 
the  most  dangerous  attempts  against  the  con- 
stitution for  some  time  intended.  The  whole 
kingdom  finds  the  present  persons  in  power, 
directly  and  openly  pursuing  the  true  service  of 
their  queen  and  country  ;  and  to  be  such,  whom 
their  most  bitter  enemies  cannot  tax  with  bri- 
hery,  covetousness,  ambition,  pride,  insolence,  or 
any  pernicious  principles  in  religion  or  government. 

For  my  own  particular,  those  little  barking 
curs,  which  have  so  constantly  pursued  me,  I 
take  to  be  of  no  farther  consequence  to  M'hat  I 
have  Written,  than  the  scoffing  slaves  of  old, 
placed  behind  the  chariot  to  put  the  general  in 
mind  of  his  mortality ;  which  was  but  a  thing  of 
form,  and  made  no  stop  or  disturbance  in  the 
show.  However,  if  those  perpetual  snarlers 
against  me  had  the  same  design,  I  must  own 
they  have  effectually  compassed  it ;  since  no- 
thing can  well  be  more  mortifying  than  to  reflect, 
that  I  am  of  the  same  species  with  creatures, 
capable  of  uttering  so  much  scurrihty,  dulness, 

VOL.   IV.  T  faiUtiVvoci^v 
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falsehood,  and  impertinence,  to  the  scandal  and 
disgrace  of  human  nature. 


NUMBER  XLVL 

THURSDAY,    JUNE   14,     1711. 

Melius  non  iartgere,  clamd. 

WHEN  a  general  has  conquered  an  army,  and 
reduced  a  country  to  obedience,  he  often  finds  it 
necessary  to  send  out  small  bodies,  in  order  to 
take  in  petty  castles  and  forts,  and  beat  little 
straggling  parties,  which  are  otherwise  apt  to 
make  head,  and  infest  the  neighbourhood.  This 
case  exactly  resembles  mine.  I  count  the  main 
body  of  the  whigs  entirely  subdued ;  at  least  till 
they  appear  with  new  reinforcements,  I  shall 
reckon  them  as  such  ;  and  therefore  do  now  find 
myself  at  leisure  to  examine  inferior  abuses.  The 
business  I  have  left  is,  to  fall  on  those  wretches 
that  will  be  still  keeping  the  war  on  foot,  when 
they  have  no  country  to  defend,  no  forces  to 
bring  into  the  field,  nor  any  thing  remaining,  but 
their  bare  good  will  toward  faction  and  mischief: 
I  mean  the  present  set  of  writers,  whom  I  have 
suffered  without  molestation,  so  long  to  infest  the 

town.     Were  there  not  a  concurrence  from  pre- 
judice, party,    weak  understanding,    and  misre-i 

presentation^ 
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presentation,  I  should  think  them  too  inconsider- 
able in  themselves  to  deserve  correction.  But  as 
my  endeavour  has  been  to  expose  the  gross  im- 
positions of  the  fallen  party,  1  will  give  a  taste, 
in  the  following  petition,  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
their  factors,  to  show  how  little  those  writers  for 
the  whigs  were  guided  by  conscience  or  honour, 
their  business  being  only  to  gratify  a  prevailing 
interest. 

^  To  the  right  honourable  the  present  ministry  ; 
the  humble  petition  of  the  party  writers  to  the 
late  ministry, 

"  HUMBLY  SHEWETH, 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  served  their  time 
to  the  trade  of  writing  pamphlets  and  weekly  pa- 
pers, in  defence  of  the  whigs,  against  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  christian  religion,  and  her 
majesty's  prerogative,  and  her  title  to  the  crown : 
That,  since  the  late  change  of  ministry,  and 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  the  said  trade  is 
mightilj''  fallen  off,  and  the  call  for  the  said 
pamphlets  and  papers  much  less  than  formerly ; 
and  it  is  feared,  to  our  farther  prejudice,  that  the 
Examiner  may  discontinue  writing,  whereby  some 
of  your  petitioners  will  be  brought  to  utter  dis- 
tress, forasmuch  as,  through  false  quotations, 
noted  absurdities,  and  other  legal  abuses,  many 
of  your  petitioners,  to  their  great  comfort  and 
support,  were'  enabled  to  pick  up  a  weekly  sub- 
sistence out  of  the  said  Examiner. 

"  That  your  said  poor  petitioners  did  humbly 
offer  your  honours  to  write  in  defence  t)f  the  late 
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change  of  ministry  and  parliament,  much  cheaper 
than  they  did  for  your  predecessors :  which  ypur 
honours  were  pleased  to  refuse. 

"  Notwithstanding  which  offer,  your  petitioners 
are  under  daily  apprehensions,  that  your  honours 
will  forbid  them  to  follow  the  said  trade  any  lon- 
ger; by  which  your  petitioners,  to  the  number 
of  fourscore,  with  their  wives  and  families,  will 
inevitably  starve,  having  been  bound  to  no  other 
calling. 


C( 


Your  petitioners  desire  your  honours  will  ten- 
derly consider  the  premises,  and  suffer  your 
said  petitioners  to  continue  their  trade  (those 
who  set  them  at  work  being  still  willing  to 
employ  them,  though  at  lower  rates),  and 
your  said  petitioners  will  give  security  to 
make  use  of  the  same  stuff,  and  dress  in  the 
same  manner,  as  they  always  did, .  and  no 
ether.    And  your  petitioners,  &c." 
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MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

OCTOBER  CLUB. 

In  a  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Honour*. 
Written  in  January,  1711-12. 


Supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  lord  Ilarcourt.    N. 


•^*  '*  I  have  made  Ford  copy  a  small  pamphlet,  and  send  to 
the  press,  that  I  might  not  be  known  for  its  author ;  'tis  A  Letter 
to  the  October  Cluhy  if  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing."  Journal 
to  Stella,  Jan.  18,  1711-12. 

**  I  dined  in  the  city,  where  my  printer  showed  me  a  pamphlet, 
called  Advice  to  the  October  Club,  which  he  said  was  sent  him  by 
an  unknown  hand.  I  commended  it  mightily  ;  he  never  suspected 
xne;  'tis  a  two-penny  pamphlet.'^     Ibid.  Jan.  21. 

"  I  was  to-night  at  lord  Masham's.  Lord  Dupplin  took  out 
my  new  little  pamphlet ;  and  the  secretary  read  a  great  deal  to 
lord  treasurer.  They  all  commended  it  to  the  skies,  and  so  did 
I ;  and  they  began  a  health  to  the  author.  But  I  doubt  lord 
treasurer  suspected;  for  he  said,  This  is  Dr.  DavenaiU's  style; 
ivhich  is  his  cant,  when  he  suspects  me.  But  I  carried  the  matter 
very  well.  Lord  treasurer  put  the  pamphlet  in  his  pocket,  to 
read  at  home."     Ibid.  Jan.  23. 

"  The  little  two-penny  Letter  of  Advice  to  the  October  Club  does 
not  sell.  I  know  not  the  reason ;  for  it  is  tinely  written,  I  assure 
you ;  and,  like  a  true  author,  I  grow  fond  of  it,  because  it  does 
not  sell.  You  know  that  is  usual  to  writers,  to  condemn  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  If  I  had  hinted  it  to  be  mine,  every 
body  would  have  bought  it :  but  it  is  a  great  secret.**  fbid. 
Jan.  23. 

**  The  pamphlet  of  Advice  to  the  October  Chtb  begins  now  to 
sell ;  but  I  believe  its  fame  will  hardly  reach  Ireland ;  'tis  finely 
written,  l  assure  you."    Ibid.  Feb.  I. 
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About  the  year  when  her  late  majesty,  of 
blessed  memory,  thought  proper  to  change  her 
ministry,  and  brought  in  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  St.  John^ 
sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  some  others ;  the  first  of 
these  being  made  an  earl  and  lord  treasurer,  he 
was  soon  after  blamed  by  the  friends  for  not  mak« 
ing  a  general  sweep  of  all  the  whigs,  as  the  latter 
did  of  their  adversaries  upon  her  majesty's  deatb> 
wheu  they  came  into  power.  At  that  time  a  great 
number  of  parliament  men,  amounting  to  above 
two  hundred,  grew  so  warm  upon  the  slpwness  of 
the  treasurer  in  this  part,  that  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body,  under  the  name  of  the  October 
Club^,  and  had  many  meetings,  to  consult  upoQ 

some 


«  u 


Some  months  ago,  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  high  church,  or  tory  party,  set  up  a  club,  which 
met  once  or  twice  at  the  Bell  Tavern  in  King-street,  Westminster; 
and  which,  being  mainly  composed  of  country  gentlemen,  who, 
when  at  home,  generally  drank  October  beer,  was  therefore 
called,  The  October  Club.  This  society,  during  the  whole  first 
session  of  this  parliament,  had  gone  blindfold  into  all  the  mea« 
sures  of  the  present  ministers ;  but  many  of  them,  who  had 
hitherto  been  amused  and  deluded  with  vain  promises  of  prefer- 
ment, suspecting  the  prime  manager  to  be  an  ambidextrous  trick- 
ster, and  being  like  to  fly  off,  a  friend  to  the  lord  treasurer  wrote 

and 
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some  methods  that  might  spur  on  those  in  power, 
so  that  they  might  make  a  quicker  dispatch  in  re- 
moving all  of  the  whig  leaven  from  the  employ- 
ments they  still  possessed.  To  prevent  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  this  discontent  among  so  many  worthy 
members,  the  rest  of  the  ministry  joined  with  the 
treasurer,  partly  to  pacify,  and  partly  divide  those, 
who  were  in  greater  haste  than  moderate  men 
thought  convenient.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  supposed  author  met  a  considerable  number 
of  this  club  in  a  publick  house,  where  he  con- 
vinced them  very  plainly  of  the  treasurer's  sin- 
cerity, with  many  of  those  very  reasons  which  are 
urged  in  the  following  discourse,  beside  some 
others  which  were  not  so  proper  to  appear  at 
that  time  in  print. 

The  treasurer  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  such 
a  treatment  would  not  consist  with  prudence,  be- 
cause there  were  many  employments  to  be  bestow- 
ed, which  required  skill  and  practice;  that  several 
gentlemen,  who  possessed  them,  had  been  long 
versed,  very  loyal  to  her  majesty,  had  never  been 
violent  party  men,  and  were  ready  to  fall  into  all 
honest  measures  for  the  service  of  their  queen  and 
country.     But  however,  as  offices  became  vacant, 

and  published  the  following  piece."  Political  State,  Feb.  171 1-12, 
p.  122;  where  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members  of  the  October 
Club  (159  'n  number)  is  given. — See  a  farther  account  of  this 
club,  and  of  the  metliods  by  which  it  was  reduced,  in  the  Dean's 
**^Mcmoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry,"  On 
its  dissqlution,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  belonging 
to  it  formed  another,  under  the  denomination  of  the  March  Club, 
which  was  ho\yever  of  no  long  duration;  a  circumstance  owing 
to  the  prudent  management  of  the  lord,  treasurer  Harjey  and  Mr. 
.secretary  St.  John.     N. 
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he  would  humbly  recommend  to  her  majesty  such 
gentlemen,  whose  principles  with  regard  both  to 
church  and  state,  his  friends  would  approve  of, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  accept  their  recommen- 
dations.    Thus  the  earl  proceeded  in  procuring 
employments  for  those,  who  deserved  them   by 
their  honesty  and  abilities  to  execute  them;  which 
I  confess  to  have  been  a  singularity  not  very  likely 
to  be.  imitated.     However  the  gentlemen  of  this 
club  still  continued  uneasy  that  no  quicker  pro- 
gress was  made  in  removals,  until  those  who  were 
least  violent  began  to  soften  a  little,  or,  by  divid- 
ing them,  the  whole  affair  dropped.     During  this 
difficulty,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  following 
discourse  was  very  seasonably  published  with  great 
success ;  showing  the  difficulties  that  the  earl  of 
Oxford  lay  under,  and  his  real  desire,  that  all  per- 
sons in  employment  should  be  true  loyal  church- 
mep,  zealous  for  her  majesty's  honour  and  safety, 
as  well  as  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Ha-* 
nover,  if  the  queen  should  happen  to  die  without 
issue.  This  discourse  having  been  published  about 
the  year  1711,  and  many  of  the  facts  forgotten, 
would  not  have  been  generally  understood  without 
some  explanation,  which  we  have  now  endeavoured 
to  give,  because  it  seems  a  point  of  history  too 
material  to  be  lost.     We  owe  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gencp  to  an  intimate  of  the  supposed  author. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

OINCE  the  first  institution  of  your  society,  I 
have  always  thought  you  capable  of  the  greatest 
things.  Such  a  number  of  persons,  members  of 
parliament,  true  lovers  of  our  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  meeting  at  certain  times,  and 
mixing  business  and  conversation  together,  with- 
out the  forms  and  constraint  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  publick  assemblies,  must  very  much  im- 
prove each  other's  understanding,  correct  and  fix 
your  judgment,  and  prepare  yourselves  against  any 
designs  of  the  opposite  party.  Upon  the  opening 
of  this  session  an  incident  has  happened,  to  provide 
against  the  consequences  whereof,  will  require  your 
utmost  vigilance  and  application.  All  this  last  sum- 
mer, the  enemy  was  working  under  ground,  and 
laying  their  train;  they  gradually  became  more 
frequent  and  bold  in  their  pamphlets  and  papers, 
while  those  on  our  side  were  dropped,  as  if  we  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  them.  Some  time  before, 
fW  opportunity  fell  into  their  hands,  which  they 
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have  cultivated  ever  since;  and  thereby  have  en- 
deavoured, in  some  sort,  to  turn  those^arts  against 
us,  which  had  been  so  effectually  employed  to 
their  ruin :  a  plain  demonstration  of  their  superior 
«kill  at  intrigue ;  to  make  a  stratagem  succeed  a 
second  time,  and  this  even  against  those  who  first 
tried  it  upon  them.  I  know  not  whether  this  op- 
portunity I  have  mentioned  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  any  care,  without  straining  a  very  ten- 
der point;  which  those  chiefly  concerned  avoided 
by  all  means,  because  it  might  seem  a  counterpart 
of  what  they  had  so  much  condemned  in  their 
predecessors ;  although  it  is  certain  the  two  cases 
were  widely  different;  and  if  policy  had  once  got 
the  better  of  good  nature,  all  had  been  safe,  for 
there  was  no  danger  in  view;  but  the  consequences 
of  this  were  foreseen  from  the  beginning;  and 
those  who  kept  the  watch  had  early  warning  of 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  masterpiece  of  prudence, 
in  tliis  case,  to  have  made  a  friend  of  an  enemy. 
But  whether  that  were  possible  to  be  compassed, 
or  whether  it  were  ever  attempted,  is  now  too  late 
to  inquire.  All  accommodation  was  rendered  des- 
perate, by  an  unlucky  proceeding  some  months 
ago  at  Windsor,  which  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
too  frank  and  generous  for  that  situation  of  af-. 
fairs ;  and  I  am  told  was  not  approved  of  by  a 
certain  great  minister  *.  It  was  obvious  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  a  particular,  where  the  honour  and 
interest  of  a  husband  f  were  so  closely  united  with 
those  of  a  wifef,  he  might  be  sure  of  her  utmost 

*  The  lord  treasurer.     N. 

t  T\\e  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset.     N, 
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endeavours  for  his  protection,  although  she  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  him.  The  danger  of  losing 
power,  favour,  profit,  and  shelter  from  domestick 
tyranny,  were  strong  incitements  to  stir  up  a 
working  brain,  early  practised  in  all  the  arts  of 
intriguing.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  count  upon  the 
weakness  of  any  man's  understanding,  who  is 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
to  sharpen  his  invention :  nothing  else  is  required 
beside  obsequiousness  and  assiduity;  which,  as 
they  are  often  the  talents  of  those  who  have  no 
better,  so  they  are  apt  to  make  impressions  upou 
the  best  and  greatest  minds. 

It  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  designing 
party,  that  since  the  adventure  at  Windsor,  the 
person  on  whom  we  so  much  depend*,  was  long 
absent  by  sickness;  which  hindered  him  from  pur- 
suing those  measures,  that  ministers  are  in  pru- 
dence forced  to  take,  to  defend  their  country  and 
themselves  against  an  irritated  faction.     The  ne- 
gotiators on  the  other  side,  improved  this  favour- 
able conjuncture  to  the  utmost;  and  by  an  unpa- 
ralleled boldness,  accompanied  with  many  false- 
hoods, persuaded  certain  lords  (who  were  already 
in  the  same  principle,  but  were  afraid  of  making 
a  wrong  step,  lest  it  should  lead  them  out  of  their 
coaches  into  the  dirt)  that  voting  in  appearance 
against  the  court,  would  be  the  safest  course  to 
avoid  the  danger  they  most  apprehended,  which 
was  that  of  losing  their  pensions ;  and  their  opi- 
nions, when  produced,  by  seemingly  contradicting 
their  interest,  have  an  appearance  of  virtue  into  the 


*  Tb«  lord  tr^asuxsr.     N. 
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bargain.  This,  with  some  arguments  of  more  im" 
mediate  power,  went  far  in  producing  that  strange 
unexpected  turn  we  have  so  lately  seen,  and  from 
which  our  adversaries  reckoned  upon  such  won- 
derful effects;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  my 
lord  chief  justice,  began  to  act  as  if  all  were  al- 
ready in  their  power. 

But  although  the  more  immediate  causes  of  this 
desertion  were  what  I  have  above  related,  yet  I 
am  apt  to  think  it  would  hardly  have  been  at- 
tempted, or  at  least  not  have  succeeded,  but  for 
a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  church  party  and 
the  ministers  had  different  views,  or  at  least  were 
not  so  firmly  united  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
It  was  commonly  said,  and  I  suppose  not  without 
some  ground  of  truth,  that  many  gentlemen  of 
your  club  were  discontented  to  find  so  little  done; 
that  they  thought  it  looked  as  if  the  people  were 
not  in  earnest ;  that  they  expected  to  see  a  tho- 
rough change  with  respect  to  employments ;  and 
although  every  man  could  not  be  provided  for, 
yet  when  all  places  were  filled  with  persons  of 
good  principles,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints, 
and  less  danger  from  the  other  party ;  that  this 
change  was  hoped  for  all  last  summer,  and  even 
to  the  opening  of  the  session,  yet  nothing  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  some,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ministry,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
employments  for  one  pretender  in  twenty;  and 
therefore  in  gratifying  one,  nineteen  would  be  dis- 
obliged ;  but  while  all  had  leave  to  hope,  they 
would  all  endeavour  to  deserve :  but  this  again 
was  esteemed  a  very  shallow  policy,  which  was. 
too  easily  seen  through,  must  soon  come  to  an 

end. 
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end,  and  would  cause  a  general  discontent,  witl) 
twenty  other  objections  to  which  it  was  liable : 
and  indeed  considering  the  short  life  of  ministers 
in  our  climate,  it  was,  with  some  reason,  thought 
9>  little  hard,  that  those  for  whom  any  employ- 
pient  was  intended,  should  by  such  a  delay,  be 
probably  deprived  of  half  their  benefit;  not 
to  mention,  that  a  ministry  is  best  confirmed^ 
when  all  inferior  officers  are  in  its  interest. 

I  have  set  this  cause  of  complaint  in  the  strong- 
est light,  although  my  design  is  to  endeavour 
that  it  should  have  no  manner  of  weight  with 
you,  as  I  am  confident  our  adversaries  counted 
upon,  and  do  still  expect  to  find  mighty  advan^ 
tages  by  it 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  to  this  ob- 
jection, which,  in  all  appearance,  lies  so  hard 
upon  the  present  ministry.  What  shall  I  offer 
upon  so  tender  a  point  ?  how  shall  I  convey  an 
answer  that  none  will  apprehend,  except  those 
for  whom  I  intend  it  ?  I  have  often  pitied  the 
condition  of  great  ministers,  upon  several  accounts; 
but  never  so  much  upon  any,  as  when  their  duty 
obhges  them  to  bear  the  blame  and  envy  of  ac- 
tions, for  which  they  will  not  be  answerable  in  the 
next  world,  though  they  dare  not  convince  the 
present,  till  it  is  too  late.  This  letter  is  sent  you, 
gentlemen,  from  no  mean  hand,  nor  from  a  person 
uninformed,  though,  for  the  rest,  as  little  con- 
cerned in  point  of  interest  for  any  change  of 
ministry,  as  most  others  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
I  may  therefore  assume  so  much  to  myself,  as  to 
desire  you  will  depend  upon  it,  that  a  short  time 
/will  make  manifest,   how  little   the  defect  you 

com^Uvw 
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complain  of  ought  to  lie  at  that  door,  where 
your  enemies  would  be  glad  to  see  you  place  it 
The  wisest  man,  who  is  not  very  near  the  spring 
of  affairs,  but  views  them  only  in  their  issues  and 
events,  will  be  apt  to  fix  applauses  and  reproaches 
in  the  wrong  place ;  which  is  the  true  cause  of  a 
weakness,  that  I  never  yet  knew  great  ministers 
without ;  I  mean,  their  being  deaf  to  all  advice  t 
for,  if  a  person  of  the  best  understanding  offers 
his  opinion  in  a  point  where  he  is  not  master  of  all 
the  circumstances,  (which  perhaps  are  not  to  be 
told)  'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  he  runs  into  an 
absurdity:  whence  it  is,  that  ministers  falsely 
conclude  themselves  to  be  equally  wiser  than 
others  in  general  things,  where  the  common 
reason  of  mankind  ought  to  be  the  judge,  and  is 
probably  less  biassed  than  theirs.  1  have  known 
a  great  man  of  excellent  parts,  blindly  pursue  a 
point  of  no  importance,  against  the  advice  of 
every  friend  he  had,  till  it  ended  in  his  ruin.  I 
have  seen  great  abilities  rendered  utterly  useless, 
by  unaccountable  and  unnecessary  delay,  and  by 
difficulty  of  access,  by  which  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities are  suffered  to  escape.  I  have  observed 
the  strongest  shoulders  sink  under  too  great  a 
load  of  business,  for  want  of  dividing  a  due  pro- 
portion among  others.  These,  and  more  that 
might  be  named,  are  very  obvious  failings,  which 
every  rational,  man  rnay  be  allowed  to  discern,  as 
well  as  lament ;  and  wherein  the  wisest  minister 
may  receive  advice  from  others,  of  inferior  un- 
derstanding. But  iu  those  actions  where  we  are 
not  thoroughly  informed  of  all  the  motives  and 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  our  judg-r 
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ment  should  not  be  mistaken.  I  have  often  been 
one  of  the  company,  where  we  have  all  blamed  a 
measure  taken,  which  has  afterward  proved  the 
only  one  that  could  possibly  have  succeeded. 
Nay,  I  have  known  those  very  men,  who  have 
formerly  been  in  the  secret  of  affairs,  when  a  new 
set  of  people  hath  come  in,  offering  their  refine* 
ments  and  conjectures  in  a  very  plausible  manner 
upon  what  was  passing,  an*d  widely  err  in  all  they 
advanced. 

Whatever  occasions  may  have  been  given  for 
complaints,  that  enough  has  not  been  done,  those 
complaints  should  not  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  make 
us  forget  what  hath  been  done ;  which,  at  first, 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  we  hoped  or  thought 
practicable ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  so  much 
courage  and  address  were  not  employed  in  the 
beginning  of  so  great  a  work,  without  a  resolution 
of  carrying  it  through,  as  fast  as  opportunities 
would  offer.  Any  of  the  most  sanguine  gentlemen 
in  your  club,  would  gladly  have  compounded, 
two  years  ago,  to  have  been  assured  of  seeing 
affairs  in  the  present  situation :  it  is  principally 
to  the  abilities  of  one  great  person,  that  you, 
gentlemen,  owe  the  happiness  of  meetiog  together, 
to  cultivate  the  good  principles,  and  form  your- 
selves into  a  body  for  defending  your  country, 
against  a  restless  and  dangerous  faction.  It  is  to 
the  same  we  all  owe  that  mighty  change  in  the 
most  important  posts  of  the  kingdom ;  that  we 
see  thje  sacred  persou  of  our  prince  encompassed 
by  those,  whom  we  ourselves  would  have  chosen, 
if  it  had  been  left  to  our  power:  and  if  every 
thing  besides  that  you  could  Wish,  ,has  not  been 
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hitherto  done,  you  will  be  but  just  to  impute  it 
to  some  powerful,  though  unknown  impedimeHts, 
wherein  the  mhiistry  is  more  to  be  lamented  than 
blamed.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  ironi 
the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  court,  that  these 
Impediments  will  in  a  short  time  effectually  be 
l^moved  :  and  one  great  motive  to  hasten  the  re* 
nioval  of  them,  will  doubtless  be,  the  reflection 
upon  those  dangerous  consequences,  which*  had 
like  to  have  ensued  upon  not  removing  them 
before.  Besides,  after  so  plain  and  formidable 
a  conviction,  that  mild  and  moderate  methods 
meet  with  no  other  reception  or  return,  than  to 
serve  as  opportunities  to  the  insatiable  malice  of 
an  enemy  ;  power  will  awake  to  vindicate  itself, 
iir\d  disarm  its  opposers,  at  least  of  all  offensive 
weapons. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  how  hard  beset  the 
present  ministry  has  been  on  every  side :    by  th 
impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  war  any  longer, 
without  taking  the  most  desperate  courses;    or  o 
recovering  Spain  from  the  house  of   Bourboh|^i 
although  we  could  continue  it  many  years  longer  r 
by  the  clamours  of  a  faction  against  any  peac^ 
without  that  condition,  which  the  most  knowin 
among  themselves   allowed  to  be  impracticable  ^ 
by  the  secret   cabals  of  foreign  ministers,  who^ 
etideavoured  to  inflame  our  people,  and  spiri 
up  a  sinking  faction  to  blast  our  endeavours 
peace,  with   those  popular  reproaches  of  Franc 
and  the  pretender ;    not  to  mention   the  dange 

*  Had  like — a  bad  phrase;  it  aheuld  be — *  which  were  Ukdy  to 
have  ensued/  &c.     S. 
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they  have  been  in,  from  private  insinuations,  of 
such  a  nature  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fence 
H^ainst.  These  clpiids  now  begin  to  blow  over^^ 
ao^l  those  who  are  at  the  hehu,  will  have  leisure 
);o .  look  about  theni;,  and  complete  what  yet  re- 
<iains  to  be  done, 

:  -That  confederate .  body,  which  now  mjJces  up 
the  adverse  party,  consists  of  a  union  so  mon- 
strous and  unnatural,  that  in  a  little  time  it  must 
of  necessity  fkll  to  pieces.  The  dissenters,  with 
re^on,  think  themselves  betrayed  and  sold  by 
their  brethren.  What  they  have  been  told,  that 
the  present  hill  ag^iinst  occasional  conformity  was 
4o  prevent  a  greater  evil,  is  an  excuse  too  gross 
to  pass ;  and  if  any  other  profound  refinement  were 
meant,  it  is  novy  come  to  nothing.  The  remain- 
ing sections  Qf  the  party  have  no  other  tie,  but 
that  of  an  inveterate  hatred,  and  rancour  against 
those,  in  power,  without  agreeing  in  any  other 
common  interest,,  not  cemented  by  principle,  or 
jiersonal  friendship  :  I  speak  paiticularly  of  their 
Readers ;  and  although  I  know  that  court  enmities, 
are  as  inconstant  as  its  friendships,  yet  from  the 
difference  of  temper  and  principle,  as  well  as  the 
j9cars  remaining  of  former  animosities,  I  am  per- 
suaded their  league  \till  not  be  of  long  continuance  : 
I  know  several  of  them,  who  will  never  pardon 
those  with  whom  they  are  now  in  confederacy ; 
and  when  once  they  see  the  present  ministry 
thoroughly  fixed,  they  will  grow  weary  of  hunt- 
ing upon  a  cold  scent,  or  playing  a  desperate  game, 
and  crumble  away. 

On  the  other  side,  while  the  malice  of  that 
party  continues  Jn  vigour,  while  they  yet  feel  the 
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bruises  of  their  fall,  which  pain  them  afresh 
since  their  late  disappointment,  they  will  leave  no 
arts  untried  to  recover  themselves  ;  and  it  behoves, 
all,  who  have  any  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen  or  her  kingdom,  to  join  unanimously  against 
an  adversary,  who  will  return  full  fraught  with 
vengeance,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  shall 
offer :  and  this  perhaps  is  more  to  be  regarded^ 
because  that  party  seem  yet  to  have  a  reserve  of 
hope  in  the  same  quarter,  whence  their  last  rein- 
forcement came.  Neither  can  any  thing  cultivate 
this  hope  of  theirs  so  much,  as  a  disagreement 
among  ourselves,  founded  upon  a  jealousy  of  tht 
ministry;  who  I  think  need  no  better  a  testimony 
of  their  good  intentions,  than  the  incessant  rage 
of  the  party-leaders  against  them. 

There  is  one  fault,  which  both  sides  are  apt  to 
charge  upon  themselves,  and  very  generously  com- 
mend their  adversaries  for  the  contrary  virtue. 
The  tories  acknowledge,  that  the  whigs  outdid 
them  in  rewarding  their  friends,  and  adhering;  to 
each  other :  the  whigs  allow  the  same  to  the  tories. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  former  may  a  little 
excel  the  latter  in  this  point ;  for,  doubtless,  the 
tories  are  less  vindictive  of  the  two ;  and  whoever 
is  remiss  in  punishing,  will  probably  be  so  ipi 
rewarding:  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  we^ 
remember  the  clamours  often  raised  during  the 
reign  of  that  party,  against  the  leaders,  by  those 
who  thought  their  merits  were  not  rewarded ;  and 
they  had  reason  on  their  side,  because  it  is  na 
doubt  a  misfortune  to  forfeit  honour  and  coasci^ 
cnce  for  nothing :  but  surely  the  case  is  very 
different  at  this  time,  when;  whoever  adheres  to 

the 
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the  admiuistration,  does  service  to  God,  his 
ptince,  and  his  country,  as  well  as  contributes  to 
his  own  private  interest  and  safety. 
.  But  if  the  whig  leaders  were  more  grateful  iu 
rewarding  their  friends,  it  must  be  avowed  like- 
wise, that  the  bulk  of  them  were  in  general  more 
zealous  for  the  service  of  their  party,  even  whein 
abstracted  from  any  private  advantage,  as  might 
be  observed  in  a  thousand  instances ;  for  which 
I  would  likewise  commend  them,  if  it  were  not 
unnatural  for  iiiankind,  to  be  more  violent  in  aoi 
ill  cause,  than  a  good  one. 

The  perpetual  discord  of  factions  with  several 
changes  of  late  years  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
government  have  controlled  many  maxims  among 
us.     The  court  and  country  party,  which  used  to 
be  the  old  division,  seems  now  to  be  ceased,  or 
suspended,  for  better  times,  and  worse  princes. 
The  queen  and  ministry  are  at  this  time  fully  in 
the  true  interest  of  the  kingdom ;   and  therefore 
the  court  and  country  are  of  a  side;  and  the  whigs, 
who  originally   were  of  the  latter,    are  now  of 
neither,  but  an  independent  faction  nursed  up  by 
the  necessities,    or  mistakes,    of   a  late  good^ 
although  unexperienced  prince.     Court  and  coun^^ 
try  ought  therefore  to  join  their  forces  against 
these  common  enemies,    until  they  are  entirely 
dispersed  and  disabled*.    It  is  enough  to  arm  our^ 
selves  against  them,  when  we  consider  that  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  can  befall  the  nation, 
are  what  would  most  answer  their  interest  and 
their  wishes;    a  perpetual   war    increases    their 
money,  and  breaks  and  beggars  their  landed  ene* 
xnien.     The  ruin  of  the  church  would  please  the 
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dissenters,  deists,  and  socinians,  whereof  the  body 
of  their  party  consists.  A  commonwealth,  or  a 
protector,  would  gratify  the  republican  princi- 
ples of  some,  and  the  ambition  of  others  among 
them. 

Hence  I  would  infer,  that  no  discontents  of  an 
inferiour  nature,  such  I  mean  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  give  any 
ill  impression  of  the  present  ministry.  If  all  things 
have  not  been  hitherto  done  as  you,  gentlemen, 
could  reasonably  wish,  it  can  be  imputed  only  to 
the  secret  instruments  of  tliat  faction.     The  truth 
of  this  has  appeared  from  some  late  incidents, 
more  visibly  than  formerly.    Neither  do  I  believe 
that  an}''  one  will  now  make  a  doubt,  whether 
certain  person  be  in  earnest,  after  the  united  ani 
avowed  endeavours  of  a  whole  party,  to  Bti'ik( 
directly  at  his  head. 

When  it  happens  by  some  private  cross  in- 
trigues,   that  a  great  man  has  not  that  power 
which  is  thought  due  to  his  station,  he  will  how- 
ever probably  desire  the  reputation  of  it,  Witboit 
which  he  neither  can  preserve  the  dignity,  no-- 
hardly  go  through  the  common  business  of  hyS: 
place ;  yet  is  it  that  reputation  to  which  he 
all  the  envy  and  hatred  of  others,  as  well  as  hX 
own  disquiets.    Mean  time,  his  expecting  fricni 
impute  all  their  dis  ippointments  to  some  deep  de^  '^ 
sign,  or  to  his  defect  of  good  will ;  and  his  ci 
mies   are   sure   to  cry  up  his  excess  of  power 
especially  in  those  points  where  they  are  confidrtn^c: xn 
it  is  most  shortened.     A  minister,  in  this  diffieu-^*'f 
case,  is  sometimes  forced  to  preserve  his  credL-^^ 
by  forbearing  what  is  in  his  power,  ft>r  fear  ^^^ 
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discovering  how  far  the  limits  extend  of  what  is 
not ;  or,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  showing  an  inclina- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  his  master.  Yet  all  this 
while  he  lies  under  the  reproach  of  delay^  un- 
steadiness, or  want  of  sincerity.  So,  that  there 
are  many  inconveniences  and  dangers,  either  in 
discovering  or  concealing  the  want  of  power. 
Neither  is  it  hard  to  conceive,  that  ministers  may 
happen  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors, 
who,  by  their  great  abuses  and  monopolies  of 
power  and  favour,  have  taught  princes  to  be  more 
thrifty  for  the  future,  in  the  distribution  of  both^ 
And  as  in  common  life,  whoever  has  been  long 
confined,  is  very  fond  of  his  Hberty,  and  will  not 
easily  endure  the  very  appearance  of  restraint, 
^ven  from  those  who  have  been  the  instruments 
of  setting  him  free :  so  it  is  with  the  recovery 
•pf  power,  which  is  usually  attended  with  an  un-  , 
distinguished  jealousy,  lest  it  should  be  again  in- 
vaded. In  such  a  juncture,  1  cannot  discover 
why  a  wise  and  honest  man  should  venture  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  upon  any 
Other  regard  than  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
the  advice  of  Socrates,  to  prevent  an  ill  man  from 
coming  in. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  any  one  ground  of 
suspicion  or  dislike,  w^iich  you,  gentlemen,  or 
others  who  wish  well  to  their  country,  may  have 
entertained  about  persons  or  proceedings,  but 
what  may  probably  bq  misapprehended,  even  by 
those  who  think  they  have  the  best  information. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  one  step  farther,  by 
adding,  that  although  it  may  not  be  prudent  to 
.^peak  out  upon  this  occasion;  yet  whoever  will 

reason 
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reason  impartially  upon  the  whole  state  of  affairs^ 
Triust  entirely  acquit  the  ministry  of  that  delay 
and  ^neutrality,    which  have   been  laid   to  their 
charge.     Or,  suppose  some  small  part  of  this  ac- 
cusation were  true,  (which  I  positively  know  to 
be  otherwise,  whereof  the  world  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced) yet  the  consequences  of  any  resentment 
at  this  time,  must  either  be  none  at  all,  or  the 
xnost  fatal  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for,  if  the  pre- 
sent ministry  be  made  so  uneasy,  that  a  change 
be  thought  necessary,  things  will  return  of  course 
into  the  old  hands  of  those,  whose  little  fingers 
will  be  found  heavier  than  their  predecessors  loins. 
The  whig  faction  is  so  dextrous  at  corrupting, 
and  the  people  so  susceptible  of  it,  that  you  can- 
not be  ignorant  how  easy  it  will  be,  after  such  a 
turn  of  affairs,  upon  a  new  election,  to  procure  a 
majority   against  you.     They  will  resume   their 
power,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla, 
or  the  last  triumvirate  ;  and  those  ministers  wh 
have  been  most  censured  for  too  much  hesitation 
will  fall  the  first  sacrifices  to  their  vengeance :  bu 
these  are  the  smallest  mischiefs  to  be  apprehende 
from  such  returning  exiles.     What  security  can 
prince  hope  for  his  person,  or  his  crown,  or  eve 
for  the  monarchy  itself?     He  must  expect  to 
his  best  friends  brought  to  the  scaffold,  for  as 
serting  his  rights  j  to  see  his  prerogative  tramplei 
on,  and  his  treasure  applied  to  feed  the  avarice 
those,  who  make  themselves  his  keepers ;  to  he 
himself  treated  with  insolence  and  contempt ; 
have  his  family  purged  at  pleasure  by  their  h 

mour  and  malice :  and  to  retain  even  the  na 
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and  shadow  of  a  king,  no  longer  than  his  ephori 
shall  think  fit. 

These  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
a  change  of  affairs,  as  that  envenomed  party  is 
now  projecting;  which  will  best  be  prevented  by 
your  firmly  adhering  to  the  present  ministry,  un- 
til this  domestick  enemy  is  out  of  all  possibility 
pi  making  head  any  more. 
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MARCH  4,  1711-12. 


**  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  desired  I  would  see  him  at  s^vea*  His 
business  was,  that  I  would  help  him  to  draw  up  the  Representa- 
tion ;  which  I  consented  to  do ;  but  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
succeed,  because  it  is  a  little  out  of  my  way :  however,  I  have 
taken  my  share."  Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  21,  1711-12, 
— "  I  went  early  this  morning  to  the  secretary.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  came  while  1  was 
there ;  and  he  would  not  let  roe  stir  ;  so  I  did  not  go  to  churchy 
but  was  busy  with  them  till  noon,  about  the  affair  I  told  you  in 
my  last.*'  Ibid.  Feb..  24. — "  The  Representation  of  the  house 
of  commons  is  printed.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet ;  it  is  plaguy  se« 
verc,  they  say."  Ibid.  March  5. — "  Pray  read  the  Representa* 
lion.  It  is  the  finest  that  ever  was  writ.  Some  of  it  is  EdfA* 
style;  but  not  very  much.^'    Ibid.  March  8« 

♦Dr.  Swift.    V. 
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HOST  GRACIOUS  SOVSREIOX^ 

W  E,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  having  nothing  so  much  at  hearty 
as  to  enable  your  majesty  to  bring  this  long  and 
expensive  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  con- 
^elusion,  have  taken  it  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration, how  the :  necessary  supplies,  to  be 
provided  by  us,  may  be  best  applied,  and  hour 
the  common  cause  may  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner be  carried  on  by  the  united  force  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  We  have  thought  ourselves  obliged, 
in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us,  to  inquire  into  the  true  state 
of  the  war  in  all  its  parts ;  we  have  examined 
what  stipulation^  have  been  entered  into  betweea 
your  majesty  and  your  allies,  and  how  far  such 
engagements  have  on  each  side  been  made  good  ; 
we  have  considered  the  different  interests  which 
the  confederates  have  in  the  success  of  this  war, 
and  the  different  shares  they  have  contributed  to 
its  support ;  we  have  with  our  utmost  care  and 
diligence  endeavoured  to  discover  the  nature,  ex- 
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tent,  and  charge  of  it,  to  the  end  that  by  com- 
paring the  weight  thereof  with  our  own  strength, 
•we  might  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  mea- 
sure, as  neither  to  continue  your  majesty^s  sub- 
jects under  a  heavier  burden  than  in  reason  and 
justice  they  ought  to  bear,  nor  deceive  yoirr  ma- 
jesty, your  allies,  and  ourselves,  by  undertaking 
more  than  the  nation  in  its  present  circumstance 
is  able  to  perform. 

Your  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  upon 
our  humble  applications,  to  order  such  materials 
to  be  laid  before  us,  as  have  furnished  us  with 
the  necessary  information  upon  the  particulars 
we  have  inquired  into ;  and  when  we  shall  have 
laid  before  your  majesty  our  observations  and 
humble  advice  upon  this  subject,  we  promise  to 
ourselves  this  happy  fruit  from  it.  That  if  your 
majesty's  generous  and  good  purposes  for  the  pro- 
curing a  safe  and  lasting  peace  should,  througlti 
the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  or  by  any  other 
means^  be  unhappily  defeated  ;  a  true  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  past  conduct  of  the 
war,  will  be  the  best  foundation  for  a  more  frugal 
and  equal  management  of  it  for  the  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  take  the  more  perfect  view  of  what 
we  proposed,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  set 
the  whole  before  your  majesty  in  a  true  light,  wc 
ha^'e  thought  it  necisssary  to  go  back  to  the  be>* 
ginning  of  the  war,  and  beg  leave  to  observe  the 
motives  and  reasons  upon  which  his  late  majesQr 
king  William  engaged  first  in  it.  The  treaty  of  . 
the  grand  alliance  explains  those  reasons  to  be 
for  the  supporting  the  pretentions  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  Uien  actually  engaged  in^a  war  with 

the 
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the  French  king,  w4m  had  uauvped  the^  eutira 
Spanish  monardiy  for  his  gracid^oii)  the  duke  of 
Anjou:  and  for  the  assisting  the  states- gfeii^rfiili 
trho,  by  the  loss  of  thei*  barrier  agaittsU  Fi^a/Oo^ 
were  then  in  the  same  or  a  more  dtongefous  con- 
dition, than  if  they  \rere  actually  invuded.  As 
these  w^re  the  just  and  necessary  motives  for  un^ 
dertaking  this  war,  so  the  ends  propoMd  to  be 
obtained  by  it  were  equally  wise  and  honourable t 
for  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  eiglith  articte  of 
the  same  treaty,  they  appear  to  have  beetly  thft 
procuring  an  equitable  and  reasonable  sattsflicttoii 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  sufficient  securitict 
for  the  dominions,  provinces,  navigation^  and 
commerce  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
states-general ;  the  making  effectual  pr6visioft 
that  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united  under  the  same  gov«m* 
ment,  and  particularly,  that  the  French  i^houtd 
never  get  into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  or  be  permitted  to  sail  thither  upon  the. 
account  of  traffick,  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever :  and  lastly,  the  securing  to  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states*-generiil> 
all  the  same  privileges  and  rights  of  commerce 
throughout  the  whole  dominions  of  Spain,  as 
they  enjoyed  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  se*- 
cond  king  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty^ 
agreement,  custom,  or  any  other  way  whatsoever: 
for  the  obtaining  these  ends,  the  three  confede- 
rated powers  engaged  to  assist  one  another  with 
their  whole  force,  according  to  such  proportions 
as  should  be  specified  in  a  particular  convention 
afterwards  to  be  made  for  that  purpose ;  we  do 
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not  find  that  any  such  convention  was  ever  rati-* 
fiedy  but  it  appears,  that  there  was  an  agreement 
concluded,  which  by  common  consent  was  un7 
derstood  to  be  binding  upon  each  party  respec- 
tively, and  according  to  which  the  proportions 
of  Great  Britain  were  from  the  beginning  regula- 
ted and  founded :  the  terms  of  that  agreement 
were,  That,  for  the  service  at  land,  his  imperial 
majesty  should  furnish  ninety  thousand  men,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  forty  thousand,  and  the 
states-general  one  hundred  and  two  thousand,  of 
which  there  were  forty-two  thousand  intended  to 
supply  their  garrisons,  and  sixty  thousand  to  act 
jkgainst  the  common  enemy  in  the  field  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  war  at  sea,  they 
were  agreed  to  be  performed  jointly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-general ;  the  quota  of  ships 
to  be  furnished  for  that  service,  being  five-eighths 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  three-eighths 
on  the  part  of  the  states-general. 

Upon  this  foot  the  war  began  in  the  year  1702, 
at  which  time  the  whole  yearly  expense  of  it 
to  England,  amounted  to  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  nine- 
ty-four pounds  J  a  very  great  charge,  as  it  was 
then  thought  by  your  majesty's  subjects,  af- 
ter the  short  interval  of  ease  they  had  enjoyed 
from  the  burden  of  the  former  war ;  but  yet  a 
very  moderate  proportion  in  comparison  with 
the  load  which  hath  since  been  laid  npon  them  ; 
for  it  appears,  by  estimates  given  in  to  your  com- 
mons, that  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
service  for  this  present  year,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  performed  the  last  year,  amount  to  more 

th^n 
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than  SIX  millions,  nine  hunc^red  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  besides  interest  for  the  publick  debt, 
and  the  deficiencies  accruing  the  last  year ;  which 
two  articles  require  one  million  one  hundred  and 
iforty-three  thousand  pounds  more :  so  that  thet 
whole  demands  upon  your  commons  are  arisen 
to  more  than  eight  millions  for  the  present  annual 
supply.  We  know  your  majesty's  tender  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  yqur  people  will  make  it  uneasy 
to  you  to  hear  of  so  great  a  pressure  as  this  upon 
them  :  and  as  we  are  .assured  it  will  fully  convinoe 
your  majesty  of  the  liecessity  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, so  we  beg  leiave  to  represent  to  you  from 
what  causes,  and  by  what  steps,  this  immense 
charge  appears  to  have  grown  upon  us. 

The  service  at  sea  a$  it  hath  been  very  large 
and  extensive  in  itself,  so  it  hath  been  carried  on 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in  a  man- 
ner highly  disadvantageous  to  your  majesty  and 
your  kingdom  ;  for  the  necessity  of  affairs  requi- 
ring, that  great  fleets  should  be  fitted  out  every 
year,  as  well  for  the  maintaining  a  superiority  in 
the  Mediterranean, .  as  for  opposing  any  force 
which  the  enemy  might  prepare,  either  at  Dun- 
kirk or  in  the  ports  of  West  France,  your  majes- 
ty's example  and  readiness  in  fitting  out  your 
proportion  of  ships  for  all  parts  of  that  service, 
have  been  so  far  from  prevailing  with  the  states- 
general  to  keep  pace  with  you,  that  they  have 
been  deficient  every  year  to  a  great  degree,  in 
proportion  to  what  your  majesty  hath  f^rnished^ 
sDittetimes  no  less  than  two-thirds,  ^^4  generally^ 
more  thafa  half  of  their  quota.  JFrom  hence  your' 
majesty  has  beiini  obliged,  for  the  preventing  dis-" 
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appointmenis  in  the  most  pressing  services,  t^ 
supply  those  deficiencies  by  additional  reinforce- 
ments of  your  own  ships  ;  nor  hath  the  single  in- 
crease of  such  a  charge  been  the  only  ill  conse- 
quence that  attended  it ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
debt  of  the  navy  hath  been  inhanced,  so  that  the 
discounts  arising  upon  the  credit  of  it,  have  af- 
fected all  other  parts  of  the  service ;  from  the 
"same  cause,  your  majesty's  ships  of  war  have  been 
forced  in  greater  numbers  to  continue  in  remote 
seas,  and  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year,  to 
the  great  damage  and  decay  of  the  British  navy ; 
this  also  hath  been  the  occasion,  that  your  ma- 
jesty hath  been  streightened  in  your  convoys  for 
trade,  your  coasts  have  been  exposed  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  cruizers  to  guard  them,  and 
you  have  been  disabled  from  annoying  the  enemy 
in  their  most  beneficial  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies,  from  whence  they  have  received  thosc;^ 
vast  supplies  of  treasure,  without  which  they 
Cjbuld  not  have  supported  the  expenses  of  this 
war. 

That  part  of  the'  war  wliich  hath  been  carried 
on  in  Flanders,  was  at  first  immediately  necessary 
to  the  security  of  the  states-general,  and  hath 
since  brought  them  great  acquisition's  both  of 
revenue  and  dominion  :  yet,  even  there,  the  ori- 
ginal proportions  have  been  departed  from,  and, 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  have  been  sinking- 
by,  degre^^bn  the  part  of  Holland ;  so  that,  iu 
this  last  ywr,  we  find  the  number  in  which  they' 
fell  short  of  their  three-fifths  to  your  majesty's 
two-fifths,  to  have. J>een  t\v.enty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  men :  we  are  not  un- 
mindful. 
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mindful,  that  in  the  year  1703,  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  two  nations,  for  a  joint  aug- 
mentation of  twenty  thousand  men,  wherein  the 
proportions  were  varied,  and  England.  consentSl 
to. take  half  upon;  itself :; but  it  having  been  an- 
nexed, as  an  exjpi^ess  condition  to  the  grant  of  the 
said  augmentatiQH  in  parliament,  that  the  states- 
general  should  prohibit  all  ti!ade  and  commeilee 
with  France ;  and  that  condition  :haviDg  not  been 
performed  by  tbem^  the  commons  think  it  rekh 
sonable,  that  the  first  rule  of  three  to  two  oughK 
to  iiave  taken  place  .again,  as  well  in  that  as  in 
other  subsequent  augmentations .;  :^more  espfeciaiyr 
when,  they  consider,  that  tiiei  revenues  of  tllosfc 
rich,  provincesi  which  have  been  conquered,  would, 
if  they  were  duly  applied,;  imaintairi.  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  additional  forces  against  the  common 
enemy,  notwithstanding,  which,  :thestates-geueial 
have  raised  none  upon  that  account,  but  make 
nse  of  those  fresh  supplies  of  money,  only  to  ease 
themselves  in  the  charge  of  their  first  established 
quota. 

.  As.  in.  the. progress  of  the,  war  in  Flanders,  a 
disproportion  was  soon  created,  to  the  prejudice 
of  England,  so  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Portugal  brought  an  unequal  share  of  burden 
upon  .ns.  .  For,  although  the  emperor  and  tlie 
Btates-general  were  equally  parties  with  your  ma-* 
lesty  in  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  yet: 
the  emperor  neither  furnishing  his  third  part  of  the 
troops  and  subsidies  stipulated  for,  nor  the  Dutch? 
ebnsenting  to  take  an  equal  share  of  his  imperial^ 
majesty's  defect  upon  themselves,  your  majesty 
hath  beea  obliged  to  furnish  two-thirds  ^  t\\^ 
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entire  expense  created  by  that  service :  nor  has 
the  inequality  stopped  there ;  for  ever  since  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six,  when 
the  English  and  Dutch  forces  marched  out  of 
Portugal  into  Castile,  the  states-general  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  left 
your  majesty  to  prosecute  it  singly  at  your  own 
•trharge,  which  you  have  accordingly  done,  by  re- 
placing a  greater  number  of  troops  there,  than 
even  at  first  you  took  upon  you  to  provide.  At 
the  same  time,  your  majesty's  generous  endeavours, 
for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, have  been  but  ill  seconded  by  that  prince 
himself;  for  notwithstanding  that  by  his  treaty  he 
had  obliged  himself  to  furnish  twelve  thousand 
foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  upon  his  own 
account,  besides  eleven  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse  more,  in  consideration  of  a  sub- 
sidy paid  to  him  ;  yet,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation your  commons  can  procure,  it  appears^ 
that  he  hath  scarce  at  any  time  furnished  thirteen 
thousand  men  in  the  whole. 

In  Spain  the  war  hath  been  yet  more  unequal  and 
burdensome  to  your  majesty,  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  it ;  for  being  commenced  without  any 
treaty  whatsoever,  the  allies  have  almost  wholly 
declined  taking  any  part  of  it  upon  themselves. 
A  small  body  of  English  and  Putch  troops  were 
sent  thither,  hi  the  year  1705,  not  as  being  thought 
sufficient  to  support  a  regular  war,  or  to  make 
the  conquest  of  so  large  a  country,  but  with  « 
view  only  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to  set  king 
Charles  upon  the  throne,  occasioned  by  the  great 
assurances  which  were  given  of  their  inQlinations 

to 
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to  the  house  of  Austria:  but  this  expectation 
failing,    England  was  insensibly  drawn  into  au 
^tablished  war,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  distance  of  the  place,  and  the  feeble  efforts 
.  of  the  other  allies.    The  account  we  have  to  lay 
before  your  majesty,  upon  this  head,  is,  that  al- 
though this  undertaking  was  entered  upon  at  the 
particular  and  earnest  request  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  for  a  cause  of  no  less  importance  and 
concern  to  them,  than  the  reducing  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  yet  neither 
the  late  emperors,  nor  his  present  imperial  ma- 
jesty, have  ever  had  any  forces  there  on  their 
own  account,  till  the  last  year,   and  then  only 
one  regimept  of  foot,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
men :  though  the  states-general  have  contributed 
something  more  to  this  service,  yet  their  share 
also  hath  been  inconsiderable ;  for,  in  the  space 
of  four  years,  from  1705  to  I707,  both  inclusive, 
all  the  forces  they  have  sent  into  that  country 
liave  not  exceeded  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
men ;  and  from  the  year  1708,  to  this  time,  they 
have  not  sent  any  forces  or  recruits  whatsoever. 
To  your  majesty's  care  and  charge,  the  recovery 
of  that  kingdom  hath  been   in  a  manner  wholly 
left,  as  if  none  else  were  interested  or  concerned 
in  it :  and  the  forces  which  your  majesty  hath 
sent  into  Spain,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  from 
one  thousand   sfsven  hundred  and  five,    to  one 
thousand  sevep  hundred  and  eleven,  both  inclu- 
sive, have  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-three  men,   he^ 
sid^s  thirteen  battalions  and  eighteen  squadrons, 
for  which  your  majesty  hath  paid  a  subsidy  to 
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the  emperor.     How  great  the  established  expense 
of  such  a  number  of  men  hath  been,  your  majesty 
vfcry  well  knows,  and  your  commons  very  sensi^ 
bly  feel :    but  the  weight  will  be  found  much 
greater,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  heavy 
articles  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  charge  have 
attended  this   remote  and  difficult   service;   all 
"Which  have  been  entirely  defrayed  by  your  ma- 
jesty, except  that  one  of  transporting  the  few 
forces  which  were  sent  by  the  states-general,  and 
tiie  victualling  of  them,  during  their  trarisporta^ 
tion  only.     The  accounts  delivered  to  your  com- 
mons show,    that  the  charge  of  your  majesty's 
ships  and  vessels,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  reckoned  after  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  a  man  per  month,  from  the 
time  they  sailed  from  hence,  till  they  returned, 
were    lost,    or  put  upon   other    services,    hath 
amounted  to  six  millions  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand    nine  hundred  and    sixty-six   pounds, 
fourteen  shillings.     The  charge  of  transports,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,    from  the  beginning  of 
it  till  this  time,   hath  amounted  to  one  million 
three  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  pouncls,  nineteen  shillings,  and  ele- 
ven pence.     That  of  victualling  land  forces  for 
the  same  service,    to  five  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand    seven  hundred   and   seventy    pounds, 
eight  shillings,  and  sixrpence ;  and  that  of  con- 
tingencies, and  other  extraordinaries  for  the  same 
service,  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fojrty 
|:housand  three  hundred  fifty-three  pounds. 
^e  should  take  notice  to  your  majesty,  of  sct 
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veral  sums  paid  upon  account  of  contingencies 
and  extraordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  together 
fhe  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  ninety-six  pounds :  but  we  are  not 
^hle  to  make  any  comparison  of  them,  with  what 
the  states-general  have  expended  upon  the  same 
head,  having  no  such  state  of  their  extraordinary 
charge  before  us.  There  remains,  therefore,  but 
one  particular  more  for  your  majesty's  observa- 
tion, which  arises  from  the  subsidies  paid  to  fo- 
reign princes :  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  were  born  in  equal  proportion  by  your 
majesty  and  the  states-general;  but  in  this  in- 
stance also  the  balance  hath  been  cast  in  preju- 
dice of  your  majesty :  for  it  appears,  that  you^^ 
majesty  hath  since  advanced  more  than  your 
equal  proportion,  three  millions  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  crowns,  besides  extraordinaries 
paid  in  Italy,  and  not  included  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  articles,  which  arise  to  five  hundred 
thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  fifty-three 
pounds. 

We  have  laid  these  several  particulars  before 
your  majesty,  in  the  shortest  manner  we  have 
been  able ;  and  by  an  estimate  grounded  on  the 
preceding  facts,  it  does  appear,  that  over  and 
above  the  quotas  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
answering  to  those  contributed  by  your  allies, 
more  than  nineteen  millions  have  been  expended 
by  your  majesty  during  the  course  of  this  war, 
by  way  of  surplusage  or  exceeding,  in  balance  of 
which,  none  of  the  confederates  have  furnished 
any  thing  whatsoever. 

tt  is  with  very  great  concern^  that  we  find  sq- 

much 
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much  occasion  given  us  to  represent,  how  ill  an  use 
hath  been  made  of  your  majesty's  and  your  subr 
jccts  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  that  the  interest 
of  that  cause  hath  not  bepn  proportionably  pro^ 
moted  by  it,  but  others  only  have  been  ^a3ed  at 
your  majesty's  and  your  subjects  cost,  and  have 
been  connived  at  in  laying  their  part  of  the  burr 
den  upon  this  kingdom,  although  they  have  upoa 
all  accounts  been  equally,  and,  in  most  respectSi^ 
much  more  nearly  concerned,  than  Britain,  in 
the  issue  of  the  war.  We  are  persuaded,  your 
majesty  will  think  it  pardonable  in  us,  with  some 
resentment,  to  complain  of  the  little  regard  which 
some  of  those,  wboijti  your  majesty  of  late  years 
intrusted,  have  shewn  to  the  interests  of  their 
country,  in  giving  way,  at  least,  to  such  unrea* 
sonable  impositions  upon  it,  if  not  in  some  mea* 
sure  contriving  them  :  the  course  of  which  impo« 
sitions  hath  been  so  singular  and  extraordinaty, 
that  the  more  the  wealth  of  this  nation  hath  been 
exhausted,  and  the  more  your  majesty's  arms 
have  been  attended  with  success,  the  heavier  hath 
been  the  burden  laid  upon  us :  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  vigorous  your  majesty's  efTorts 
have  been,  and  the  greater  the  advantages  which 
havb  redounded  thence  to  your  allies,  the  more 
those  allies  havp  abated  in  their  share  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

At  the  first  entrance  ipto  this  war,  the  commons 
were  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  the  extraor- 
dinary  manner  they  did,  and  to  grant  such  large 
supplies,  as  had  been  unknown  to  former  ages^ 
in  hopes  thereby  to  prevent  the  mispbiefs  of  a 

lingering  war,  and  to  bring  that,  in  which  they 
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vcre  necessarily  engaged,  to  a  speedy  conclusjion: 
but  they  have  been  very  unhappy  in  the  evenji^ 
whilst  they  have  so  much  reason  to  suspect,  that 
Ijirbat  was  intended  to  shorten  the  war,  hath  proved 
the  very  cause  of  its  long  continuance  ;  for  those 
to  whom  the  profits  of  it  havp  accrued,  have  not 
been  disposed  easily  to  forego  them :  and  your 
majesty  will  from  thence  discern  the  true  reason^ 
why  so  many  havp  delighted  in  a  war,  which 
brought  in  so  rich  ai^  harvest  yearly  fronii  Great 
Britain. 

We  are  as  far  from  desiring^  as  we  know  your 
ipajesty  will  be  from  concluding,  any  peace,  but 
upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  ;  a^jd  we  are  far 
fjom  intending  to  excuse  ourselves  from  raising 
all  necessary  and  possible  supplies  for  an  effectfial 
prosecution  of  the  war,  till  such  a  peace  can  be 
obtained.  All  that  your  faithful  commons  aim 
at,  ^Jl  that  tbey  wish,  is,  an  equal  concurrence 
from  the  other  po>vers  engaged  in  alliance  with 
youf  majesty,  and  a  just  appHcatiop  of  what  hath 
l^eu  already  gained  from  the  enemy  towards  pro- 
moting the  common  cause.  Several  large  coun- 
trijBs  and  territories  have  been  restored  to  the 
l)Ouse  of  Austria ;  such  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  other  places  in  Italy : 
others  have  been  conquered,  and  added  to  their 
dominions,  as  the  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologn,  the  dutchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  bisop- 
jick  of  Liege  ;  these  having  been  reduced  in  great 
measure  by  our  blood  and  treasure,  may,  we 
liumbly  conceive,  with  great  reason,  be  claimed 
to  come  in  aid  towards  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Sp^in ;  and  therefore  we  make  it  our  earnest  re* 
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quest  to  your  majesty,  that  you  will  givfi  instruc* 
fions  to  your  ministers  to  insist  with  the  eniperor, 
that  the  revenueis  of  those  several  places,  except- 
ing only  such  a  portion  thereof  afe  is  liecessarjf 
for  their  defence,  be  actually  so  applied.  And  as 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  war,  to  which  your 'ma- 
jesty hath  obliged  yourself  by  particular  treaties 
to  contribute,  we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty, 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  effectual  care  that 
your  allies  do  perform  their  parts  stipulated  by 
those  treaties;  and  that  your  majesty  will,  for 
the  future,  no  otherwise  furnish  troops,  or  pay 
subsidies,  than  in  proportion  to  what  your  allies 
shall  actually  furnish  and  pay.  When  this  justice 
is  done  to  your  majesty,  and  to  your  people, 
there  is  nothing  which  your  commons  will  not 
cheerfully  grant,  towards  supporting  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
And  whatever  farther  shall  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  either  at  sea  or  land. 
We  will  eflFectually  enable  your  majesty  to  bear 
your  reasonable  share  of  any  such  expense,  and 
will  spare  no  supplies  which  your  subjects  are 
able,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  to  afford. 

After  having  inquired  into,  and  Considered  the 
state  of  the  war,  in  which  the  part  your  majesty 
has  born  appears  to  have  been  not  only  superior 
to  that  of  any  one  ally,  but  even  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  confederacy  ;  your  commons  naturally 
inclined  to  hope,  that  they  should  find,  care  had 
been  taken  of  securing  some  particular  advantages 
to  Britain,  in  the  terms  of  a  future  peace ;  such 
as  might  afford  a  prospect  of  making  the  nation 
amends  in  time  for  that  immense  treasure  which" 

hath 
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hath  been  expended,  and  those  heavy  debts  which 
have  been  coyatracted  in  the  course  of  so  long  and 
burdensome  a  war.  This  reasonable  expectation 
could  no  way  have  been  better  answered,  than 
by  some  provision  made  for  the  farther  security, 
and  the  greater  improvement,  of  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  :  but  we  find  ourselves  so  very 
far  disappointed  in  these  hopes,  that  in  a  treaty 
not  long  since  concluded  between  your  majesty 
and  the  states-general,  under  colour  of  a  mutual 
guarantee  given  for  two  points  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  both  nations,  the  succession  and  the 
barrier,  it  appears,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
hath  been  not  only  neglected,  but  sacrificed  ; 
and  that  several  articles  in  the  said  treaty  are  de- 
structive to  the  trade  and  welfare  of  this  king- 
dom, and  therefore  highly  dishonorable  to  your 
niajesty. 

^  Your  commons  observe,  in  the  first  placej 
that  several  towns  and  places  are,  by  virtue  of 
this  treaty,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  states- 
general  ;  particularly  Newport,  Dendermond,  and 
the  castle  of  Ghent ;  which  can,  in  no  sense,  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  a  barrier  against  France ; 
but  being  the  keys  of  the  Netherlands  towards 
Britain,  must  make  the  trade  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  in  those  parts  precarious ;  and  whenever 
the  States  think  fit,  totally  exclude  them  from  it. 
The  pretended  necessity  of  putting  these  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  states-general,  in  order  to 
secure  to  them  a  communication  with  their  bar- 
rier, must  appear  vain  and  groundless :  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  being  not  to 
Remain  to  an  enemy,  buf  to  a  friend  and  an  ally, 

that' 
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that  communication  must  be  always  secure,  and 
uninterrapted  :  besides  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture^ 
or  an  attack,  the  states  have  full  liberty  allowed 
them  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Spanish  Nether* 
lands,  and  therefore  needed  no  particular  stipula* 
tion  for  the  towns  abovementioned. 

Having  taken  notice  of  this  concession  made 
to  the  states- general  for  seizing  upon  the  whole 
ten  provinces,  we  cannot  but  observe  to  your 
m^yesty,  that  in  the  manner  this  article  is  framed, 
it  is  another  dangerous  circumstance  which  at- 
tends this  treaty :  for  had  such  a  provision  beea 
confined  to  the  case  of  an  apparent  attack  from 
Fngince  only,  the  avowed  design  of  this* treaty  had 
bepn  fulfilled,  and  your  majesty's  instructions  to 
your  ambassador  had  been  pursued  :  but  this  ne* 
cessary  restriction  hath  been  omitted ;  and  thg 
same  liberty  is  granted  to  the  States  tp  ta)ce  pos- 
session of  jail  fhe  Netherlan4s,  whenever  they 
shal^  thipk  themselves  attacked  by  any  other 
neighbouring  nation,  as  when  they  shall  be  ii| 
danger  from  France  ;  so  that,  if  i^  should  at  apy 
time  happen  (which  your  commons  *re  very  un- 
willing to  suppose)  that  they  should  quarrel  even 
with  your  majesty ;  the  riches,  strength,  and  ad- 
vantageous situation  of  these  countries  may  be 
made  use  of  againsf  yourself,  without  whose 
generous  and  powerfuil  assistance  tl^ey  Jiad  never 
been  conquered. 

To  return  to  those  ill  consequencjes  which  rcr 
lite  to  the  trade  of  your  kingdoms,  we  beg  leave 
to  observe  to  your  majesty,  that  though  this 
treaty  revives  and  renders  your  majesty  a  party 
to  the  fourteenth  and   fifteenth  article^  of  the 

treaty 
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treaty  of  Munster,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  impo- 
sitions upon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  brought 
into  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  by  the  sea  are  to 
equal  those  laid  on  goods  and  merchandizes  im- 
ported by  the  Scheld,  and  the  canals  of  Sass  and 
Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoining ; 
yet  no  care  is  taken  to  preserve  that  equality  upod 
the  exportation  of  those  goods  out  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  into  those  countries  and  places,  which 
by  virtue  of  this  treaty  are  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  States.  The  consequence  of  which  must 
in  time  be,  and  your  commons  are  informed  that 
in  some  instances  it  has  already  proved  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  impositions  upon  goods  carried  into 
those  countries  and  places  by  the  subjects  of  the 
states-general,  will  be  taken  off,  whilst  those  upon 
the  goods  imported  by  your  majesty's  subjects 
remain ;  by  which  means  Great  Britain  will  en- 
tirely lose  this  most  beneficial  branch  of  trade, 
which  it  hath  been  in  all  ag-es  possessed  of,  eveq 
from  the  time  when  those  countries  were  governed 
by  the  house  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  an-t 
cient,  as  well  as  the  most  useful,  allies  to  the 
crown  of  England, 

With  regard  to  the  other  dominions  and  terri- 
tories of  Spain,  your  majesty's  subjects  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished  in  their  commerce  with 
them,  and  both  by  ancient  treaties,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted custom,  have  enjoyed  greater  privileges 
a^nd  immunities  of  trade,  than  either  the  Hollan- 
ders, or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  And  that 
wise  and  excellent  treaty  of  the  grand  alliance 
provides  effectually  for  the  security  and  conti- 
nuance of  these  valuable  privileges  to  Britain,  in 

inch 
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such  a  manner,  as  that  each  nation  might  bier  left 
at  the  end  of  the  war  upon  the  same  foot  as  it 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  it.  But  this  treaty 
we  now  compliiin  of,  instead  of  confirming  your 
subjects  rights,  surrenders  and  destroys  them: 
for,  although  by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  made  between  bis 
catholick  majesty  and  the  states- general,  all  ad- 
vantages of  trade  are  stipulated  for,  and  granted 
to  the  Hollanders,  equal  to  what  the  Engljish  en- 
joyed ;  yet,  the  crown  of  England  not  being  a 
party  to  that  treaty,  the  subjects  of  England  have 
never  submitted  to  those  articles  of  it,  nor  even 
the  Spaniards  themselves  ever  observed  them  :  but 
tliis  treaty  revives  those  articles  in  prejudice  of 
Great  Britain,  and  makes  your  majesty  a  party  to 
them,  and  even  a  guarantee  to  the  states-general 
for  privileges  against  your  own  people. 

In  how  dehberate  and  extraordinary  a  manner 
your  majesty's  ambassador  consented  to  deprive 
your  subjects  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  your 
majesty  of  the  power  of  procuring  to  them  any 
new  advantage,  most  evidently  appears  from  his 
own  letters,  which,  by  your  majesty's  directions, 
have  been  laid  before  your  commons :  for  when 
matters  of  advantage  to  your  majesty  and  to  your 
kingdom  had  been  offered  as  proper  to  be  made 
parts  of  this  treaty,  they  were  refused  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  states-general,  upon  this  reason  and 
principle,  that  nothing  foreign  to  the  guarantees 
of  die ,  succession,  and  of  the  barrier,  should  bQ 
mingled  .with  them  ;  notwithstanding  which,,  the 
states-general  had  po  sooner  received  notice,  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  your  ma- 
jesty. 
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jesty  and  the  present  emperor,  but  they  departed 
from  the  rule  proposed  before,  and  insisted  upon 
the  article  of  which  your  commons  now  complain, 
which  itticle  yoiir  majesty  s  ambassador  allowed 
^  although  equally  foreign  to  the  succession'/' or ' 
the;^  barrier ;  and .  although  he  liad  for  that  restsoil 
disparted^  from  dth^r  articles  which  would  have 
been  for  the  service  of  his  own  country, 

.We  have  forborn  to  trouble  your  majesty  with- 
geheral  observations  upon  this  treaty,  as  it  relates 
to,  and  affects  the  empire,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  it  to^ 
Great  Britain  are  what  only  we  have  presumed 
humbly  to  represent  to  you.  As  they  are  very 
evident,  and  very  great ;  and  as  it  appears  that 
the  lord  viscount  Townsend  had  not  any  orders 
or  authority  for  concluding  several  of  those  arti- 
cles which  are  most  prejudicial  to  your  majesty's 
subjects,  we  have  thought  we  could  do  no  less, 
than  declare  your,  said  ambassador,  who  negotia- 
ted and  signed,  and  all  others  who  advised  thq 
ratifying  of  this  treaty,  enemies  to  your  majesty 
and  your  kingdom. 

Upon  these  faithful  informations  and  advices 
from  your  commons,  we  assure  ourselves,  your 
majesty,  in  your  great  goodness  to  your  people, 
will  rescue  them  from  those  evils,  which  the  pri* 
vate  counsels  of  ill-designing  men  have  exposed 
them  to  J  and  that  in  your  great  wisdom  you  will 
find  some  means  for  the  explaining  and  amending 
the  several  articles  of  this  treaty,  so  as  that  they 
may  consist  with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  a  real  and  lasting  friendship  between 
ywir  majesty  and  the  states-general. 


SSO  THX  queen's  answer* 


HER  MAJESTY'S  MOST  GRACIOUS  ANSWER. 

This  representation  is  a  farther  instance  of 
that  dutiful  affection  to  my  service,  and  concern 
for  the  publick  interest,  which  this  house  of 
commons  has  always  shewn. 

You  may  be  assured,  that  I  will  give  such 
orders,  as  shall  effectually  answer  what  you  de- 
sire of  me  in  every  particular. 


*\\\1. 
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Pjirtem  tibi  Oftilk -ftoi^ri    * 
Eripuit:  Partem  dum  His)>Hnia;))el)1s! 
.Parsljacct  iiesperia^  totoque  excrcitus  olrbb 
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Vicirix  Proviricia  ploTtttt^J    '  '  j 
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*  First  published  by  J.  Mnrphev"p,  Nov.  <?7*;  1711;    a  second 
edition,  Nov.  30 ;  the  third,  Doc. "2 ;  find  the  foiirih,  Doc.  ff.    The 
uncnmmon  piiins  which  were  taken  liy  Dr.'Swift  m  writing  tWs 
pamphlet  will  appear  l)y  ah  attentive  perusal  i)f  his  Journal  t(f 
Stella;  from  Oct.  30  to  Dec.  |3,  inrlu^ive.'    '1^.  '  •* 

■   t  One  uf  tlur^e  mottos  vr-ds  furnivhed  by  the  loVd   troasurer'.' 
3«e  Jojrnal  to  ^it'lla,  Nof».C7.     N.* 
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%*  ^<  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies/'  Remarks  ob  the  Barriet 
Treaty,"  the  "  Examiner,"  and  the  "Puhlic  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"* 
,  all  conspire  to  lay  open  the  secret  springs  of  affairs,  not  only  ia 
England,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  first  of  them  particularly 
m\\  be  the  basis  for  all  who  write  the  history  of  those  times  to 
build  upon ;  as  it  detects  the  artifices  of  the  ministry,  which  the 
nation  was  at  that  time  diverted  from  attending  to  by  a  coarse  of 
victories ;  and  exposes  the  baldness  of  our  general,  that  ought 
not  to  be  concealed  by  his  laurels.  The  author,  being  admitted 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  new  prime  minister,  received,  no  doubt^ 
assistance  from  so  able  a  friend ;  and  he  tells  us,  he  dfetaincd  the 
publication  of  three  several  editions  of  this  piece,  that  he  might 
bave  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  his  enemies.  This  tract 
(which  was  written  preparatory  to  the  peace  which  the  ministers 
were  then  concluding),  and  the  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty. 
Contain  the  principal  facts,  which  the  author  of  John  Bull  has 
thrown  into  allegory;  and  greatly  illustrate  that  piece,  of  whick 
indeed  it  is  possible  they  were  the  ground-work.     H. 

**  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  was,  to  persuade  the  nation  19 
a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more  success.  The  people, 
who  had  been  amused  with  bonfires  and  triumpfaiU  proeeaaioiii, 
and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the  general  and  his  friends,  who^  aa 
tfiey  thought,  had  made  England  the  arbitress  of  nations,  were 
confounded  between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
^  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  destroyed,**  to  secura 
Ae  Dutch,  or  aggrandize  the  Emperor,  without  any  advantage 
to  ourselves ;  that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fi^t 
their  own  quarrel;  and  that  amongst  our  enemies  we  might 
number  our  allies.  That  b  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  whicli 
iihe  nation  was  then  first  informed,  that  the  war  was  un^oeceearily 
protracted,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued  hif 
annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not  yet  know  whMt 
he  has  since  written,  that  a  commission  was  drawn,  which  would 
have  appointed  him  general  for  life,  had  it  not. become  in- 
effectual by  the  resolution  of  lord  Cowper,  who  refixsed  Iha 
seal.    Johnson. 
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>  * 


1  CANNOT  sufficiently  ad  mire,^^  the  industry  of 
a  sort  of  men,  wholly  out  of  favotir  with  the 
prince  and  people,  and  openly  profeasipg  a  separate 
interest  from  the  bulk  of  the  landed  m^n,  who  yet 
are  able  to  raise  at  this  juncture  .so  great  a  cla- 
mour against  a  peace, .  without  ofigripg  one  single 
reason,  but  what  we  iSud  in  their  bavUads.  I  hj^ 
it  down  for  a  ma?cim,  that  no  reasonable  man» 
whether  whig  or  tory,  (since  it  is  pecessary  to 
use  those  foolish  terms)  can  be  of  opinion  for 
continuing  the  war  upon  the  footing  it  now  iS| 
unless  he  be  a  gainer  by  it,  oj  hopes  it  may  occa? 
f ion.  some  new  turn  of  affairs  at  home,  to  the 
advantage  of  hjs  party ;  or,  lastly,  unless  he  be 
very  ignorant  of  iht  kingdom's  cpndition,  and  by 
what  means  we  have  been  reduced  to  it.  Upon 
the  two  first  cases,  where  interest  is  concerned| 
I  bave.ndfthing  to  say  :  but,  as  to  the  last,  I  think 
it  highly  necessary,  that  the  publick  should  be 
freely  and  impartially  told,  what  circumstances 
they  are  in,  after  what  manner  they  have  been 
treated  by  those,  whom  they  truste4  so  many 
years  witlHthe  disposal  of  their  blood  and  treasure, 
^»3^ what  the  conse^^inmces  of  this  management 
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are    likely  to  be,    upon    themselves   and    their 
posterity. 

Those  who,  either  by  writing  or  discourse,  have 
undertaken  to  defend  tht  pToqeedings  of  the  late 
ministry  in  the  management  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  treaty  at  Gertruydenburgh,  have  spent  time 
in  celebrating  the'tiotiSSct  %nd  valour  of  our 
leaders  and  their  troops,  in  summing  up  the  vie* 
tories  they  have  gained,  and  the  towns  they  have 
Ukiti.  liien  l4)ey  tell  us,  what  high  aitiicl6i  weife 
ihsisted  t)nf -i^  our  ministers,  and  those  of  the 
fion^er^s^-^ad  whdtpaids  both  were  at  in  per- 
jiiadiffg'  SVftlice  to  accept  them.  But  nothing  4fi 
thi^  cah^give  the  leasti  satisfaction  to  the  just 
Sbihplainfs  tff  ^e  kingdom.  As  to  the  war,  out 
l^rievances  we,  that  a  greater*  load,  has  been  laid 
<fh  us  than  was 'either  joit  ^or  necessary,  or  tJian 
Sire  have  bidrti  able  to  heei^;  that  the  grossest'  iin^ 
positions  have'  been 'sul)mitted  ^te,  f?Mr  the  advbnoe^ 
iSferit  of  private  tvealth  t(ttA  pdwei-,  or^  in  wder  to 
lbr\^&rd  theinbre  datfgeh}us  designs  of  a  ^tion^ 
ttiTboth  -^hidb  a  peafce  would-  hive  put  an  emdi 
fthd'that  <iie  part  of  the  War'Whicli  was  chielfly  out 
^rtmtice,-  which  Xvould  hare  been  niost  beneficial 
ft)  irt^  arid  desti'ucHve  to  the  enemy,  was  wfaollj 
litglected.  *As'to  a  peace  We  complain  of'beini^ 
^elnddd  T)y  a  inock  treaty;  in  which,  those* who 
tteg^ttated  took  care  to  taciake  such  demaiMs,  as 
Ihey  fciiew  'wfere  impossible  to  be  complied  with ; 
kttdtherefbrfe  might  sedttrdy'pressevery  arttcte  "as 
IF  tHfcy  t^^eVe *hi  ear^eet.  '        ^   i>'.:    ' 

•The^are^otiife  of  thfepointsl  design  to  trtatof  in 
^1ifr'¥cJa6^iii^  »»tot»-se>'->witbseveral  others;  which 
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I  thought*  it  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  king- 
dom to  be  informed  of.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  those  facts  I  mention  ;  at  least  not  in  any  cir* 
cumstance  so  material,  as  to  weaken  the  conse- 
quences I  draw  from  them. 

After  ten  years  war  with  perpetual  success^  to 
tell  us  it  is  yet  impossible  to  have  a  good  peace^  is 
very  surprising,  and  seems  so  different  from  what 
has  ever  happened  in  the  world  before^  that  a  man 
of  any  party  may  be  allowed  suspecting  f,  that 
we  have  been  either  ill  used,  or  have  not  made 
the  most  of  our  victories,  and  might  therefore 
desire  to  know  where  the  difficulty  lay.  Then  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  into  our  present  condition; 
how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  at  this  rate ; 
what  the  consequences  may  be  upon  the  present  and 
future  ages;  and  whether  a  peace,  without  tha,t 
impracticable  point  which  some  people  do  so  much 
insist  on,  be  really  ruinous  in  itself,  or  equally 
so,  with  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

*  ^  Which  I  thought/  &c.  This  sentence  is  bald  in  the 
cxprestton,  and  badly  arranged.  It  should  run  thus — of  which 
I  thought  it  necessary  at  this  time  *  that  *  the  kingdom  should  be 
informed.    S. 

t  'Maybe  allowed  suspecting'  is  ungrammatical,  it  should 
b€«-  'may  be  allowed  to  suspect,'  &c*    S. 
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JL  HE  motives  that  may  engage  a  wise  prince 
or  state  in  a  war,  I  take  to  be  one  or  more  of 
these:  either  to  check  the  overgrown  power  of 
some  ambitious  neighbour;  to  recover  what  has 
been  unjustly  taken  from  them  ;  to  revenge  sonie 
injury   they  have  received,    which   all   political 
casuists  allow ;  to  assist  some  ally  in  a  just  quar- 
rel ;  or,  lastly,  to  defend  themselves  when  they 
are  invaded.     In  all  these  cases,  the  writers  upon 
politicks  admit  a  war  to  be  justly  undertakem* 
The  last  is,  what  has  been  usually  called  pro  dris 
et  Jhcis;  where  no  expense  or  endeavour  can  be 
too  great,  because  all  we  have  is  at  stake,  and 
consequently  our  utmost  force  to  be  exerted ;  and 
the  dispute  is  soon  determined,  either  in  safety,  or 
Xittcr  destruction.     But  in  the  other  four,  I  believe, 
it  will  be  found,  that  no  monarch  or  common- 
wealth did  ever  engage  beyond  a  certaift  degree ; 
never  proceeding  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  strength 
and  substance  of  their  country  by  anticipations 
and  loans,  which,  in  a  few  years,  must  put  them 
Sn  a  worse  condition  than  any  they  could  reason* 
ably  apprehend  from  those  evils,  for  the  preventing 
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of  which  they  first  entered  into  the  war;  because 
this  would  be  to  run  into  real  infallible  ruin^ 
only  in  hopes  to  remove  what  might,  perhaps^ 
but  appear  so,  by  a  pFobable.  speculation. 

And  as  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just 
and  prudent  motive,  so  it  is  still  more  obvious, 
that  a  prince  ought  naturally  to  consider  the  con- 
dition he  is  in,  when  he  enters  on  it ;  whether  his 
(Coffers  be  full,  his  revenues  clear  of  debts,  his 
people  numerous  and  rich  by- a  long  peace  and 
free  trade,  not  overpressed  with  many  burdensome 
taxes :  no  violent  faction  ready  to  dispute  his  iiit 
prerogapive.  and  therel^y  weaken  his  auth^cy^ty  J^t 
|i6me,  ana  leWe^^^  reputatipq  abroarf.  For,  if 
ilie  contrarv  0/  ajl  this  happen  to  bq  hjs  c^se^l^e 
win  hardly  be  persuadecj  to  disturb  the  world's 
quiet  and  his  own,  while  there  13  any  other  way 
left  of 'pr^eserving  the  latter,  with  honour  an4 
safety. 

Supposing  thip  war  to  have  commenced  upon  a 
Just  motive;  thp  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is, 
when  a  prince  ought  in  prudei^ce  to  receive  tha 
overtures  of  a  peace;  which  I  take  to  be,  eitheir 
>vhen  the  enemy  is  ready  to  yield  the  point  ori» 
ginally  contendjed  for,  pr  when  that  point  is  found 
impossible  to  be  ever  obtained;  or  when  contend** 
ingany  longer,  although  with  probability  of  gain- 
ing that  point  at  last^  would  put  such  a  prince  and 
his  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  tije, present 
loss  of  it.  All  which  considerations  are  of  much 
greater  force,  where, a  war  is  managed  by  an  alli- 
ance of  many  confederates,  \yhich,  in  a  variety  of 
interests  arrion^  tlie  several  parties,  is.  Uabl^  to 
so  many  unforeseen  accidents. 

•       ■■      In 


la  a  confederate  war,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
Vrhich  party  has  the  deepest  share  in  the  quarrel : 
for  although  each  may  have  their  particular  rea- 
fipns,  yet  one  or  two  among  them  will  probably  be 
more  concerned  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  ought 
to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength.  For  example:  two  princes 
may  be  competitors  for  a  kingdom;  and  it  will  be 
your  interest  to  take  the  part  of  him,  who  will 
probably  allow  you  good  conditions  of  trade 
jather  than  of  the  other,  who  may  possibly  uot 
However,  that  prince,  whose  cause  you  espouse^ 
although  never  *  so  vigorously,  is  the  principal  ia 
jthat  War,  and  you,  properly  speaking,  are  but  a 
9econd.  Or  a  commonwealth  may  lie  in  danger 
to  be  overrun  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  which,  in 
time,  may  produce  very  bad  consequences  upon 
your  tr^de  and  liberty :  ijt  is  therefore  necessary, 
as  well  as  prudent,  to. lend  them  ai^sistances  aiid 
help  them  to  win  a  strong  secure  frontier ;  but,  as 
they  must,  in  course,  be  the  first  and  greatest  i$uf- 
fcrers,  so,  in  justice,  they  ought  to  bear  the  greatest 
weight.  If  a  house  be  on  fire,  it  behoves  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  run  with  buckets  to  quench 
it;,  but  the  owner  is  sure  to  be  undone  first:  and 
it  is  not  impossible,  that  those  at  next  door  may 
escape  by  a  shower  from  Heaven,  or  the  stillness 
of  the  weather,  or  some  other  favourable  accident 

*  This  phrase,  in  which  the  word,  never,  is  improperly  usei 
instead  of,  ever,  has  been  adopted  by, most  writers;  to  show  its 
absurdity  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  examine  bow  the  same  thing 
fs  expressed  in  a  different  mode,  as  thus — howerer  vigorously— 
how  vigorously  soetcr.  How  monstrous  would  it  appear  to  say, 
)^QW  never  vigorously  I  how  vigorously  so  never !    S. 
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But,  if  any  ally,  who  is  not  so  immediately  fcoB- 
cerned  in  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the. war,  be  so 
generous  as  to  contribute  more  than  the  principal 
party,  and  even  more  in  proportion  to  his  abilities^ 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  his  share  in  what  is  con- 
quered from  the  enemy ;  or,  if  his  romantick  dis** 
position  transport  him  so  far,  as  to  expect  little 
or  nothing  from  this,  he  might  however  hope,  that 
ihe  principals  would  make  it  up  in  dignity  and 
respect ;  and  he  would  surely  think  it  monstrous.. 
to  find  them  intermeddling  in  his  domestick  af- 
fairs, prescribing  what  servants  he  should  keep,  or 
dismiss,  pressing  him  perpetually  with  the  most 
unreasonable  demands,  and  at  every  turn  threat- 
ening to  break  the  alliance,  if  he  will  not  comply. 

From  these  reflections  upon  war  in  general,  I 
descend  to  consider  those  wars  wherein  England 
has  been  engaged  since  the  conquest.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  barons,  as  well  as  those  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  great  destruction 
was  made  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  new  fami* 
lies  raised,  and  old  ones  extinguished;  but  the 
money  spent  on  both  sides,  was  employed  and 
circulated  at  home;  no  publick  debts  contracted; 
and  a  very  few  years  of  peace  quickly  set  all  right 
again. 

The  like  may  be  affirmed  even  of  that  unnatural 
rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  The  usurpers 
maintained  great  armies  in  constant  pay,  had  aU 
most  continual  war  with  Spain  or  Holland  ;  but, 
managing  it  by  their  fleets,  they  increased  very 
much  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  ex- 
hausting them. 

Our  foreign  wars  were  generally  against  Scot- 
land, 
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laAd^  Of  France  i  the  first,  being  in  this  island, , 
learried  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
fleldom  of  long  continuance.  Durinij  our  first  wars 
with  France,  we  possessed  great  dominions  in  that 
country,  where  we  preserved  some  footing  till  the 
l^eign  of  qiieen  Mary;  and  although  some  of  our 
later  princes  made  very  chargeable  exf^editions 
thith^,  a  subsidy  and  two  or  three  fifteenths 
cleared  aH  the  debt.  Besides,  our  victories  were 
then  of  some  use  as  well  as  glory ;  for  we  were  so 
prudent  as  to  fight,  aad  so  happy  as  to  x^nquer, 
tmly  for  ourselves. 

The  Dutch  wars  in  the  reigi^  of  king  Charles  Ih 
iiithough  begun  and  carried  on  under  a  very  cor* 
rapt  administration,  and  much  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  crown,  did  indeed  keep  the  king  needy  and 
poor,  by  discontinuing  or  discontenting  hi«  par- 
liament, when  he  most  needed  their  assistance; 
but  neither  left  any  debt  upon  tlie  nation,  nor 
carried  any  money  out  of  it. 

At  the  Revolution,  a  general  war  broke  out  in 
£urope,  wherein  many  princes  joined  in  alliance 
against  France  to  check  the  ambitious  desigi^s  of 
that  monarch;  and  here  the  Emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  England  were  principals.  About  this  time, 
the  custom  first  began  among  us,  of  borrowing 
millions  upon  funds  of  interest.  It  was  pretended, 
that  the  war  could  not  possibly  last  above  one  or 
two  campaigns;  and  that  the  debts  contracted 
inight  be  easily  paid  in  a  few  years  by  a  gentle 
tax,  without  burdening  the  subject.  But  the  true 
i^eason  for  eml)raciiij^  this  expedient,  was,  the  se- 
*  curit3'^  of  a  new  prince,  not  firmly  settled  on  the 
throne.     People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great 
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premiitms  and  large  interest;  and  it  concesaid 
them  nearly  to ,  preserve  that  government,  which 
they  had  trusted  with  their  money.    The  person* 
aaid  to  have  been  author  of  so  detestable  a  project, 
fived  to  see  some  of  its  fatal  consequences,  whereof 
his  grandchildren  will  not  see  an  end.     And  this 
pernicious  counsel  closed  very  well  with  the  pos- 
ture of  aiFairs  at  that  time :  for  a  set  of  upstarts^ 
who  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  Revolution,  but 
valued  themselves  upon  their  noise  and  pretended 
xeal  when  the  work  was  over,  were  got  into  credit 
at  court,  by  the  merit  of  becoming  undertakers 
and  projectors  of  loans  and  fiinds :  these,  finding 
that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  were  not  willing  to 
tome  into  their  measures,  fell  upon  those  new 
schenies  of  raising  money,  in  order  to  create  a 
monied  interest,  that  might  in  time  vie  with  the 
landed,  and  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  at  the  head. 

The  ground  of  the  first  war  for  ten  years  after 
the  Revolution,  as  to  the  part  we  had  in  it,  was 
to  make  France  acknowledge  the  late  king,  and 
to  recover  Hudson's  Bay.  But  during  that  whole 
war  the  sea  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  six  millions  annually  employed  to 
enlarge  the  frontier  of  the  Dutch ;  for  the  king 
was  a  general,  but  not  an  admiral ;  and  althougli 
king  of  England,  was  a  native  of  Holland. 

After  ten  years  fighting  to  little  purpose,  after 
the  loss  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
a  debt  remaining  of  twenty  millions,  we  at  length 
liearkened  to  the  terms  of  peace,  which  was  con«- 
jcluded  wth  great  advantages  to  the  empire  and 

♦  Dr.  Burnpt,  bishop  of  Sarum.    H* 

Holland, 
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Holland,  but  none  at  all  to  tis^  and  closed  soon 
aifter  with  the  famous  treatydf  partition,  by  which 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lorrain^  were  to  be  added  to 
•he  French  dominions ;  or,  if  that  crown  should 
think  fit  to  set  aside  the  treaty,  upon  the  Spaniard* 
refusing  to  accept  it,  as  they  declared  they  would 
to  the  several  parties  at  the  very  time  of  the  trans- 
acting it,  then  the  French  would  have  pretensions 
to  the  whole  monarchy.  .  And  so  it  proved  in  the 
event ;  for  the  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning  it  an 
indignity  to  have-  his  territories  oatitoned  out  into 
parcels  by  other  princes,  during  his  own  life,  and 
without  his  consent,  .rather  chose  to  bequeath  the 
monarchy  entire  to  a  younger  son  of  France ;  and 
thh  prince  was  acknowledged  for  king  of  Spain, 
both  by  lis  and  Holland. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  tlie  counsels  of  eritefrrng 
into  this  war  were  violently  opposed  by  the  church- 
party/who  (iVst  advised  the  latfe  king  to  acknow- 
ledge the  duke  of  Anjou;  and  particularly  it  is 
^firmed,  that  a  certaiti  great  person*,  ivlio  was 
tJieji  in  the  Church  interest,*  toM  the  king  in'  No- 
vember, 1701,;  that  since  his  majesty  was  deter- 
mined ta  c*ngage  in  a  war  so  contrary  to  his  pri- 
vate opinion,  hr could  scnehim  no  longer,  and; 
iaccordingly  gave  ixip  his  employment  j  Although 
he  happened  afterwards  to  change  his  rritnd,  when 
he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and-  have 
thb  sole  management  of  affairs  at  home,  while 
Ithose'  abroad  Were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  *, 
whose  advantage,  by  all  sorts  of  ties,  he  was  en- 
gaged to  promote. 

♦  EariofGodolphin.     H.  .      ^  "Duke  of  Marl borpugli.     If.    . 
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The  dedarations  of  war  against  France  and 
Spain,  made  by  us  and  Holland,  are  dafed  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  In  that  published  by 
the  States,  they  say  very  truly,  that  they  are 
nearest  and  most  exposed  to  the  fire ;  that  they 
are  blocked  up  on  all  sides,  and  actually  attacked 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  that  their  de* 
claration  is  the  effect  of  an  urgiug  and  pressing 
necessity;  with  other  expressions  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  desire  the  assistance  of  all  kings  and 
princes,  &c.  The  grounds  of  their  quarrel  with 
France,  are  such  as  only  affect  themselves,  or  at 
least  more  immediately  than  any  other  prince  or 
state ;  such  as,  the  French  refusing  to  grant  the 
Tariff  promised  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  the 
loading  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  settled  in  France, 
with  excessive  duties,  contrary  to  the  said  treaty; 
the  violation  of  the  Partition  Treaty  by  the  French 
accepting  the  king  of  Spain's  will,  and  threatenkig 
the  States  if  they  would  not  comply;  the  seizing 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  the  French  troops, 
and  turning  out  the  Dutch,  who,  by  permission 
pf  the  late  king  of  Spain,  were  in  garrison  there ; 
by  which  means  that  republick  was  deprived  of 
her  barrier,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  partitioii, 
where  it  was  particulariy  stipulated,  that  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  should  be  left  to  the  arch- 
duke.  They  alleged,  that  the  Fi-ench  king  go- 
verned Flanders  as  his  own,  although  under  the 
name  of  his  grandson,  and  sent  great  numbers  of 
troops  thither  to  fright  them*;  that  he  had  seized 

*  This  the  author  of  John  Bull  calls  ^  frighting  the  cbildrcj) 
wxi  of  their  bread  and  butter**'    iL 

^he 
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the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege;  hfid  possessed  him* 
iielf  of  several  places  in  tihe  archbishoprickof  Co- 
logne, and  maintained  troops  in  the  country  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  in  order  t»  block  up  the  Dutch  on 
all  sides;  and  caused  his  resident  to  give  in  a 
«iemorial,  wherein  he  threatened  the  States  to  act 
against  them,  if  they  refused  complying  with  thf 
contents  of  that  rnemoriaL 

The  queen's  declaration  of  war  is  grounded 
upon  the  grand  alliance,  as  this  was  upon  the  un- 
just usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  French 
l^ing;  whereof  the  instances  produced  are,  his 
keeping  in  possession  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  seizing  Milan  and  the  Spanish  Low- 
countries,  making  himself  master  of  Cadiz,  &c. 
And  instead  of  giving  satisfaction  in  these  points, 
his  putting  an  indignity  and  aifront  on  her  ma- 
jesty and  kingdoms  by  declaring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  &c.  Which 
last  was  the  only  personal  quarrel  we  had  in  the 
war;  and  even  this  was  positively  denied  by 
France,  that  king  being  willing  to  acknowledge 
her  majesty. 

I  think  it  plainly  appears  by  both  declarations, 
that  England  ought  no  more  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal in  this  war  than  Prussia,  or  any  other  power, 
who  came  afterward  into  that  alliance.  Holland 
was  first  in  danger,  the  French  troops  being  at 
that  time  just  at  the  gates  of  Nimeguen.  But 
the  complaints  made  in  our  declaration  do  all, 
except  the  last,  as  much,  or  more  concern  almost 
every  prince  in  Europe. 

For,  among  the  several  parties,  who  came  first 
OT- last  into  this  confederacy,  there  were  few  but 

who^ 


who*,  in  prbportion,  had  more  to  get  or  lose,  to 
hope '  or  to  fear,  from  the  good  or  ill  success  of 
this  war,  than  we.  The  Dutch  took  up  arms  to 
defend  themselves  from  immediate  ruin ;  and  by 
a  successful  war,  they  proposed  to  haVe  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  a  better  frontier  against 
France.  The  emperor  hoped  to  recover  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  or  some  part  of  it,  for  his 
younger  son,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  us  and  Hol- 
land. The  king  of  Portugal  had  received  intelli- 
gence, that  Philip  designed  to  renew  the  old  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  upon  that  kingdom,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  other  on  all  sides,  except  to- 
ward the  sea;  and  could  therefore  only  be  de- 
fended by  maritime  powers.  This,  with  the  ad- 
vantageous terms  offered  by  king  Charles,  as  well 
as  by  us,  prevailed  with  that  prince  to  enter  into 
the  alliance.  The  duke  of  Savoy's  temptations 
and  fears  were  yet  greater :  the  main  charge  of 
the  war  on  that  side  was  to  be  supplied  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  profit  to  redound  to  him.  In  case 
Milan  should  be  conquered,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  his  highness  should  have  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
serrat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alexandria  and  Valencia  and  Lomellino 
with  other  lands  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro 
together  with  the  Vigevenasco,  or  in  lieu  of  it  a 
equivalent  out  of  the  province  of  Novara,  ad 
joining  to  his  own  state;  beside  whatever  els( 
could  be  taken   from  France  on  that  side  by  th* 

*  *  There  uero  few    but  who/  &c. — This  is  a  bad  mode  c 
phraseology,  and  should  be  changed  .to   the  following — *  tl)e 
were  few  who,  in  proportion,  had  not  more  to  get  or  to  Jo 

&c.     S. 
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confederate  forces.  Then  he  was  in  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  being  surrouuded  by  France,  who 
bad  so  many  troops  ih  the  Milanese,  and  might 
have  easily  swallowed  up  his  whole  duchy. 

The  rest  of  the  allies  came  in  purely  for  sub- 
sidies, whereof  they  sunk  considerable  sums  into 
their  own  coffers,  and  refused  to  send  their  con- 
tingent to  the  Emperor,  alleging  their  troops 
were  already  hired  by  England  and  Holland. 

Some  time  after  the  duke  of  Anjou's  succeeding 
to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  in  breach  of  the  par- 
tition treaty,  the  question  here  in  England  was, 
whether  the  peace  should  be  continued,  or  a  new 
war  begun.  Those  who  were  for  the  former, 
alleged  the  debts  and  difficulties  we  laboured 
under ;  that  both  we  and  the  Dutch  had  already 
acknowledged  Philip  for  king  of  Spain  ;  that  the 
inclinations  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  their  aversion  for  that  of  Bourbon, 
were  not  so  surely  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  some 
would  pretend :  that  we  thought  it  a  piece  of 
insolence  as  well  as  injustice,  in  the  French,  to 
offer  putting*  a  king  upon  us,  and  the  Spaniards 
would  conceive  we  had  as  little  reason  to  force 
one  upon  them  :  that  it  was  true,  the  nature  and 
genius  of  those  two  people  differed  very  much, 
and  so  would  probably  continue  to  do,  as  well 
under  a  king  of  French  blood,  as  one  of  Austrian: 
but  that  if  we  would  engage  in  a  war  for  de- 

•  *To  offer  putting'  is  UD^rammatical ;  it  should  be — *  to  offer 
to  put,'  &c.  or  if  in  order  to  avoid  the  close  conjunction  of  the 
two  infinitives,  and  the  repetition  of  the  particle^  *  to/  the  par- 
ticipial mode  be  preferred,  il  should  be— *  to  offer  the  putting  of 
a  king  upon  us/     S« 

VOL,  IV.  z  tbrou\i\\^ 
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throning  the  duke;  of  Anjou,  we  should  certainly 
effect  what  by  the  progress  and  operations  of  it 
we  endekvoured  to   prevent,  I  mean  a  union  of 
interest  and  affections  between  the  two  nations ; 
for  the  Spaniards  must,    of  necessity,    call  in 
French  troops   to  their  assistance;    this  would 
introduce  French  counsellors  into  king  Philip's 
court,  and  this,  by  degrees,  would  habituate  and 
reconcile  the  two  nations:    that  to  assist  kiiig 
Charles   by  English  and  Dutch  forces,    W9uld 
render  him  odious  to  his  new  subjects,  who  have 
nothing  in  so  great  abomination  as  those  whom 
they  hold  for  hereticks  ;    that  the  French  would 
by  this  means  become  masters  of  the  treasures  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies ;  that  in  the  last  war, 
when  Spain,  Cologne,  and  Bavaria,  were  in  our 
alliance,  and  by  a  modest  computation  brought 
sixty  thousand  men  into  the  field  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy;    when  Flanders,  the  seat  of  war, 
was  on  our  side,  and  his  majesty,  a  prince  o: 
great  valour  and  conduct,  at  the  head  of  the:: 
whole  confederate  army  ;  yet  we  had  no  reason  to 
boast  of   our  success:  how  then  should  we  be 
able  to  oppose  France  with  those  powers  against 
us,  which  would  carry  sixty  thousand  men  from 
us  to  the  enemy ;  and  so  make  us  upon  the  ba- 
lance weaker  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  than  of 
that  in  168«? 

On  the  other  side,  those,  whose  opinion,  or 
some  private  motives  inclined  them  to  give  their 
advice  for  entering  into  a  new  war,  alleged,  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  for  England  that  Philip 
should  be  king  of  Spain ;  that  we  could  have  no 

security 
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Security  for  our  trade  while  that  kingdom  \ras 
subject  to  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  family  not 
any  hopes  of  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  be- 
cause the  grandfather  would  in  effect  be  king, 
while  his  grandson  had  but  the  title,  and  thereby 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  ever  of  pursuing 
his  design  for  universal  monarchy.  These,  and 
the  like  arguments  prevailed ;  and  so  without 
taking  time  to  consider  the  consequences,  or  to 
reflect  on  our  own  condition,  we  hastily  engaged 
in  a  war,  which  has  cost  us  sixty  millions ;  and 
alter  repeated,  as  well  as  unexpected  success  in 
arms,  has  put  us  and  our  posterity  in  a  worse 
condition,  not  only  than  any  of  our  allies,  but 
even  our  conquered  enemies  themselves. 

The  part  we  have  acted  in  the  conduct  of  this 
whole  war,  with  reference  to  our  allies  abroad, 
and  to  a  prevailing  faction  at  home,  is  what  I 
shall  now  particularly  examine :  v/here,  I  pre- 
sume, it  will  appear  by  plain  matters  of  fact,  that 
no  nation  was  ever  so  long  or  so  scandalously 
abused,  by  the  folly,  the  temerity,  the  corruption, 
and  the  ambition  of  its  domestick  enemies;  or 
treated  with  so  much  insolence,  injustice,  and  in- 
gratitude by  its  foreign  friends. 

This  will  be  manifest  by  proving  the  three  fol- 
lowing  points : 

First,  that  against  all  manner  of  prudence  or  com- 
mon reason,  we  engaged  in  this  war  as  principals, 
when  we  ought  to  have  acted  only  as  auxiliaries. 

Secondly,  that  we  spent  all  our  vigour  iq  pur- 
suing that  part  of  the  war,  which  could  least 
answer  the  end  we  proposed  by  beginning  it :  and 
made  no  efforts  at  all,  where  we  could  have  most 

Z  2  N^^^<^X1&^ 
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weakened  the  common  enemy,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  enriched  ourselves. 

Lastly,  that  we  suffered  each  of  our  allies  to 
break  every  article  in  those  treaties  and  agree- 
ments by  which  they  were  bound,  and  to  lay  the 
burden  upon  us. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points,  that  we  ought 
to  have  entered  into  this  war  only  as  auxiliaries, 
let  any  man  reflect  upon  our  condition  at  thai 
time  :  just  come  out  of  the  most  tedious,  expen- 
sive, and  unsuccessful  war,  that  ever  England 
had  been  engaged  in*;  sinking  under  heavy 
debts,  of  a  nature  and  degree  never  heard  of  by 
us  or  our  ancestors ;  'the  bulk  of  the  gentry  and 
people,  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  glad  of  a 
peace,  although  it  brought  no  other  advantage 
but  itself;  no  sudden  prospect  of  lessening  our 
taxes,  which  were  grown  as  necessary  to  pay  our 
debts,  as  to  raise  armies ;  a  sort  of  artificial  wealth 
of  funds  and  stocks,  in  the  hands  of  those,  who, 
for  ten  years  before,  had  been  plundering  the 
publick;  many  corruptions  in  every  branch  of 
Qur  governments  that  needed  reformation.  Under 
thesie  difficulties,  from  which,  twenty  years  peace 
and  the  wisest  management  could  hardly  recover 
us,  we  declare  war  against  France,  fortified  by 
the  accession  and  alliance  of  those  powers,  I 
mentioned  before,  and  which,  in  the  former  war, 
had  been  parties  in  our  confederacy.  It  is  very 
obvious,  what  a  change  must  be  made  in  the 
balance,  by  such  weights  taken  out  of  our  scale, 

f  <<  I  was  then  lean,  being  just  come  put  of  a  fit  of  illness." 

John  Bull     \\. 
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tnd  put  iuto  theirs;  since  it  was  manifest,  by 
ten  years  experience,  that  France,  without  those 
additions  of  strength,  was  able  to  maintain  it- 
self against  us.  So  that  human  probability  ran 
With  mighty  odds  on  the  other  side ;  and  in  this 
case,  nothing,  under  the  most  extreme  necessity, 
should  force  any  state  to  engage  in  a  war.  We 
had  already  acknowledged  Philip  for  king  of 
Spain ;  neither  does  the  queen's  declaration  of 
war  take  notice  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  succession 
to  that  monarchy,  as  a  subject  of  quarrel,  but 
the  French  king's  governing  it  as  if  it  were  his 
own ;  his  seizing  Cadiz,  Milan,  and  the  Spanish 
Low-countries,  with  the  indignity  of  proclaim- 
ing the  Pretender  In  all  which,  we  charge  that 
prince  with  nothing  directly  relating  to  us,  ex- 
cepting the  last;  and  this,  although  indeed  a 
great  affront,  might  easily  have  been  redressed 
without  a  war;  for  the  French  court  declared 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  pretender,  but 
only\  gave  him  the  title  of  king,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  Augustus  by  his  enemy  of  Sweden,  who 
had  driven  him  out  of  Poland,  and  forced  him  to 
acknowledge  Stanislaus. 

•  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  danger  of  the  Dutch,  by 
80  ill  a  neighbourhood  in  Flanders,  might  affect 
us  very  much  in  the  consequences  of  it :  and  the 
loss  of  Spain  to  the  iiouse  of  Austria,  if  it  should 
be  governed  by  French  influence,  and  French 
politicks,  might,  in  time,  be  very  pernicious  to 
our  trade.  It  would  therefore  have  been  prudent, 
as  well  as  generous  and  charitable,  to  help  our 
neighbour ;  and  so  we  might  have  done  without 
injuring  ourselves;   for,  by  an  old  treaty   with 
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Holland,  wf  were  bound  to  assist  that  republick 
with  ten  thousand  men,  whenever  they  war* 
attacked  by  the  French ;  whose  troops,  upon 
the  king  of  Spain's  death,  taking  possession  of 
Flanders  in  right  of  Philip,  and  securing  th§ 
Patch  garrisons  till  they  would  acknowledge  hiaiy 
the  states- general,  by  memorials  from  their 
^nvoy  here,  demanded  only  the  ten  thousand 
ineij  we  were  obliged  to  gi\  e  them  by  virtue  of 
that  treaty.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  tha 
Dutch  would  have  exerted  themselves  so  vigor>* 
pusly,  as  to  be  able,  with  that  assistance  alonCt 
to  defend  their  frontiers ;  or,  if  they  had  been 
forced  to  a  peace,  the  Spaniards,  who  abhor  dis* 
membering  their  monarchy,  would  never  have 
suffered  the  French  to  possess  themselves  of 
Flanders,  At  that  time  they  had  none  of  those 
endearments  to  each  other,  which  this  war  has 
created ;  and  whatever  hatred  and  Jealousy  were 
natural  between  the  two  nations,  would  then  have 
appeared.  So  that  there  was  no  sort  of  necessity 
for  us  to  proceed  farther,  although  we  had  been 
in  a  better  condition.  But  our  politicians  at  that 
time  had  other  views;  and  a.  new  war  must  be 
undertaken,  upon  the  adviqe  of  those,  who,  with 
their  partizans  and  adherents,  were  to  be  sole 
gainers  by  it.  A  grand  alliance  was  therefore 
made  between  the  Emperor,  England,  and  the 
states-general ;  by  which,  :  if  the  injuries  coniv 
plained  of  from  France  were  not  remedied  in  two 
months,  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  with  their  whole 
strength. 

Thus  we  became  principal  in  a  war  in  conjunction 

witU 
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with  two  allies^  whose  share  in  the  quarrel  was 
bqrond  all  proportion  greater  than  ours.  '  How- 
ever I  can  see  no  reason^  from  the  words  of  the 
grand  alliance^  by  which  we  were  obliged  to  make 
those  prodigious  expenses  we  have  since  been  at 
By  what  I  have  always  heard  and  read,  I  take 
the  whole  strength  of  the  nation,  as  understood 
in  that  treaty,  to  be  the  utmost  that  a  prince  can 
raise  annually  from  his  subjects.  If  he  be  forced 
to  mortgage  and  borrow,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  is  not  properly  speaking  his  own 
dtrength,  or  that  of  the  nation,  but  the  entire 
substance  of  particular  persons,  which,  not  being 
able  to  raise  out  of  the  annual  income  of  his 
kingdom,  he  takes  upon  security,  and  can  only 
pay  the  interest.  And  by  this  method,  one  part 
of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other,  with  hardly 
k  possibility  left  of  being  ever  redeemed-. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  enough  for  us  to  have 
suspended  the  payment  of  our  debts,  contracted 
in  the  former  war ;  and  to  have  continued  our 
land  and  malt  tax,  with  those  others  which  have 
since  been  mortgaged :  these,  with  some  additions^ 
would  have  made  up  such  a  sum,  as  with  prudent 
management  migh^  I  suppose,  have  maintained, 
a  hundred  thousand  men  by  sea  and  land ;  a 
reasonable  quota  in  all  conscience  for  that  ally, 
who  apprehended  least  danger,  and  expected 
l&st  advantage.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  either 
of  the  confederates,  when  the  war  began,  would 
have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  joining 
with  us  upon  such  a  foot,  and  expect  that  we 
should  every  year  go  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions in  debt^  (which  hath  been  our  case)  because 
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the  French  could  hardly  have  contrived  anyofFeis 
of  a  peace  so  ruinous  to  us,  as  such  a  war.  Poste- 
rity will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  what  kind  of 
spirit  could  possess  their  ancestors,  who,  after  ten 
years  suft'ering,  by  the  unexampled  politicks  of  a 
tiation  maintaining  a  war  by  annually  pawning 
itself;  and  during  a  short  peace,  while  they  were 
looking  back  with  horrour  on  the  heaw  load  of 
debts  they  had  contracted,  universally  condemn<» 
ing  those  pernicious  counsels  which  had  occa* 
sioned  them ;  racking  their  invention  for  some 
remedies  or  expedients  to  mend  their  shattered 
condition;  I  say,  that  these  very  people,  without 
giving  themselves  time  to  breathe,  should  again 
enter  into  a  more  dangerous,  chargeable,  and  ex- 
tensive war,  for  the  same,  or.  perhaps  a  greater 
period  of  time,  and  without  any  apparent  neces- 
sity. It  is  obvious  in  a  private  fortune,  that 
whoever  annually  runs  out,  and  continues  the  same 
expenses,  must  every  year  mortgage  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  he  did  before :  and  as  the 
debt  doubles  and  trebles  upon  him,  so  does  his 
inability  to  pay  it.  By  the  same  proportion  we 
have  suffered  twice  as  much  by  this  last  ten  years 
war,  as  we  did  by  the  former ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  continue  it  five  years  longer  at  the  same 
rate,  it  would  be  as  great  a  burden  as  the  whole 
twenty.  This  computation  being  so  easy  and 
trivial,  as  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  mention  it, 
posterity  will  think,  that  those  who  first  advised 
the  war,  wanted  cither  the  sense  or  the  honesty  to 
consider  it. 

As  we  have  wasttd  our  strength  and  vital  sub* 
s!:ance  in  this  profuse  manner,  so  we  have  shame- 
fully 
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fully  misapplied  it  to  ends,  at  least  very  different 
from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the  war ;  and 
often  to  effect  others,  which  after  a  peace  we  may 
severely  repent.  This  is  the  second  article  I  pror 
posed  to  examine. 

We  have  now  for  ten  years  together  turned  the 
whole  force  and  expense  of  the  war,  where  the 
enemy  was  best  able  to  hold  us  at  a  bay ;  where 
*  we  could  propose  no  manner  of  advantage  to 
ourselves ;  where  it  was  highly  impolitick  to  en- 
large our  conquests ;  utterly  neglecting  that  part^ 
which  would  have  saved  and  gained  us  many  mil- 
lions ;  which  the  perpetual  maxims  of  our  govern- 
ment teach  us  to  pursue;  which  would  have 
soonest  weakened  the  enemy,  and  must  either 
have  promoted  a  speedy  peace,  or  enabled  us  to 
continue  the  war. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  continuing  the  war,  cry 
up  our  constant  success  at  a  most  prodigious 
rate,  and  reckon  it  infinitely  greater,  than  in  all 
human  probability  we  had  reason  to  hope.  Ten 
glorious  campaigns  are  passed ;  and  now  at  last, 
like  the  sick  man,  we  are  just  expiring  with  all 
sorts  of  good  symptoms.  Did  the  advisers  of  this 
war  suppose  it  \yould  continue  ten  years,  without 
expecting  the  successes  we  have  had  ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  determine  that  France  must  be 
reduced,  and  Spain  subdued,  by  employing  our 
whole  strength  upon  Flanders?  Did  they  believe 
the  last  war  left  us  in  a  condition  to  furnish  such 
vast  supplies  for  so  long  a  period,  without  involv- 
ing us  and  our  posterity  in  unextricable  debts  ?  If, 
«fter  such  miraculous  doings, ,  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  of  bringing  France  to  our  terms,  nor 
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can  tell  when  we  shall  be  so,  although  we  should 
proceed  without  any  reverse  of  fortune;  wbftt 
could  we  look  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thingSi 
but  a  Flanders  war  of  at  least  twenty  years 
longer?  Do  they  indeed  think,  a  town  taken 
for  the  Dutch  is  a  sufficient  recompense  to  us  for 
six  millions  of  money ;  which  is  of  so  little  con* 
sequence  to  determine  the  war,  that  the  French 
xnay  yet  hold  out  a  dozen  years  more,  and 
afford  a  town  every  campaign  at  the  same 
price  ? 

I  say  not  this  by  any  means  to  detract  ^om 
the  army,  or  its  leaders.  Getting  into  the  enemy'9 
lines,  passing  rivers,  and  taking  towns,  may  be 
actions  attended  with  many  glorious  circum- 
stances :  but  when  all  this  brings  no  real  solid 
advantage  to  us ;  when  it  has  no  other  end  than 
to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  in- 
crease the  fame  and  wealth  of  our  general;  I 
conclude,  however  it  comes  about,  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be ;  and  that  surely  our 
forces  and  money  might  be  better  employed,  both 
toward  reducing  our  enemy,  and  working  out 
some  benefit  to  ourselves.  But  the  case  is  still 
much  harder ;  we  are  destroying  many  thousand 
fives,  exhausting  our  substance,  not  for  our  own 
interest,  which  would  be  but  common  prudence ; 
pot  for  a  thing  indifferent,  which  would  be  sufii* 
cient  folly;  but,  perhaps,  to  our  own  destruction, 
which  is  perfect  madness.  We  may  live  to  feel 
the  effects  of  our  own  valour  more  sensibly,  than 
all  the  consequences  we  imagine  from  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain  in  the  duke  of  Anjou.  We  have 
conquered  a  noble  territory  for  the  States,  that 

will 
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maintain  efficient  troopi^  to  defend  itself,  and 
ieed  many  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  where 
all  encouragement  will  be  given  to  introduce  and 
improve  manufactures,  which  was  the  only 
advantage  they  wanted :  and  which,  added  to 
iheir  skill,  industry,  and  parsimony,  will  enable 
them  to  undersell  us  in  every  market  of  the 
world. 

Our  supply  of  forty  thousand  men,  according 
to  the  first  stipulation,  added  to  the  quotas  of  the 
emperor  and  Holland,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  fiirnish,  would  have  made  an  army  of  near  two 
hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of  garrisons:  enough 
to  withstand  all  the  power  that  France  could 
bring  against  it ;  and  we  might  have  employed 
the  rest  much  better,  both  for  the  common  cause, 
and  our  own  advantage. 

The  war  in  Spain  must  be  imputed  to  the  cre-^ 
dulity  of  our  ministers,  who  suffered  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  by  the  imperial  court,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  so  violently  affected  to  the  house 
of  Austria  *  ;  as,  upon  the  first  appearance  there 
with  a  few  troops  under  the  archduke,  the  whole 

*  The  impropriety  of  this  phraseology  will  appear,  if  we  change 
the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  this  sentence,  placing  them, 
in  their  natural  order,  as  thus — ^that  the  Spaniards  were  so 
violently  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria,  as  the  whole  kingdom 
would  immediately  revolt  upon  the  first  appearance  there,'  &c» 
•—Here  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  the  particle,  '  as,'  the  con* 
junction,  *  that/  should  be  employed.  *  Upun  the  first  appearanct 
there/  &c.  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  also  ungrammatical, 
and  the  whole  might  be  changed  thus — ^  that  the  Spaniards  were 
so  violently  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  the  whole  king*^ 
dom  would  immediately  revolt,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
the  archduke  there,  with  a  few  troops  under  his  command.'    S. 

king<dovsv 
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kingdom  would  immediately  revolt.  This  wc 
tried ;  and  found  the  emperor  to  have  deceived 
either  us,  or  himself.  Yet  there  we  drove  on  the 
Ivar  at  a  prodigious  disadvantage,  with  great  ex^ 
pense ;  and  by  a  most  corrupt  management,  the 
only  general*,  who,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and 
fortune  almost  miraculous,  had  nearly  put  us  into 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  was  left  wholly  un- 
supported, exposed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  dis- 
appointed by  the  caprices  of  a  young  unexpe* 
rienced  prince,  under  the  guidance  of  a  rapacious 
German  ministry,  and  at  last  called  home  in  dis- 
content* By  which  our  armies,  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  were  made  a  sacrifice  to  avarice,  ill  con- 
duct, or  treachery. 

In  common  prudence,  we  should  either  have 
pushed  that  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  in  so 
fortunate  a  juncture,  especially  since  the  gaining 
of  that  kingdom  was  the  great  point  for  which 
we  pretended  to  continue  the  war ;  or  at  least, 
when  we  had  found,  or  made  that  design  imprac- 
ticable, we  should  not  have  gone  on  in  so  expen- 
sive  a  management  of  it ;  but  have  kept  our  troops 
on  the  defensive  in  Catalonia,  and  pursued  some 
other  way  more  effectual  for  distressing  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  advantaging  ourselves. 

And  what  k  noble  field  of  honour  and  profit  had 
we  before  us,  wherein  to  employ  the  best  of  our 
strength,  which,  against  the  maxims  of  British 
policy,  we  suffered  to  lie  wholly  neglected  !  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  style  of  maritime  powers,  by  which  our 

*  The  earl  of  Pctcrborow.     H. 
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aillesy  in  a  sort  of  contemptuous  manner,  usually 
couple  us  with  the  Dutch,  did  never  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  sea ;  and  while  some  politicians  were 
shewing  us  the  way  to  Spain  by  Flanders,  others 
to  Savoy  or  Naples,  that  the  West  Indies  should 
never  come  into  their  heads.  With  half  the  charge 
we  have  been  at,  we  might  have  maintained  our 
original  quota  of  forty  thousand  men  in  Flanders^ 
and  at  the  same  time,   by  our  fleets  and  naval 
forces,  have  so  distressed  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
north  and  south  seas  of  America,  as  to  prevent 
any  returns  of  money  from  thence,  except  in  our 
own  bottoms.     This  is  what  best  became  us  to  do 
as  a  maritime  power;  this,  with  any  common  de* 
gree  of  success,  would  soon  have  compelled  France 
to  the  necessities  of  a  peace,  and. Spain  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  archduke.    But  while  we,  for  ten  years^ 
have  been  squandering  away  our  money  upon  the 
continent,  France  has  been  wisely  engrossing  all 
the  trade  of  Peru,  going  directly  with  their  ships 
to  Lima  and  other  ports,  and  there  receiving  in- 
gots of  gold  and  silver  for  French  goods  of  little 
value;  which,   beside  the  mighty  advantage  to 
their  nation  at  present,  may  divert  the  channel 
of  that  trade  for  the  future,  so  beneficial  to  us, 
who  used  to  receive  annually  such  vast  sums  at 
Cadiz,  for  our  goods  sent  thence  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.     All  this  we  tamely  saw  and  suf- 
fered, without  the  least  attempt  to  hinder  it;  ex- 
cept what  was  performed  by  some  private  men  at 
Bristol,  who  inflamed  by  a  true  spirit  of  courage 
and  industry,  did,  about  three  years  ago,  with  a 
few  vessels  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  make  a 
most  successful  voyage  into  those  parts;  took  pne 
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df  the  Aquapulco  ships,  very  narrowly  missed  of 
the  other,  and  are  lately  returned  laden  with  un- 
envied  wealth,  to  show  us  what  might  have  been 
done  by  the  like  management,  by  a  publick  un- 
dertaking. At  least  we  might  easily  have  pre- 
vented those  great  returns  of  money  to  France 
and  Spain,  although  we  could  not  have  taken  it 
ourselves.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  the  advocates  for 
war  would  have  it,  tl\gt  the  French  are  now  so 
impoverished,  in  what  condition  must  they  have 
been  if  that  issue  of  wealth  had  been  stopped  ? 

But  great  events  often  turn  upon  very  small 
circumstances.  It  was  the  kingdom's  misfortune, 
that  the  sea  was  not  the  duke  of  M arlborough^s 
element;  otherwise,  the  whole  force  of  the  war 
would  infallibly  have  been  bestowed  there,  infi- 
nitely to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  which 
would  then  have  gone  hand  in  hand  \nth  his 
own.  But  it  is  very  truly  objected,  that  if  we 
alone  had  made  such  an  attempt  as  this,  Holland 
would  have  been  jealous ;  or  if  we  had  done  it  in 
conjunction  with  Holland,  the  house  of  Austria 
would  have  been  discontented.  This  has  been 
the  style  of  late  years ;  which  whoever  introduced 
among  us,  they  have  taught  our  allies  to  speak 
after  them.  Otherwise  it  could  hardly  enter  into 
any  imagination,  that  while  we  are  confederates 
in  a  war  with  those  who  are  to  have  the  whole 
profit,  and  who  leave  a  double  share  of  the  bur- 
den upon  us,  we  dare  not  think  of  any  design 
(although  against  the  common  enemy)  where 
there  is  the  least  prospect  of  doing  good  to  our  own 
country,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  and  oifence 
to  our  allies,  while  we  are  ruining  ourselves  to 

conquer 
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<k»nquer  provinces  and  kingdoms  for  them.  I 
therefore  confess  with  shame,  that  this  objection 
is  true ;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  while  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hill's  expedition*  remained  a  secret 
it  was  suspected  in  Holland  and  Germany  to  be 
intended  against  Peru;  whereupon  the  Dutch 
made  every  where  their  publick  complaints ;  and 
the  ministers  at  Vienna  talked  of  it  as  an  insolence 
in  the  queeiji  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking;  the 
failure  of  which  (partly  by  the  accidents  of  a 
storm,  and  partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  trea- 
chery of  some  in  that  colony,  for  whose  relief  and 
at  whose  entreaty  it  was  in  some  measure  designed) 
is  no  objection  at  all  to  an  enterprise  so  well  con- 
certed, and  with  such  fair  probability  of  sue* 
cess  f» 

It  was  something  singular,  that  the  States  should 
express  their  uneasiness,  when  they  thought  we  in- 
tended to  make  some  attempt  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies;  because  it  is  agreed  between  us,  whatever 
is  conquered  there,  by  us,  or  them,  shall  belong 
to  the  conqueror ;  which  is  the  only  article  that 
I  can  call  to  mind  in  all  our  treaties  or  stipula-? 
tions,  with  any  view  of  interest  to  this  kingdom ; 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  suppose,  among  others^ 
has  been  altogether  neglected.  Let  those  who 
think  this  a  severe  reflection,  examine  the  whole 

*The  expedition  in  1711,  wherein  sir  Hovenden  Walker  comr 
manded  the  fleet,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  land  forces  for  the  reduction 
of  India  and  Canada,  and  regaining  the  Newfoundland  fishery, 
which  the  Frendi  had  taken  from  us.     H. 

t  "  A  Letter  from  an  Old  Whig  in  Town  to  a  Modern  Whig  in 
the  Country,  upon  the  late  Expedition  to  Canada,"  was  published 
in  1711,  by  J.Morphew,  and  was  written,  I  suspect,  by  Swift.  W» 
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management  of  the  present  war  by  sea  and  land, 
with  all  our  alliances,  treaties,  stipulations,  and 
conventions,  and  consider  whether  the  whole  does 
not  look  as  if  some  particular  care  and  industry 
had  been  used,  to  prevent  any  benefit  or  advan- 
tage that  might  possibly  accrue  to  Britain? 

This  kind  of  treatment  from  our  principal  allies 
has  taught  the  same  dialect  to  all  the  rest;  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  petty  prince,  whom  we  half  main- 
tain by  subsidies  and  pensions,  who  is  not  ready 
upon  every  occasion  to  threaten  us,  that  he  will 
recall  his  troops  (although  they  must  rob  or  starve 
at  home)  if  we  refuse  to  comply  with  him  in  any 
demand,  however  unreasonable. 

Upon  the  third  head,  I  shall  produce  some  in- 
stances to  show,  how  tamely  we  have  suffered 
each  of  our  allies,  to  infringe  every  article  in  those 
treaties  and  stipulations,  by  which  they  were 
bound ;  and  to  lay  the  load  upon  us. 
.  But  before  I  enter  upon  this,  which  is  a  large 
subject,  I  shall  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  certain  articles  in  three  of  our  treaties,  which 
may  let  us  perceive  how  much  those  ministers 
valued  or  understood  the  true  interest,  safety,  or 
honour  of  their  country.  ;< 

We  have  made  two  alliances  with  Portugal,  an 
offensive  and  a  defensive :  the  first,  is  to  reniaia 
in  force  only  during  the  present  war;  the  second, 
to  be  perpetual.  In  the  offensive  alliance,  the 
emperor,  England,  and  Holland,  are  parties  with 
Portugal;  in  the  defensive  only  we  and  the  States^ 

Upon  the  first  article  of  the  offensive  alliance, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  grand  al- 
liance, as  I  have  already  said,  allows  England  and 

Holland 
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Holland  to  possess  for  their  own  whatever  each  of 
.them  shall  conquer  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies ; 
yet,  there  we  are  quite  cut  out,  by  consenting  that 
the  archduke  shall  possess  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  their  late  king  Charles. 
And  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  broke  this  very 
article,  in  favour  of  Portugal,  by  subsequent  sti- 
pulations; where  we  agree  that  king  Charles  shall 
deliver  up  Estremadura,  Vigo,  and  some  other 
places,  to  the  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  we  can  con- 
quer  them  from  the  enemy.  They,  who  are  guilty 
of  so  much  folly  and  contradiction,  know  best, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  corruption  or  stu- 
pidity. X 

By  two  other  articles  (besides  the  honour  of 
being  convoys  and  guards  in  ordinary  to  the 
Portuguese  ships  and  coasts)  we  are  to  guess  the 
enemy's  thoughts,  and  to  take  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal's word,  whenever  he  has  a  fancy  that  he 
shall  be  invaded.  We  are  also  to  furnish  him  with 
a  strength  superior  to  what  the  enemy  intends  to 
invade  any  of  his  dominions  with,  let  that  be  what 
it  will.  And  until  we  know  what  the  enemy's 
forces  are,  his  Portuguese  majesty  is  sole  judge 
what .  strength  is  superior,  and  what  will  be  able 
to  prevent  an  invasion ;  and  may  send  our  fleets, 
whenever  he  pleases,  upon  his  errands  to  some  of 
the  farthest  parts  of  the  world,  or  keep  them  at- 
tending upon  his  own  coasts,  till  he  thinks  fit  to 
dismiss  them.  These  fleets  must  likewise  be  sub- 
ject in  all  things,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  his 
viceroys,  admirals,  and  governors,  in  any  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  when  he  is  in  a  humour  to  ap- 
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prehend  an  invasion ;  which  I  believe  is  an  indig- 
nity that  M^as  never  offered  before,  except  to  a 
conquered  nation. 

.  In  the  defensive  alliance  with  that  crown,  which 
is  to  remain  perpetual,  and  where  only  Englaad. 
and  Holland  are  parties  with  them,  the. same  care, 
in  ahnost  the  same  words,  is  taken,  for.  our  fleet  to 
attend  their  coasts  and  foreign  dominions,  .and  to 
be  under  the  same  obedience.  We  and  the  States 
ai*e  likewise  to  furnish  them  with  twelve  thousand 
men  at  our  own  charge,  which  we  are, constantly 
to  recruit;  and  these  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Por- 
tuguese generals. 

In  tlie  offensive  alliance,  we  took  no  care  of  hav- 
ing the  assistance  of  Portugal,  whenever  we  should 
be  invaded;  but  in  this  it  seems  we  are  wiser;  for 
that  king  is  obliged  to  make  war  on  France  or 
Spain,  whenever  we  or  Holland  are  invaded  by 
either;  but  before  this,  we  are  to  supply  them 
with  the  same  forces  both  by  sea  and  laud,  as  if 
he  were  invaded  himself  And  this  must  needs 
be  a  very  prudent  and  safe  course  for  a  maritime 
power  to  take,  upon  a  sudden  iuvasion ;  by  which, 
instead  of  making  use  of  our  fleets  and  armies  for 
our  own  defence,  we  must  send  them  abroad  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal. 

By  the  thirteenth  article,  we  are  told  what  this 
assistance  is,  which  the  Portuguese  are  to  give  us, 
and  upon  what  conditions.  They  are  to  furnish 
ten  men  of  war ;  and  when  England  and  Holland 
shall  be  invaded  by  France  and  Spain  together,  or 
by  Spain  alone,  in  either  of  these  cases,  those  ten 
Portuguese  men  of  war  are  to  serve  only  upon 
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their  own  coasts ;  where  no  doubt  they  will  be  of 
mighty  use  to  their  allies,  and  terrour  to  the 
enemy. 

How  the  Dutch  were  drawn  to  have  a  part  in 
either  of  these  two  alliances,  is  not  verv  material 
to  inquire,  since  they  have  been  so  wise  as  never 
to  observe  them;  nor  I  suppose  ever  intended  it; 
but  resolved,  as  they  have  since  done,  to  shift  the 
load  upon  us. 

Let  any  man  read  these  two  treaties  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  he  will  imagine  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  and  his  ministers  sat  down  and 
made  them  by  themselves,  and  then  sent  them  to 
their  allies  to  sign;  the  whole  spirit  and  tenour  of 
them  quite  through  running  only  upon  this  single 
point,  what  we  and  Holland  are  to  do  for  Por- 
tugal, without  any  mention  of  an  equivalent  ex- 
cept those  ten  ships,  which,  at  the  time  when  we 
have  greatest  need  of  their  assistance,  are  obliged 
to  attend  upon  their  own  coasts. 

The  barrier  treaty  between  (Jreat  Britain  and 
Holland  was  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the  29th 
of  October  in  the  year  I709.  In  this  treaty,  nei- 
ther her  majesty  nor  her  kingdoms  have  any  in- 
terest or  concern,  farther  than  what  is  mentioned 
in  the  second,  and  the  twentieth  articles ;  by  the 
former,  the  States  are  to  assist  the  queen  in  de- 
fending the  act  of  succession ;  and  by  the  other, 
not  to  treat  of  a  peace,  till  France  has  acknow- 
ledged the  queen,  and  the  succession  of  Hanover, 
and  promised  to  remove  the  pretender  out  of  that 
king's  dominions. 

As  to  the  lirst  of  these,  it  is  certainly  for  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  States-general,  that  the 
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protestant  succession  should  be  preserved  in  Eng- 
land; because,    such  a  popish  prince  as  we  ap« 
prehend  would  infallibly  join  with  France  in  the 
ruin  of  that  republick.     And  the  Dutch  are  as 
much  bound  to  support  our  succession,  as  they 
are  tied  to  any  part  of  a  treaty,  or  league  offensive 
and  defensive  against  a  common  enemy,  without 
any  separate  benefit  upon  that  consideration.  Her 
majesty  is  in  the  full  peaceable  possession  of  her 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  hearts  of  her  people;  among 
whom,  hardly  one  in  iive  thousand  are  in  the  pre- 
tender's interest.     And  whether  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch,  to  preserve  a  right  so  well  established, 
be  an  equivalent  to  those  many  unreasonable  ex- 
orbitant articles  in  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  let  the 
world  judge.     What  an  impression  of  our  settle- 
ment must  it  give  abroad,  to  see  our  ministers  of- 
fering such  conditions  to  the  Dutch,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  be  guarantees  of  our  acts  of  parliament ! 
neither  perhaps  is  it  right,  in  point  of  policy  or 
good  sense,  that  a  foreign  power  should  be  called 
in  to  confirm  our  succession  by  way  of  guarantee, 
but  only  to  acknowledge  it ;  otherwise  we  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  our  own  legislature  to  change 
our  succession,  without  the  consent  of  that  prince 
or  state  who  is  guarantee,  horw  much  soever  the 
necessities  of  the  kingdom  may  require  it  *. 

*  After  the  first  edition,  this  sentence  was  thus  altered  by  Dr. 
Swift :  *'  However  our  posterity  may  hereafter,  by  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  any  succeeding  princes,  be  reduced  to  the  fotal 
necessity  of  breaking  in  upon  the  excellent  happy  settlement  now 
in  force."  The  reasons  for  this  alteration  will  appear  iu  the 
Postscript  to  this  pamphlet,  which  is  inserted  in  the  present  edi« 
tion  of  the  Dean's  Works.     N. 
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As  to  the  other  articles,  it  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  must  attend  any  treaty  of  peace  we 
can  make  with  France  ;  being  only  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  majesty  as  queen  of  her  own  do- 
minions, and  the  right  of  succession  by  our  own 
laws,  which  no  foreign  power  has  any  pretence 
to  dispute. 

However,  in  order  to  deserve  these  mighty  ad- 
vantages from  the  States,  the  rest  of  the  treaty  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  directing  what  we  are  to  do 
for  them. 

By  the  grand  alliance,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  war,  the  Spanish  Low- coun- 
tries were  to  be  recovered,  and  delivered  to  the 
king  of  Spain ;  but,  by  this  treaty,  that  prince  is 
to  possess  nothing  in  Flanders  during  the  war ; 
and  after  a  peace,  the  States  are  to  have  the  mili- 
tary command  of  about  twenty  towns,  with  their 
dependencies,  and  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
a  year  from  the  king  of  Spain,  to  maintain  their 
garrisons.  By  which  means,  they  will  have  the 
command  of  all  Flanders,  from  Newport  on  the 
Sea,  to  Namur  on  the  Maese,  and  be  entirely 
masters  of  the  Pais  de  Waas,  the  richest  part  of 
those  provinces.  Farther,  they  have  liberty  to 
garrison  any  place  they  shall  think  fit  in  the 
Spanish  Low- countries,  whenever  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  war ;  and  consequently  to  put  garri- 
sons into  Ostend,  or  where  else  they  please,  upon 
a  rupture  with  England. 

By  this  treaty  likewise,  the  Dutch  will  in  ef- 
fect be  entire  masters  of  all  the  Low- countries  ; 
may  impose  duties,  restrictions  in  commerce,  and 
prohibitions,  at  their  pleasure;  and  in  that  fer- 
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ile  country  may  set  up  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
particularly  the  woollen,  by  inviting  the  disobli- 
ged manufacturers  in  Ireland,  and  the  French 
refugees,  who  are  scattered  all  over  Germany. 
And  as  this  manufacture  increases  abroad,  the 
clothing  people  of  England  will  be  necessitated, 
for  want  of  employment,  to  follow;  and  in  few 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  low  interest  of  money 
in  Holland,  Flanders  may  recover  that  beneficial 
trade,  which  we  got  from  them.  The  landed 
men  of  En-rland  will  then  he  forced  to  re-establish 
the  staples  of  wool  abroad  ;  and  the  Dutch,  in- 
stead of  being  only  the  carriers,  will  become  the 
original  possessors  of  those  commodities,  with 
;j}'hi(;)i.the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  the, world 
is  now  carried  on.  And  as  they  increase  their 
trade,  it  is  obvious  they  will  enlarge  their  strength 
jat  sea,  and  that  ours  must  lessen  in  proportion. 

All  the  ports  in  Flanders  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  like  duties  that  the  Dutch  shall  lay  upon  the 
Scheldc,  which  is  to  be  closed  on  the  side,  of  the 
States  ;  thus  all  other  nations  are  in  effect  shut 
out  from  trading  with  Flanders.  Yet  in  the  very 
same  article  it  is  said,  that  the  States  shall  be 
favoured  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions  as  much  as 
Great  Britain,  or  as  the  people  most,  favoured. 
We  have  conquered  Flanders  for  them,  and  are 
in  a  worse  condition,  as  to  our  trade  there,  than 
before  the  war  began.  We  have  been  the  great 
support  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  Dutch 
have  harilly  contributed  any  thing  at  all;  and 
yet  they  are  to  be  ecjually  favoured  M'ith  us  in  all 
his  dominions.  Of  all  this,  the  .queen  is  under 
the  unreasonttble  obligation  of  hejng  guarantee. 
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and  that  they  shall  possess  their  barrier,  and  their 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  even  be- 
fore a  peace. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  treaty  was  only 
signed  by  one  of  our  plenipotentiaries*  ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  the  other  f  was  heard  to  say, 
he  would  rather  lose  his  right  hand  than  set  it  to 
such  a  treaty.  Had  he  spoke  those  words  in  due 
season,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  on  this  side 
the  water,  considering  the  credit  he  had  then  at 
court,  he  might  have  saved  much  of  his  country's 
honour,  and  got  as  much  to  himself;  therefore,  if 
the  report  be  true,  1  am  inclined  to  think  he  only 
said  it.  I  have  been  Hkewise  told,  that  some 
very  necessary  circumstances  were  wanting  in*  the 
entrance  upon  this  treaty ;  but  the  ministers  here 
rather  chose  to  sacritice  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  safety  of  their  country,  than  not  ratify 
what  one  of  their  favourites  had  transacted. 

Let  me  now  consider  in  what  manner  our  allies 
have  observed  those  treaties  they  made  with  us, 
and  the  several  stipulations  and  agreements  pur- 
suant to  them. 

By  the  grand  alliance  between  the  Empire, 
England,  and  Holland,  we  were  to  assist  the 
other  two  totis  viribus  by  sea  and  land.  By  a 
convention  subsequent  to  this  treaty,  the  propor- 
tions, which  the  several  parties  should  contribute 
toward  the  war,  were  adjusted  in  the  following 
manner :  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  furnish 
ninety  thousand   men  against  France,  either  in 


*  Lord  Townsend.     Sre  John  Bull.     11. 
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Italy,  or  upon  the  Rhine;  Holland  to  bring  sixty 
thousand  into  the  field  in  Flanders,  exclusive  of 
garrisons :    and  we   forty   thousand.     In   winter 
1702,  which  was  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough proposed  raising  ten  thousand  men  more 
by  way  of  augmentation,  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
%vith   greater  vigour ;    to  which    the  parliament 
agreed,  and  the  Dutch  were  to  raise  the  same 
number.     This  was  upon  a  par,  directly  contrary 
to  the  former  stipulation,  m' hereby  our  part  was 
to  be  a  third  less  than  theirs ;  and  therefore  it 
was  granted  with  a  condition,  that  Holland  should 
break  off  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France. 
But  this  condition  was  never  executed  ;  the  Dutch 
only  amusing  us  with  a  specious  declaration,  till 
our  session  of  parliament  was  ended  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  taken  off  by  concert  between 
our  general  and  the  States,  without  any  reason 
assigned   for   the   satisfaction   of  the  kingdom* 
The  next,    and    some  ensuing  campaigns,    far- 
ther additional  forces  were  allowed  by   parlia- 
ment for  the  war  in  Flanders  ;  and  in  every  new 
supply,   the  Dutch  gradually  lessened  their  pro- 
portions, although  the  parliament  addressed  the 
queen,  that  the  States  might  be  desired  to  observe 
them   according   to  agreement;    M'hich  had  no 
other  effect,  than,  to  teach  them  to  elude  it  by 
making  their  troops  nominal  corps  ;  as  they  did, 
by   keeping   up   the   number  of  regiments,    but 
sinking  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  money ;  so 
that  now  things  are  just  inverted.     And  ia  all 
new  levies,  we  contributed  a  third  more  than  the 
Dutch,  who,  at  first,  were  obliged  to  the  same 
proportion  more  than  we. 

Besides, 
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Besides,  the  more  towns  we  conquer  for  the 
States,  the  worse  condition  we  are  in  toward  re* 
ducing  the  common  enemy;  and  consequently  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  For  they  make  no 
scruple  of  employing  the  troops. of  their  quo ta^ 
toward  garrisoning  every  town,  as  fast  as  it  is 
taken ;  directly  contrary  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween us,  by  which  all  garrisons  are  particularly 
excluded.  This  Is  at  length  arrived,  by  several 
steps,  to  such  a  height,  that  there  are  at  present 
in  the  field,  not  so  man}^  forces  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough!s  command  in  Flanders,  as  Bri* 
tain  alone  maintains  for  that  service,  nor  have 
been  for  some  years  past 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  entered  the 
enemy's  lines  and  taken  Bouchain,  formed   the 
design  of  keeping  so  great  a  number  of  troops^ 
and  particularly  of  cavalry,    in  Lisle,  Tournay, 
Douay,  and  the  country  between,  as  should  be 
able  to  harass  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
France  during   the   winter,   prevent  the  enemy 
from  erecting   their  magazines,    and  by  conse* 
quence  from  subsisting  their  forces  next  springs 
and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  assemble  their 
army  another  year,  without  going  back  behind 
the  Soam  to  do  it.  In  order  to  effect  this  project, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  at  an  expense  extraordinary 
of  forage   for  the  troops,    for  building  stables, 
finding  fire  and  candle  for  the  soldiers,  and  other 
incident  charges.     The  queen  readily  agreed  to 
furnish  her  share  of  the  first  article,  that  of  the 
forage,    which  only  belonged  to  her.     But  the 
States  insisting  that  her  majesty  should  likewise 
come  into  a  proportion  of  the  other  articles. 
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which  in  justice  belonged  totally  to  them  ;  she 
agreed  even  to  that,  rather  than  a  desii^n  of  this 
importance  should  fail.  And  yet  we  know  it  has 
failed,  and  that  the  Dutch  refused  their  consent, 
till  the  time  was  past  for  putting  it  in  execution, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  it. 
Perhaps  a  certain  article  in  the  treaties  of  con- 
tribution, submitted  to  by  such  of  the  French 
dominions  as  pay  them  to  the  States,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  defeating  this  project;  since 
one  great  advantage  to  have  been  gained  by  it, 
was,  as  before  is  mentioned,  to  have  hindered  the 
enemy  from  erecting  their  magazines  ;  and  one 
article  in  those  treaties  of  contributions,  is,  that 
the  product  of  those  countries  shall  pass  free  and 
unmolested.  So  that  the  question  was  reduced 
to  this  short  issue:  whether  the  Dutch  should 
lose  this  paltry  benefit,-  or  the  common  cause  an 
advantage  of  such  mighty  importance? 

The  sea  being  the  element  where  we  might 
most  probably  carry  on  the  war  with  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
bear  five-eighths  of  the  charge  in  that  service, 
and  the  Dutch  the  other  three ;  and  by  the 
grand  alliance,  whatever  we  or  Holland  should 
conquer  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  to  ac- 
crue to  the  conquerors.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  hoped,  that  this  maritime  ally  of  ours, 
"would  have  made  up  in  their  fleet,  what  they 
fell  short  in  their  army ;  but  quite  otherwise, 
they  never  once  furnished  their  quota  either  of 
ships  or  men;  or,  if  some  few  of  their  fleet  now 
and  then  appeared,  it  was  no  more  than  appear- 
ing :    for  they  immediately  separated,  to  look  to 

their 
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their  merchants  and  protect  their  trade.  And  we 
may  remember  very  well,  M^hen  these  guarantees 
of  our  succession,  after  having  not  one  ship  for 
many  months  together  in  the  Mediterranean, 
sent  that  part  of  their  quota  thither,  and  fur*- 
nished  nothing  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
alarmed  us  with  the  rumour  of  an  invasion.  And 
last  year,  when  sir  James  Wishart  was  <^ispatch* 
ed  into  Holland  to  expostulate  with  the  States, 
and  to  desire  they  would  make. good  their  agree- 
ments in  so  important  a  pajTt of  the  service;  he 
met  with  such  a  reception  as  ,ill  became  a  repub- 
lick  to  .qjive,  that  were  under  so  many  great 
obliiiations  to  us ;  in  short,  such  a  one,  as  those 
onl\  H^  ticrve  who  are  content  to  take  it. 

It  hus  likewise  been  no  small  inconvenience  to 
us,  that  the  Dutch  are  always  slow  in  paying 
their  subsidies  ;  by  which  means  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  payment  lies  upon  the  queen,  aa 
well  as  the  blame,  if  her  majesty  be  not  very 
exact.  Nor  will  this  always  content  our  allies : 
for  in  July,  1711,  the  king  of  Spain  Avas  paid  all 
his  subsidies  to  the  first  of  January  next;  never- 
theless he  has  since  complained  for  want  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  his  secretary  threatened,  that  if  we 
would  not  farther  supply  his  majesty,  he  could 
not  answer  for  what  jnight  happen ;  although 
king  Charles- had  not  at  that  t^me  one-third  of 
the  troops  for.  which  he  was  paid;  and  even 
those  he  had,  were  neither  paid  nor  clothed.- 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  another  pas- 
sage concerning  subsidies,  to  show  what  opinion 
foreigners  have  of  our  easiness,  and  how  much 
tliey  repkon  themselves  masters  of  our  money. 
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whenever  they  think  fit  to  call  for  it.  The  queen 
was,  by  agreement,  to  pay  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year  to  the  Prussian  troops  ;  the 
States,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  and  the  emperor, 
only  thirty  thousand  for  recruiting  ;  which  his 
imperial  majesty  never  paid.  Prince  Eugene 
happening  to  pass  by  Berlin,  the  ministers  of  that 
court  applied  to  him  for  redress  in  this  particular; 
and  his  highness  very  frankly  promised  them, 
that  in  consideration  of  this  deficiency,  Britain 
and  the  States  should  increase  their  subsidies  to 
seventy  thousand  crowns  more  between  them ; 
and  that  the  emperor  should  be  punctual  for  the 
time  to  come.  This  was  done  by  that  prince 
without  any  orders  or  power  whatsoever.  The 
Dutch  very  reasonably  refused  consenting  to  it ; 
but  the  Prussian  minister  here,  making  his  ap- 
pKcations  at  our  court,  prevailed  on  us  to  agree 
to  our  proportion,  before  we  could  hear  what 
resolution  would  be  taken  in  Holland.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  his  Prussian  majesty, 
at  the  end  of  this  war,  will  not  have  the  same 
cause  of  complaint,  which  he  had  at  the  close  of 
the  last ;  that  his  military  chest  was  emptier  by 
twenty  thousand  crowns  than  at  the  time  that 
war  began. 

The  emperor,  as  we  have  already  said,  was, 
by  stipulation,  to  furnish  ninety  thousand  men 
against  the  common  enemy,  as  having  no  fleets 
to  maintain,  and  in  right  of  his  family  being 
most  concerned  in  the  war.  However,  this 
agreement  has  been  so  ill  observed,  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  this  day,  neither  of  the 
two  last  emperors  had  ever  twenty  thousand  men, 

on 
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on  their  own  account,  in  the  common  cause,  ex- 
cepting once  in  Italy ;  when  the  imperial  court 
exerted  itself  in  a  point  they  have  much  more  at 
heart,  than  that  of  gaining  Spain  or  the  Indies  to 
their  family.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
attempts  ,on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  observed  our 
blind  zeal  for  pushing  on  the  war  at  all  adven- 
tures, they  soon  found  out  the  most  effectual  ex- 
pedient  to  excuse  themselves.  They  computed 
easily,  that  it  would  cost  them  less,  to  make 
large  presents  to  one  single  person,  than  to  pay 
an  army,  and  turn  to  as  good  account.  They 
thought  they  could  not  put  their  affairs  into  bet- 
ter hands ;  and  therefore  wisely  left  us  to  fight 
their  battles. 

Besides,  it  appeared  by  several  instances  how 
little  the  emperor  regarded  his  allies,  or  the  cause 
they  were  engaged  in,  when  once  he  thought  the 
empire  itself  was  secure.  It  is  known  enough, 
that  he  might  several  times  have  made  a  peace 
with  his  discontented  subjects  in  Hungary,  upon 
terms  not  at  all  unbefitting  either  his  dignity  or 
interest;  but  he  rather  chose  to  sacrifice  the 
whole  alliance  to  his  private  passion,  by  entirely 
subduing  and  enslaving  a  miserable  people,  who 
had  but  too  much  provocation  to  take  up  arms, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  oppressions  unde^ 
which  they  were  groaqing ;  yet  this  must  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  breaking  his  agreement,  and  di- 
verting so  great  a  body  of  troops,  which  might 
have  been  employed  against  France. 

Another  instance  of  the  emperor's  indifference, 
or  rather  dislike  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
allies,    is  the  business  of  Toulon.    This  design 
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vas  indeed  discovered  here  at  home,  by  a  per- 
son whom  every  body  knows  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  certain  great  man,  at  leas^  as  it  uch  noted 
for  his  skill  in  gaming,  as  in  politicks,  upon  the 
base  mercenary  end  of  getting  money  by  wagers; 
which  was. then  so  common  a  practice,  that  I  re- 
member a  gentleman  in  business,  who  having  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  how  m  agers  went  upon  the 
Exchange,  found  some  people  deep  in  the  secret 
to  have  been  concerned  in  that  kind  of  traffick  ; 
as  appeared  by  premiums  named  for  towns,  which 
nobody  but  those  behind  the  curtain  could  sus- 
pect. However,  although  this  pioject  had  got- 
ten wind  by  so  scandalous  a  proceeding,  yet 
Toulon  might  probably  have  been  taken,  if  the 
emperor  had  not  thought  fit,  in  that  very  junc- 
ture, to  detach  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
seize  Naples,  as  an  enterprize  that  was  more  his 
private  and  immediate  interest.  But  it  was  ma- 
nifest, that  his  imperial  majesty  had  no  mind  to 
see  Toulon  in  possession  of  the  allies;  for,  even 
with  these  discouragements,  the  attempt  might 
yet  have  succeeded^  if  prince  Eugene  had  not 
thought  fit  to  oppose  it:  which  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  his  own  judgment,  but  to  some  politick 
reasons  of  his  court.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was 
for  attacking  the  enemy  as  soon  as  our  army 
arrived ;  but  when  the  mareschal  de  Thesse's  troops 
were  all  come  up^  to  pretend  to  besiege  the  place 
in  the  condition  we  were  at  that  time,  was  a 
farce  and  a  jest.  Had  Toulon  fallen  then  into 
our  hands,  the  maritime  power  of  France  would 
in  a  great  measure  have  been  destroyed. 

But   a  much   greater   instance  than  either  of 

the 
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the  foregoing,  how  little  the  emperor  regarded  ua 
or  our  quarrel,  after  all  we  had  done  to  save  his 
iijfiperial  crown,  and  to  assert  the  title  of  his 
brQther  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  may  be 
brought  from  the  proceedings  of  that  court  not 
many  months  ago,  It  was  judged,  that  a  war 
carried  on  upon  the  side  of  Italy  would  cause  a 
great  diversion  ot*  the  French  forces,  wound  them 
in  a  very  tender  part,  and  facilitate  the  progress 
of  pur  arms  in  Spain,  as  well  as  Flanders.  It 
\y:as  proposed  to  the  duke,  of  Savoy  to  make  this 
diversion,  and  not  only  a  diversion  during  the 
sumnier,  but  the  winter  tpQ,  by  taking  quarters 
on  this  sjde  of  the  hills.  Only,  in  order  to  make 
him  willing  and  .  able  to  perform  this  work,  two 
points  were  to  be  settled  :  first,  it  was  necessary 
to  end  the  dispute  between  the  imperial  court  and 
his  royal  highness,  which  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  emperor's  refusing  to  make  good 
some  articles  of  that  treaty,  on  the  faith  of 
which,  the  duke  engaged  in  the  present  war,  and 
for  the  execution  whereof,  Britain  and  Holland 
became  guarantees,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
emperor  Leopold.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  the 
earl  of  Peterborow  was  dispatched  to  Vienna, 
got  over  some  part  of  those  disputes  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  had  put  the 
rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accommodated,  at  the 
time  the  emperor  Joseph  died.  Upon  which 
great  event,  the  duke  of  Savoy  took  the  resolution 
of  putting  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  although  the  whole  maUer.  was  not  fi- 
nished, siiice  the  Common  cause  required  his  as- 
sistance;   and    that,  until  a   new   emperor   \?ere 

elected. 
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elected^  it  was  impossible  to  make  good  the 
treaty  to  him.  In  order  to  enable  him,  the  only 
thing  he  asked  was,  that  he  should  be  reinforced 
by  the  imperial  court  with  eight  thousand  men, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  make  this  proposal ;  and 
it  is  credibly  reported  that  he  was  empower- 
ed, rather  than  fail,  to  offer  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  march  of  those  eight  thousand 
men,  if  he  found  it  was  want  x>f  ability,  and  not 
inclination,  that  hindered  the  sending  of  them. 
But  he  was  so  far  from  succeedii;rg,  that  it  was 
said,  the  ministers  of  that  court  did  not  so  much 
as  give  him  an  opportunity  to  tempt  them  with 
any  particular  sums  ;  but  cut  off  all  his  hopes  at 
once,  by  alleging  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  the  queen's  demands,  upon  any  considera- 
tion whatsoever.  They  could  not  plead  their 
old  excuse  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  which  was 
then  brought  to  an  end.  They  had  nothing  to 
offer  but  some  general  speculative  reasons,  which 
it  would  expose  them  to  repeat ;  and  so,  after 
much  delay,  and  many  trifling  pretences,  they 
utterly  refused  so  small  and  seasonable  an  assis* 
tance ;  to  the  ruin  of  a  project  that  would  have 
more  terrified  France,  and  caused  a  greater  di- 
version of  their  forces,  than  a  much  more  nume- 
rous army  in  any  other  part.  Thus,  for  want  of 
eight  thousand  men,  for  whose  winter  campaign 
the  queen  was  willing  to  give  forty  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  for  want  of  executing  the  design  I 
lately  mentioned,  of  hindering  the  enemy  from 
erecting  magazines,  toward  which  her  majesty 
was  ready  not  only  to  bear  her  own  proportion, 

but 
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but  a  share  of  that  which  the  States  were  obliged 
to ;  our  hopes  of  taking  winter  quarters  in  the 
north  and  south  parts  of  France  are  eluded,  and 
the  war  left  in  that  method,  which  is  likely  to 
continue  it  longest  Can  there  an  example  be 
givei^  in  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  where  we 
have  treated  the  pettiest  prince,  with  whom  we 
had  to  deal,  in  so  contemptuous  a  manner  ? 
Did  we  ever  once  cpnsider  what  we  could  affordi 
or  what  we  were  obliged  to,  when  ,pur  assistance 
was  desired,  even  while  we  lay  under  immediate 
apprehensions  of  being  invaded  ?  i 

When  Portugal  came  as  a  confederate  into  tlic 
gt'and  alliance,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  empire, 
England  and  Holland,  should. each  roaintain  four 
thousand  men  of  their  own  troop3  in  that  king* 
dom,  and  pay  between  *  them  a  million  of  patar 
coons  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  for  the  support  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  Portuguese ;  which  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand  was  to  be  the  confederate 
army  against  Spain  on  the  Portugal  side.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  three  powers.  But 
in.  a  short  time  after,  the  emperor  declared  him- 
self unable  to  comply  with  this  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  so  left  the  two- thirds  upon  us,  who 
very  generously  undertook  that  burden,  and  at 
the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  subsidies  for 
maintenance  of  the  Portuguese  troops.  But  nei** 
tber  is  this  the  worst  part  of  the  story ;  for  al- 
though the  Dutch  did  indeed  send  their  own 

m 

*  *  Between/  can  never  be  used  wi^h  propriety,  when  re- 
ferring to  three  parties  ;  it  should  be  *  among/  or  *  conjointly/ 
H. 
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particular  ^udta  of  four  thousati^  men  to  Por- 
tugal (which  however  they  would  not  agree  to 
Imt  upon  condition  that  the  other  two-tbirdi' 
should  be  supplied  by  us)  yet  they  never  took 
fcare  to  recruit  them:  for  in  the  year  1706,  thl» 
Portuguese  British,  and  Dutch  forces,  having 
marched  With  the  earl  of  Galway  into  Castile,  and 
by  the  noble  conduct  of  that  general  being  for- 
ced to  retire  into  Valencia,  it  was  found  neoe$*> 
^ry  to  raise  a  new  army  on  the  Portugal  side ; 
where  the  queen  has,  at  several  times,  increased 
her  establishment  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
meu ;  and  tiie  Dutch  never  replaced  one  single 
man,  nor  paid  one  penny  of  their  subsidies  to 
Portugal  in  six  years. 

The  Spanish  army  on  the  side  of  Catalonia  is, 
^  ought  to  be,  about  fifty  thousand  men,  ex* 
elusive  of  Portugal  And  here  the  war  has  been 
carried  on  almost  entirely  at  our  cost*  For  this 
ii'hoie  army  is  paid  ty  the  queen,  exceptmg  only 
seven  battalions,  and  f  ^^rteen  6quadron%  irf 
Dntch  and  Palatines ;  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  are  likewise  in  our  pay ;  beside  the  sums 
given  to  king  Chaties  for  subsidies,  and  the  main^^ 
tenance  of  bis  coiirt.  Neither  are  our  tPoe|i9  tt 
Gibraltar  included  within  l^is  number.  And 
farther,  we  alone  have  beeti  at  all  the  charge  of 
transporting  the  forces  iii^  sent  from  G^sioit  to 
Barcelona ;  and  of  all  the  imperial  recruits  £rom 
time  to  time.  And  have  likewise  paid  va^  rama, 
as  levy  money,  for  every  individual  man  and 
horse  so  furnished  to  recruit ;  although  the 
horses  weref^  scarce  worth  the  price  of  transporta* 
tioq.     But  this  has   been   almost  the  constant 

misfottunt 
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misfortune  of  our  fleet  during  the  present  warj 
instead  of  being  employed  on  some  enterprize  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  or  even  for  the  protection 
of  our  trade,  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  transpott^ 
ing  soldiers. 

We  have  actually  conquered  ^1  Bavaria,  Ulm, 
Augsbourg,  Landau,  and  great  part  of  Alsace,  for 
the  emperor:  and  by.  the  troops  we  have  fur»- 
nished^  the  armies  we  have  paid,  and  the  divert 
sions  we  have  given  to  the  enemies  forces,  hav9 
Cjii^tly  contributed  to  the  conquests  of  Milan, 
Aflintua,  and  Mirandola,  and  to  the  recovery  of 
the  duchy  of  Modena.  The  last  emperor  drained 
the  wealth  of  those  countries  iuto  his  own  coiferSi 
without  increasing  his  troops  against  France  by 
such  mighty  acquisitions,  or  yielding  to  the  mpslt 
rea^Qpable  requests  we  have  made. 

Qf  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for  the  Dutcl]), 
we  have  cpnsented,  by  the  barrier  treaty,  that  aU 
jJiose  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
upon  th^  death  of  the  late  catholick  king,  shall 
he  part  of  the  States  dominions ;  and  th^t  they 
$haU  have  the  militarry  power  in  the  most  consi<» 
derable  of  the  rest ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  be  th; 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  whole,  .  And  the  HoU 
landers  have  already  made  such  good  use  of  their 
time,  <  that  in  conjunction  with  our  general,  thp 
oppressions  of  Flanders  are  much  greater  thafi 
ever. 

A>nd  this  treatment,  which  we  have  received 
Irom  our  two  principal  allies,  has  been  pretty  we)l 
copied  by  most  other  princes  in  the  confederacy^ 
with  whom  we  have  any  dealings.  For  instance: 
seven  Fprtuguese  regiments^  after  the  battle  of 

B  b  ^  Almanza^ 
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Ahnan^a,  went  off  with  the  rest  of  that  brotcem. 
army  to  Catalonia ;  the  king  of  Portugal  said  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them  while  they  were  out  of 
bis  country;  the  queen  consented  therefore  to  do 
it  herself,  provided  the  king  would  raise  as  many 
more  to  supply  their  place.  This  he  engaged  to 
do,  but  he  never  performed.  Notwithstanding 
which,  his  subsidies  were  constantly  paid  him  bjr 
my  lord  Godolphin  for  almost  four  years,  without 
any  dieduction  upon  account  of  those  seven  regi- 
ments ;  directly  contrary  to  the  seventh  article  of 
our  offensive  alliance  with  that  crown,  where  it  is 
agreed,  that  a  deduction  shall  be  made  out  of  those 
subsidies,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
wanting  in  that  complement  which  the  king  is  to 
maintain.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  rea- 
sons for  this  proceeding,  it  seems  they  are  above 
the  understanding  of  the  present  lord  treasurer*  j 
who,  not  entering  into  those  refinements  of  pay- 
ing the  publick  money,  upon  private  considera- 
tions, has  been  so  uncourtly  as  to  stop  it.  This 
disappointment,  I  suppose,  has  put  the  court  of 
Xisbon  upon  other  expedients,  of  raising  the  price 
t)f  forage,  so  as  to  force  us  either  to  lessen  our 
number  of  troops,  or  to  be  at  double  expense  in 
-maintaining  them ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  their  ' 
own  product,  as  well  as  the  import  of  corn,  was 
pever  greater;  and  of  demanding  a  duty  upon  the 
soldiers  clothes  we  carried  over  for  those  troops^ 
which  have  been  their  sole  defence  against  an  in- 
veterate enemy;  whose  example  might  have  in- 
fused courage,  as  well  as  taught  them  discipline 

*  The  earl  of  Oxfortl. 
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If  their  spirits  had   been  capable  of  receiving 
either. 

''In  order  to  augment  our  forces  every  year,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  those  for  whom  we  fight 
diminish  theirs,  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire 
troops  from  several  princes  of  the  empire,  whose 
ministers  and  residents  here  have  perpetually  im- 
portuned the  court  with  unreasonable  demands, 
under  which  our  late  ministers  have  thought  fit 
to  be  passive.  For  those  demands  were  always 
backed  with  a  threat  to  recall  their  soldiers ; 
which  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  because  it 
might  discontent  the  Dutch.  In  the  mean  time 
those  princes  never  sent  their  contingent  to  the 
emperor,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  they  are 
obliged  to  do;  but  gave  for  their  excuse,  that  we 
had  already  hired  all  they  could  possibly  spare. 

But,  if  all  this  be  true;  if,  according  to  what  I 
have  affirmed,  we  began  this  war  contrary  to  rea- 
son ;  if,  as  the  dther  party  themselves  upon  all 
occasions  acknowledge,  the  success  we  have  had 
was  more  than  we  could  reasonably  expect ;  if, 
after  all  our  success,  we  have  not  made  that  use 
of  it  which  in  reason  we  ought  to  have  d(\ne ;  if 
we  have  made  weak  and  foolish  bargains  with  our 
allies;  suffered  them  tamely  to  break  every  ar- 
ticle, even  in  those  bargains  to  our  disadvantage, 
and  allowed  them  to  treat  us  with  insolence  and 
contempt,  at  the  very  instant  when  we  were  gain- 
ing towns,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  for  them,  at 
the  price  of  our  ruin,  and  without  any  prospect  of 
interest  to  ourselves;  if  we  have  consumed  all  our 
strength  in  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  strongest 
side,  where  (as  the  old  duke  of  Schomberg  ex* 
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{Pressed  it)  to  engage  with  France  was  to  take  t 
hull  by  the  horns ;  and  left  wholly  unattempted 
that  part  of  the  war,  which  could  only  enable  ts 
to  continue  or  to  end  it ;  if  all  this,  I  say,  be  Our 
case,  it  is  a  very  obvious  question  to  ask,  by  what 
tfiotives,  or  what  management,  we  are  thus  become 
the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  Europe?  Surely  it  can- 
not be  owing  to  the  stupidity  arising  from  the 
coldness  of  our  climate;  since  those  among  our 
allies,  who  have  given  us  most  reason  to  com- 
plain, are  as  far  removed  from  the  sun  as  our- 
selves. 

If,  in  laying  open  the  real  causes  of  our  present 
ftiisefy,  I  am  forced  to  speak  with  some  freedom, 
I  think  it  will  requite  no  apology.  Reputation  is 
the  smallest  sacrifice  those  can  make  us,  who  have 
been  the  instruments  of  our  ruin;  because  it  is 
that,  for  which,  in  all  probability,  they  have  the 
least  value.  So  that  in  exposing  the  actions  of 
such  persons,  I  cannot  be  said,  properly  speaking, 
to  do  them  an  injury.  But  as  it  will  be  some  sH- 
ti$faction  to  our  people  to  know  by  whom  they 
have  been  so  long  abused ;  so  it  may  be  of  gnreat 
use  to  us,  and  our  posteritj^  not  to  trust  the 
safety  of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
afct  by  such  principles,  and  from  such  motives. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  when  the  counsels 
of  this  war  were  debated  in  the  late  king's  time, 
a  certain  ^reat  man  was  then  so  averse  from  en- 
tering into  it,  that  he  rather  chose  to  give  up  his 
employment,  and  tell  the  king  he  could  serve  him 
no  longer.  Upon  that  prince's  death,  although 
the  grounds  of  our  quan-el  with  France  had  re- 
ceived no  manner  of  addition,  yet  this  lord  tliought 

fit 
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fit  to  alt^r  his  seiitim^Dts;  for  the  Sicene  was  quitf 
changed ;  his  lordship^  and  the  family  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  by  so  compligated  an  alliance^ 
were  in  the  highest  credit  possible  with  the  queen. 
The  treasurer's  staff  was  ready  for  his  lordship ; 
the  duke  was  to  command  the  army ;  and  the 
duchess,  by  her  employments,  and  the  favpur  she 
was  possessed  of,  to  be  always  nearest  her  ma*' 
jesty's  person;  by  which,  the  whole  power  at 
home  and  abroad  would  be  devolved  upon  that 
family.  This  was  a  prospect  so  very  invitingi 
that  to  confess  the  truth,  it  could  not  be  easily 
withstood  by  any,  who  have  so  jnefin  an  appetite 
for  wealth  or  power.  By  a|i  agreement  subse* 
queot  to  the  grand  alliance,  we  were  to  assist  the 
Dutch  with  forty  thousand  men,  all  to  be  com-t^^ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  So  that 
whether  this  war  was  prudently  begun  or  not,  it 
is  plain  that  the  true  spring  or  motive  of  it  was, 
the  aggrandizing  of  a  particular  family ;  and  in 
short  a  war  of  the  general  and  the  ministry,  and 
not  of  the  prince  or  people ;  since  those  vei-y  per- 
sons were  against  it,  when  they  knew  the  power, 
and  consequently  the  profit,  wou)d  be  in  other 
hands. 

With  these  measures  feU  in  all  that  set  of  people, 
who  are  called  the  monied  men ;  such  as  had  raised 
vast  sums  by  trading  with  stocks  and  funds,  and 
lending  upon  great  interest  and  premiums ;  whose 
perpetual  harvest  is  war,  and  whose  beneficial  way 
of  traffick  must  very  much  decline  by  a  peace. 

In  that  whole  chain  of  encroachments  qiade 
upon  us  by  the  Dutch,  which  I  have  above  de- 
duced ;  and  under  those  several  gross  impositions 

from 
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from  other  princes ;  if  any  one  should  ask,  why 
our  general  continued  so  easy  to  the  last?  I  know 
no  other  M'ay  so  probable,  or  indeed  so  charitable 
to  account  for  it,  as- by  that  unmeasurable  love  of 
wealth,  which  his  best  friends  allow  to  be  his  pre- 
dominant passion.  However  I  shall  wave  dny 
thing  that  is* -personal  upon  this  subject.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  those  great  presents  made  by  se- 
veral princes,  which  the  soldiers  used  to  call  win- 
ter foraging,  and  said  it-  was  better  than  that  of 
the  summer;  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  sub- 
tracted out  f)f  aU  the  subsidies  we  pay  in  those 
parts,  which  amounts  to  no  inconsiderable  sum; 
and  lastly,  of  the  gtend  perquisites  in  a  long  suc- 
cessful war,  which  are  so  amicably  adjusted  be- 
tween him  and  tlie  States. 

But  when  the  war  was  thus  begun,  there  soon 
fell  in  other  incidents,  herp  at  home,  which  made 
the  continuance  of  it  necessary  for  those,  who 
were  the  chief  advisers.  The  whigs  were  at  that 
time  out  of  all  credit  or  consideration.  The  reign- 
ing favourites  had  always  carried  what  were  called 
the  tory  principles,  at  least  as  high  as  our  consti- 
tution could  bear;  and  most  others  in  great  em^ 
ployments  were  wholly  in  the  church  interest. 
These  last,  among  whom  were  several  persons  of 
the  greatest  merit,  quality,  and  consequence,  were 
not  able  to  endure  the  many  instances  of  pride, 
insolence,  avarice,  and  ambition,  which  those  fa- 
vourites began  so  early  to  discover,  nor  to  see 
them  presuming  to  be  sole  dispensers  of  the  royal 
favour.  However,  their  opposition  was  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  they  wrestled  with  too  great  a  power,  and 
were  sooii  crushed  under  it  For,  those  in  pos- 
session. 
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Btssion,  findirtg  they  could  never  be  quiet  in  their 
usurpations,  while  others  had  any  credit,  who  were 
at  least  upon  an  equal  foot  of  merit,  began  to  make 
overtures  to  the  discarded  whigs,  who  would  be 
content  with  any  terms  of  accommodation.  Thus 
commenced  this  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which 
has  ever  since  been  cultivated  with  so  much  appli- 
cation. The  great  traders  in  money  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  whigs,  who  had  first  raised  them. 
The  army,  the  court,  and  the  treasury,  continued 
under  the  old  despotick  administration :  the  whigs 
were  received  into  employment,  left  to  manage  the 
parHament,  cry  down  the  landed  interest,  and  worry 
the  church.  Mean  time,  our  allies,  who  were  not 
ignorant  that  all  this  artificial  structure  had  no  true 
foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  resolved  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  as  long  as  it  should  last. 
And  the  general's  credit  being  raised  to  a  great 
lieight  at  home,  by  our  success  in  Flanders,  the 
Dutch  began  their  gradual  impositions;  lessening 
their  quotas,  breaking  their  stipulations,  garrison^ 
ing  the  towns  we  took  for  them,  without  supply* 
ing  their  troops;  with  many  other  infringements: 
all  which  were  we  forced  to  submit  to,  because 
the  general  was  made  easy ;  because  the  monied 
men  at  home  were  fond  of  the  war ;  because  the 
whigs  were  not  yet  firmly  settled;  and  because 
that  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  which  was  built 
upon  a  supposed  necessity  of  employing  particular 
persons,  would  go  off  in  a  peace.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  the  emperor,  and  other  princes,  foi* 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  succeeded 
^s  well,  for  the  same  reasons. 
I  have  here  imputed  the  continuance  of  the  war 
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tp  the  mutual  mdulgence  bet  ween  our  general  s^d 
aUieSi  wherein  they  both  so  well  found  their  ac* 
counts  i  to  the  fears  of  the  moneychangers,  lest 
their  tables  should  be  overthrown ;  to  the  designs 
of  the  whigs,  who  apprehended  the  loss  of  their 
credit  and  employments  in  a  peace ;  and  to  those 
at  home,  who  held  their  immoderate  engross* 
ments  of  power  and  favour  by  no  other  t^nuiei 
than  their  own  presumption  upon  the  necessity  of 
affairs.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear  indisputablet 
by  considering  with  what  unanimity  and  concert 
these  several  parties  acted  toward  that  great 
end. 

When  the  vote  passed  in  the  house  of  lords 
against  any  peace  without  Sp^in  being  restored  ^ 
to  the  Austrian  family,  the  earl  of  Wharton  told 
the  house,  that  it  was  indeed  impossible  and  im^ 
practicable  to  recover  Spain ;  but  however,  thers 
were  certain  reasons  why  such  a  vote  should  be 
made  at  that  time ;  which  reasons  wanted  no  ex* 
planation;  for^  the  general  and  the  ministry 
having  refused  to  accept  very  advantageous  ofiers 
of  a  peace,  after  the  battle  of  Ramilltes,  were 
forced  to  take  in  a  set  of  men  with  a  previous 
bargain  to  screen  them  from  the  consequences  of 
that  miscarriage.  And  accordingly,  upon  the 
first  succeeding  opportunity  that  fell,  which  was 
that  of  the  prince  of  Denmark's!  death,  thi 
chief  leaders  of  the  party  were  brought  into  se- 
veral great  employments. 

Thus,  when  th^  queen  was  no  longer  able  to. 

•  It  should  be — *  without  Spain's  being  restored/  &€•  —or, 
^  without  the  restoration  of  S{>ain  to  the  Austrian  fftmity/    S. 
t  Priiicc  George  of  Deofnar k,  husbsod  to  qucco  Aunt.    H. 

bear 
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bear  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  those  ungrate* 
fill  servants,  who,  as  they  waxed  the  fatter,^  did 
but  kick  the  more ;  our  two  great  allies  abroad, 
and  our  stock-jobbers  at  home,  took  immediate 
alarm ;  applied  the  nearest  way  to  the  throne^  by 
memorials  and  messages  joindy  directing  her 
majesty  not  to  change  her  secretary  or  treasurer ; 
who,  for  the  true  reasons  that  these  officious  ia« 
termeddlers  demanded  their  continuance,  ought 
never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  least  degree 
of  trust ;  since  what  they  did  was  nothing  lesa 
than  betraying  the  interest  of  their  native  country, 
to  those  princes,,  who,  in  their  turns,  were  to 
do  what  they  could  to  support  them  in  power  al 
borne. 

Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  there  was  a  con* 
jpiracy  on  all  sides  to  go  on  with  those  measures, 
which  must  perpetuate  the  war;  and  a  conspiracy 
founded  upon  the  interest  and  ambition  of  each 
party;  which  begat  so  firm  a  union,  that,  instead 
of  wondering  why  it  lasted  so  long,  I  am  as- 
tonished to  think  how  it  came  to  be  broken.  The 
prudence,  courage,  and  firmness  of  her  majesty^ 
in  all  the  steps  of  that  great  change^  Would,  if 
the  particulars  were  truly  related,  make  a  very 
shining  part  in  her  story ;  nor  is  her  judgment 
less  to  be  admired,  which  directed  her  in  the 
choice  of  perhaps  the  only  persons,  who  had 
i^kill,  credit,  and  resolution  enough,  to  be  her 
instruments  in  overthrowing  so  many  difficulties. 

Some  would  pretend  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this, 
by  telling  us  that  the  rudeness,  the  tyranny,  the 
oppression,  the  ingratitude  of  the  late  favourites 
toward  their  mistress,  were  ho  longer  to  be  born. 
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They  produce  instances  to  show  her  majesty  was 
pursued  through  all  her  retreatSi  particularly  at 
Windsor ;  where,  after  the  enemy  had  possessed 
themselves  of  every  inch  of  ground,  they  at  last 
attacked  and  stormed  the  castle,  forcing  the  queen 
to  fly  to  an  adjoining  cottage,  pursuant  to  the 
advice  of  Solomon,  who  tells  us,  "It  is  better  to 
live  on  the  house- top,  than  with  a  scolding  woman 
in  a  large  house.'*  They  would  have  it,  that  such 
continued  ill  usage  was  enough  to  inflame  the 
meekest  spirit  They  blame  the  favourites  in 
point  of  policy,  and  think  it  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  queen  should  be  at  the  end  of 
ber  patience,  and  resolve  to  discard,  them.  But 
I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  think  their  pro- 
ceedings were  right.  For,  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
break  even  the  bravest  spirits,  as  a  continual 
chain  of  oppressions;  one  injury  is  best  defended 
by  a  second,  and  this  by  a  third.  By  these  steps, 
tlie  old  masters  of  the  palace  in  France  became 
masters  of  that  kingdom  ♦ ;  and  by  these  steps, 
a  general  during  pleasure  might  have  grown  into 
a  general  for  life,  and  a  general  for  life  into  a 
king.  So  that  I  still  insist  upon  it  as  a  wonder, 
how  her  majesty,  thus  besieged  on  all  sides,  was 
able  to  extricate  herself. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  real  causes,  although 
disguised  under  specious  pretences,  which  have 
so  long  continued  the  war,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
reason  a  little  with  those  persons,  who  are  against 
any  peace  but  what  they  call  a  good  one;  and 
explain  themselves,  that  no  peace  can  be  good, 

*  See  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.    H. 

without 


without  an  iantire  ttstomtion  of  Spain  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  It  is  to  be  supposed^  that  what 
I  art  to  say  u^on  this  part  of  the  subject,  will  have 
little  influence  on  those,  whose  particular  ends  or 
designs  of  any  sort  lead  them  to  wish  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  the  war :  I  mean  the  general,  and  our 
allies  abroad,  the  knot  of  late  favourites  at  home, 
the  body  of  such  as  traffick  in  stocks,  and  lastly^ 
that  set  of  factious  politicians,  who  were  so  vio- 
lently bent,  at  least  upon  clipping  our  constitu* 
tion  in  church  and  state.  Therefore  I  shall  not 
apply  myself  to  any  of  those,  but  to  all  others 
indifferently,  whether  whigs  or  tories,  whose  pri- 
vate interest  is  best  answered  by  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  And  if  among  these  there  be  any 
who  think  we  ought  to  fight  on  till  king  Charleft 
be  quietly  settled  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  I  be-^ 
lieve  there  are  several  points  which  they  have  not 
thoroughly  considered.. 

For,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  reso- 
lution against  any  peace  without  Spain,  is  a  new 
incident,  grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  faction  among  us,  who  prevailed  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  a  vote  in  both  houses  of 
parliament^  to  justify  those  whose  interest  lay  in. 
perpetuating  the  war.  And  as  this  proceeding 
was  against  the  practice  of  all  princes  and  states, 
whose  intentions  were  fair  and  honourable ;  so  i$ 
it  contrary  to  common  prudence,  as  well  as  jus* 
tice,  I  might  add  that  it  was  impious  too,  by  pre* 
suming  to  control  events  whidi  are  only  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Ours,  and  the  States  complaint 
against  France  and  Spain,  are  deduced  in  each  of 
Qur  declarations  of  war,  au^  our  pretensions  spe- 
cified 
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cified  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  |^iid  alliuee; 
but  there  is  not  in  any  of  theie  the  least  mention 
of  demanding  Spain  for  the  house  of  Austria,  or 
of  refusing  any  peace  without  that  condition. 
Having  already  made  an  extract  from  both  decla^^ 
rations  of  war,  I  shall  here  give  9.  translation  of 
^e  eighth  article  in  the  grand  alliance^  which  will 
put  this  matter  out  of  dispute. 


THE  EIGHTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  6RAND 

ALLIANCE. 

WHEN  the  war  is  once  undertaken,  none  of 
^he  parties  shall  have  the  liberty  to  enter  upon  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy,  but  jointly  and  in 
concert  with  the  other.  Nor  is  peace  to  be  made 
without  having  first  obtaified  a  just  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  for  his  Csesareajn  majesty,  and  for  hip 
royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  particular 
security  to  the  lords  of  the  States* general  of  their 
dominions,  provinces,  titles,  navigatiopt  and  com- 
merce :  and  a  sufficient  provision  that  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Spain  be  neVer  united,  or 
G^me  under  the  government  of  the  same  person,  or 
that  the  same  man  may  never  be  king  of  both 
kingdoms ;  and  paiticularly,  that  the  French  may 
never* be  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  ; 
and  that  ihey  may  not  have  the  liberty  of  naviga- 
tion, for  conveniency  of  trade,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,*  neither  directly  nor  indirectly; 
except  it  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  GresUt 
Britain  and  Holland  may  have  full  power  to  use 
and  enjoy  all  the  same  privileges,  rights,  immu** 

nities, 
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liities,  and  liberties  bf  comtnerce,  by  land  and  sea>. 
in  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all  the 
places  and  countries  which  the  late  king  of  Spain, 
lit  the  time  of  his  death,  xras  in  possession  of,  as 
Well  in  £urope  as  elsewhere,  as  they  did  then  use 
UAd  enjoy ;  or  which  the  subject^  of  both,  o^r  each 
aattot)  cbuld  use  and  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  any  right, 
obtained  before  the  death  of  the  said  king  of 
Spain,  either  by  treaties,  convcnfions,  custom,  or 
any  other  way  whatsoever. 

Here  we  see  the  demands  intended  to  be  insisted 
on  by  the  allies  upon  any  treaty  of  peace,  are,  ^ 
jiist  and  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  emperor 
and  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  security  to  the 
l^ates'-general  for  their  dominions,  &c.  and  a  suf* 
Sclent  provision  that  France  and  Spain  be  never 
united  under  the  siime  man,  as  king  of  both  king«- 
doms^  The  rest  rehtes  to  the  liberty  of  trade  and 
jtommerce  for  us  and  the  Dutch ;  but  not  a  syl* 
lable  of  engaging  to  dispossess  the  dukeof  Anjou. 

But  to  know  how  this  new  language,  of  no 
1>eiace  without  Spain,  was  first  introduced,  and  at 
last  jyrevailed  among  us,  we  must  begin  a  great 
deal  higher. 

It  was  the  partition  treaty  which  begot  the  will 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  for  this  naturally 
led  the  Spaniards  to  receive  a  prince  supported  by 
«  great  power,  whose  interest,  as  well  as  affection, 
>£tigaged  thetn  to  preserve  the  monarchy  entire, 
taiber  than  to  oppose  him  in  favour  of  another 
faibily,  who  must  expect  assistance  froip  a  num- 
ber of  confederates^  whose  principal  members  had 
already  disposed  of  what  did  not  belong  to  them, 

and 
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and  by  a  previous  treaty  parcelled  out  the  mo* 
narchy  of  Spain. ,  •  ^ 

Thus  the  duke  of  Anjou  got :  into  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  kingdoms  and  'states  belonging 
to  that  monarchy,  as  well  iil  the  old  world  as  the 
new.  And  whatever  the  house  of  Austria  pre- 
tended from  their  memorials  to  us  and  the  States, 
it  was  at  that  time  but  too  apparent,  that  the 
inclinations  of  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  duke's 
side. 

However,  a  war  was  resolved  on ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  carry  it  on  with  great  vigour,  a  grand  alli- 
ance formed^  wherein  the  ends  proposed  to  be 
obtained  are  plainly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  as 
I  have  already  quoted  them.  It  pleased  God,  iu 
the  course  of  this  war,  to  bless  the  arms  of  the 
allies  with  remarkable  successes;  by  which  we 
were  soon  put  into  a  condition  of  demanding  and 
expecting  such  terms  of  a  peace,  as  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  when  we  began  the  war.  But  instead 
of  this,  our  victories  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to 
farther  visionary  prospects  ;  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  sanguine  temper  which  so  many  successes 
had  wrought  the  nation  up  lo;  new  romantick 
views  were  proposed,  and  the  old,  reasonable,  sober 
design  was  forgot. 

This  was  the  artifice  of  those  here,  who  were 
sure  to  grow  richer,  as  the  public  became  poorer; 
and  who,  after  the  resolutions  which  the  two 
houses  were  prevailed  upon  to  make,  might  have 
carried  on  the  war  with  safety  to  themselves,  till 
malt  and  land  were  mortgaged,  till  a  general. ex- 
cise was  established,  and  the  dixi^me  denier  raised 
by  coUectors^  iu  red  coats.     And  this  was  just  the 

circumstance^ 
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circumstance,   which  it  suited  their  interests  to 
be  in. 

The  house  of  Austria  approved  this  scheme  with 
reason;  since,  whatever  would  be  obtained  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  others,  was  to  accrue  to  that 
family,  while  they  only  lent  their  name  to  the 
cause. 

The  Dutch  might  perhaps  have  grown  resty 
under  their  burden ;  but  care  was  likewise  taken 
of  that,  by  a  barrier- treaty  made  with  the  States, 
which  deserves  such  epithets  as  I  care  not  to  be- 
stow ;  but  may  perhaps  consider  it,  at  a  proper 
occasion,  in  a  discourse  by  itself*. 

By  this  treaty,  the  condition  of  the  war  with 
respect  to  the  Dutch  was  widely  altered  ;  they 
fought  no  longer  for  security,  but  for  grandeur; 
and  we,  instead  of  labouring  to  make  tliem  safe, 
must  beggar  ourselves  to  make  them  formidable. 

Will  any  one  contend,  that  if,  at  the  treaty  of 
Gertruy  den  burg,  we  could  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  terms  of  a  peace,  as  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  by  the  grand  alliance,  the  French  would 
not  have  allowed  them  ?  It  is  plain  they  offered 
many  more,  and  much  greater,  than  ever  we 
thought  to  insist  on  when  the  war  began;  and 
they  had  reason  to  grant,  as  well  as  we  to  demand 
them,  since  conditions  of  peace  do  certainly  turn 
upon  events  of  war.  But  surely  there  is  some 
Pleasure  to  be  observed  in  this ;  those  who  have 
defended  the  proceedings  of  our  negotiators  at 
the  treaty  of  Gertruydenburg,  dwell  very  much 
upon  their  zeal  and  patience  in  endeavouring  to 

*  Whioh  Discourse  is  also  in  this  volume.     N. 
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work  the  French  up  to  their  demands ;  but  say 
nothing  to  justify  those  demands,  or  the  proba- 
bility that  France  would  ever  accept  them.  Some 
of  the  articles  in  that  treaty  were  so  extrayaganty 
that  in  all  human  probability  we  could  not  have 
obtained  them  by  a  successful  war  of  forty  years. 
One  of  them  was  inconsistent  with  common  rea- 
son ;  wherein  the  confederates  reserved  to  them- 
selves full  liberty  of  demanding  what  farther  con- 
ditions they  should  think  fit;  and  in  the  mean 
time  France  was  to  deliver  up  several  of  their 
strongest  towns  in  a  month.  These  articles  were 
very  gravely  signed  by  our  plenipotentiaries,  and 
those  of  Holland ;  but  not  by  the  French,  al- 
though it  ought  to  have  been  done  interchange- 
ably; nay,  they  were  brought  over  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  embassy;  and  the  ministers  here  pre- 
vailed on  the  queen  to  execute  a  ratification  of 
articles,  which  only  one  part  had  signed.  This 
was  an  absurdity  in  form  as  well  as  in  reason; 
because  the  usual  form  of  a  ratification  is  with  a 
preamble,  showing,  that  whereas  our  ministers, 
and  those  of  the  allies,  and  of  the  enemy,  have 
signed,  &c.  we  ratify,  &c.  The  person  *  who 
brought  over  the  articles  said  in  all  companies 
(and  perhaps  believed)  that  it  was  a  pity  we  had 
not  demanded  more;  for  the  French  were  in  a 
disposition  to  refuse  us  nothing  we  would  ask. 
One  of  our  plenipotentiaries  affected  to  have  the 
same  concern ;  and  particularly  that  we  had  not 
obtained  some  farther  security  for  the  empire  on 
the  Upper  Rhine. 

*  Horatio  Walpole,  secretary  to  that  embassy.     If. 

What 


'What  could  be  the  design  of  all  t^is  grimace, but 
to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  /aise  stocks  for  their 
iiiends  in  the  ^ecjcet  to  sell  to  advarit^^ge  ?  I  have 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  abilities  of  those  who 
acted  in  this  negotiation,  to  believe  they  hoped 
.for  any  .other  issue  from  it,  than  what  we  found 
by  the  event.  Give  me  leave  to  suppose  the  con- 
'tinuance  of  the  war  was  the  thing  at  heart  among 
those  in  power,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  and 
then  I  can  easily  show  the  consistency  of  their 
proceedings,  otherwise  they  are  wholly  unac- 
countable and  absurd.  Did  those  who  insisted 
on  such  wild  demands  ever  intend  a  peace  ?  did 
.they  really  think,  that  going  on  with  the  war  W4s 
more  eligible  for  their  country  than  the  lea3t 
abatement  of  those  conditions  ?  was  the  smallest 
of  them  worth  six  millions  a  year,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  men's  lives  ?  was  there  no  way  tp  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  Britain,  or  the  security  of 
its  trade,  but  by  the  French  king  turning  his  arms 
to  beat  his  grandson  out  of  Spain  ?  If  these  able 
statesmen  were  so  truly  concerned  for  our  trade, 
which  they  made  the  pretence  of  the  war's  begin- 
ning *,  as  well  as  continuance ;  why  did  they  so 
neglect  it  in  those  very  preliminaries,  where  the 
enemy  made  so  many  concessions,  and  where  all 
that  related  to  the  advantage  of  Holland,  or  the 
other  confederates,  was  expressly  settled  ?  But 
whatever  concerned  us,  was  to  be  left  to  a  ge- 

•  This  sentence  is  badly  arranged,  and  may  be  thus  amende 
*r^^  Jfthe^  Able  statcbinen  were  so  truly  concerned  for  our  trade, 
wtich  ihey  made  the  pretence  of  the  beginning,  a^  well  as  cpn- 
linuance  of  the  war,  why  did  they/  &c«     S. 
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neral  treaty;  no  tariff  agreed  on  with  France  or 
the  Low- countries,  .only  the  Schelde  was  to  re- 
main shut,  which  must  have  ruined  our  commerce 
with  Antwerp.  Our  trade  with  Spain  was  referred 
the  same  way;  but  this  they  will  pretend  to  be  of 
no  consequence,  because  that  kingdom  was  to  be 
under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  we  had  already 
made  a  treaty  with  king  Charles.  I  have  indeed 
heard  of  a  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Stanhope  with  that 
prince,  for  settling  our  commerce  with  Spain: 
but,  whatever  it  were,  there  was  another  between 
us  and  Holland,  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
it,  I  mean  that  of  barrier,  wherein  a  clause  was 
inserted,  by  which  all  advantages  proposed  foi 
Britain,  are  to  be  in  common  with  Holland. 

Another  point,  which  I  doubt  those  have  not 
considered  who  are  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  is,  that  the  face  of  affairs  in  Christendom, 
since  the  emperor's  death,  has  been  very  much 
changed.  By  this  accident,  the  views  and  inte- 
rests of  several  princes  and  states  in  the  alliance 
have  taken  a  new  turn,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  ours  ought  to  do  so  too.  We  have 
sufficiently  blundered  once  already,  by  changing 
our  measures  with  regard  to  a  peace,  while  our 
affairs  continued  in  the  same  posture ;  and  it  will 
be  too  much  in  conscience  to  blunder  again,  by 
not  changing  the  first,  when  the  others  are  90 
much  altered. 

To  have  a  prince  of  the  Austrian  family  on  the- 
throne  of  Spain,  is  undoubtedly  more  desiribic 
than  one  of  the  house  of  Bourbon :  but  to  have 
the  empire  and  Spanish  monarchy  united  in  tfic 
same  person^  is  a  dreadful  consideration,  and  cfi- 

rectly 
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rectly  opposite  to  that  wise  principle  on  which 
the  eighth  article  of  the  alliance  is  founded. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  the 
indolent  character  of  the  Austrian  princes,  the 
wretched  economy  of  tlxat  government,  the  want 
of  a  naval  force,  'the  remote  distances  of  their 
several  territories  from  each  other,  would  never 
suffer  an  emperor,  although  at  the  same  time  king 
of  Spain,  to  become  formidable :  on  the  contrary, 
that  his  dependence  must  continually  be  on  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  advantages  of  trade,  by  a  peace 
founded  upon  that  condition,  would  soon  make  us 
amends  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  answer  to  this,  let  us  consider  the  circum- 
stances we  must  be  in,  before  such  a  peace  could 
be  obtained,  if  it  were  at  all  practicable.  We  must 
become  not  only  poor  for  the  present,  but  reduced 
by  farther  mortgages  to  a  state  of  beggary  for 
endless  years  to  come.  Compare  such  a  weak  con- 
dition as  this,  with  so  great  an  accession  of  s.trength 
to  Austria;  and  then  determine  how  much  an  em- 
peror, in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  would  either  fear 
or  need  Britain. 

Consider  that  the  comparison  is  not  formed  be- 
tween a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  emperor 
and  king  of  Spain,  and  with  a  prince  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  king  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  be- 
tween a  prince  of  the  latter,  only  king  of  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  former,  uniting  both  crowns  in 
his  own  person. 

What  returns  of  gratitude  can  we  expect  when 
we  are  no  longer  wanted  ?  Has  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  done  for  the  imperial  family  been  taken 
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as  a  favour,        only  received  as  the  due  of  the 
augustissima  casa  ? 

Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  acre  of 
land,  the  least  article  of  strained,  and  even  usurped 
prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds  of  those  princes 
in  the  alliance,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  this  turn  of  affairs,  occasioned  by  the  emperor's 
death  ?  We  are  assured  it  never  will.  Do  we  thei^ 
imagine  that  those  princes  who  dread  the  over* 
grown  power  of  the  Austrian,  as  much  as  that  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  will  continue  in  our  alliance, 
upon  a  system  contrary  to  that  which  they  engage 
with  us  upon  ?  For  instance :  what  can  the  duke 
of  Savoy  expect  in  such  a  case?  Will  he  have  any 
choice  left  him,  but  that  of  being  a  slave  and  a 
frontier  to  France ;  or  a  vassal,  in  the  utmost  exr 
tent  of  the  word,  to  the  imperial  court?  Will  he 
not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  leasts 
by  submitting  to  a  master  who  has  no  immediate 
claim  upon  him,  and  to  whose  family  he  is  nearly 
allied ;  rather  than  to  another,  who  has  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him,  and  threatens  tq 
revive  more  ? 

Nor  are  the  Dptch  more  inclined  than  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  the  empire  and  Spain  should  be 
united  in  king  Charles,  whatever  they  may  now 
pretend.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  severa} 
persons,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor 
Joseph,  the  States  resolved  that  those  two  powers 
shoi  Id  not  be  joined  in'the  same  person;  and  thi? 
they  determined  as  a  fundamental  maxim  by  which 
they  intended  to  proceed.  §o  that  Spain  was  first 
given  up  by  them ;  and  since  they  maintain  no 
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troops  in  that  kingdonii  it  should  seem  that  they 
understand  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  be  lawful  mo- 
narch. 

Thirdly,  those  who  are  against  any  peace  with- 
out Spain,  if  they  be  such  as  no  way  find  their 
private  account  by  the  war,  may  perhaps  change 
their  sentiments,  if  they  will  reflect  a  little  upon 
our  present  condition. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  not  sooner  publishing  this 
discourse;  the  first  was,  because  I  would  give  way 
to  others,  who  might  argue  very  well  upon  the 
same  subject  from  general  topicks  and  reason,  al- 
though they  might  be  ignorant  of  several  facts, 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know.  The  se- 
cond was,  because  I  found  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  the  course  of  this  argument,  to  say  something 
of  the  state  to  which  the  war  has  reduced  us ;  at 
the  same  time  I  knew,  that  such  a  discovery  ought 
to  be  made  as  late  as  possible,  and  at  another 
juncture  would  not  only  be  very  indiscreet,  but 
might  perhaps  be  dangerous. 

It  is  the  folly  of  too  many  to  mistake  the  echo 
of  a  London  coffeehouse,  for  the  voice  of  the 
kingdom.  The  city  coffeehouses  have  been  for 
some  years  filled  with  people,  whose  fortunes  de- 
pend upon  the  Bank,  East  India,  or  some  other 
stock.  Every  new  fund  to  these,  is  like  a  new 
mortgage  to  a  usurer,  whose  compassion  for  a 
young  heir,  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  a 
stockjobber  to  the  landed  gentry.  At  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  the  like  places  of  resort  are  fre- 
quented either  by  men  out  of  place,  and  conse- 
quently enemies  to  the  present  ministry,  or  by 
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officers  of  the  army :  no  wonder  then  if  the  ge- 
neral cry,  in  all  such  meetings,  be  against  any 
peace,  either  with  Spain  or  without;  which,  in 
other  words,  is  no  more  than  this ;  that  discon- 
tented men  desire  another  change  of  ministry; 
that  soldiers  would  be  glad  to  keep  their  commis-- 
sions;  and  that  the  creditors  have  money  still, 
and  would  have  the  debtors  borrow  on  at  the 
old  extorting  rate,  while  they  have  any  security 
to  give. 

Now  to  give  the  most  ignorant  reader  some  idea 
of  our  present  circumstances,  without  troubling 
him  or  myself  with  computations  in  form ;  every 
body  knows  that  our  land  and  malt  tax  amount 
annually  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  All 
other  branches  of  the  revenue  are  mortgaged  to 
pay  interest  for  what  we  have  already  borrowed. 
The  yearly  charge  of  the  war  is  usually  about  six 
millions ;  to  make  up  which  sum,  we  are  forced 
to  take  up,  on  the  credit  of  new  funds,  about  three 
millions  and  a  half.  This  last  year,  the  compuUsd 
charge  of  the  war  came  to  above  a  million  more 
than  all  the  funds  the  parliament  could  contrive 
were  sufficient  to  pay  interest  for;  and  so  we  have 
been  forced  to  divide  a  deficiency  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  among  the  several  branches 
of  our  expense.  This  is  a  demonstration  that  if 
the  war  be  to  last  another  campaign,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  funds  for  supplying  it,  without 
mortgaging  the  malt  tax,  or  by  some  other  method 
equally  desperate. 

If  the  peace  be  made  this  winter,  we  are  then 
to  consider  what  circumstances  we  shall  be  in  to- 
ward  paying  a  debt  of  about  fifty  millions,  which 
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is  a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
island  if  it  were  to  be  sold. 

Towards  clearing  ourselves  of  this  monstrous 
incumbrance,   some  of  these   annuities  will  ex- 
pire, or  pay  off  the  principal  in  thirty,  forty,  or 
a  hundred  years :  the  bulk  of  the  debt  must  be 
lessened  gradually  by  the  best  management  we 
can,    out  of  what  will  remain  of  the  land  and 
malt  taxc^,  after   paying  guards  and  garrisons, 
an  i  niciiutaining  and   supplying  our  fleet  in  the 
time  of  peace.     I  have  not  skill  enough  to  com-, 
pare    what   will  be   left,    after    these   necessary 
charges,  toward  annually  clearing  so  vast  a  debt: 
but   believe  it  must  be  very  httle;  however,  it  is 
plain  that  both  these  taxes  must  be  continued, 
as  well  for  supporting  the  government,  as  be- 
cause we  have  no  other  means  for  paying  off  the 
principal.     And   so  likewise   must  all  the  other 
funds  remain  for  paying  the  interest.     How  long 
a  time  this  must   require,  how  steady  an  admi- 
nistration, and  how  undisturbed  a  state  of  af- 
fairs both  at  home  and  abroad,  let  others  deter- 
mine. 

However,  some  people  think  all  this  very  rea- 
sonable; and  that  since  the  struggle  has  been 
for  peace  and  safety,  posterity,  which  is  to  par- 
take of  the  benefit,  ought  to  share  in  the  ex- 
pense :  as  if  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  there 
had  beea  such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs,  as  never 
happened  before,  nor  would  ever  happen  again. 
It  is  wonderful  that  our  ancestors,  in  all  their 
wars,  should  never  fall  under  such  a  necessity ; 
that  we  meet  no  examples  of  it  in  Greece  and 
Rome ;  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe  ever  knew 

any 
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itoy  thing  like  it,  except  Spain  about  d  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  drew  it  upon 
i&^mselves  by  their  own  folly,  and  have  s(uffered 
for  it  ever  since ;  no  doubt  we  shall  teach  pos- 
tfcrity  wisdom,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  think  the 
purchase  too  dear,  and  I  wish  they  may  stand  to 
the  bargain  we  have  made  iii  their  names. 

It  is  easy  to  entail  debts  on  succeeding  ages, 
and  to  hope  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay 
them ;  but  how  to  ensure  peace  for  any  term  of 
years,  is  difficult  enough  to  apprehend.  Will 
human  nature  ever  cease  to  have  the  same  pas- 
Jlions  ;  princes  to  entertain  designs  of  interest  or 
Ambition ;  find  occasions  of  quarrel  to  arise  ? 
Jtlay  not  we  ourselves,  by  the  variety  of  events 
and  incidents  Avhich  happen  in  the  world,  be 
under  a  necessity  of  recovering  towns,  out  of 
the  very  hands  of  those,  for  whom  we  are  now 
ruining  our  country  to  take  them  ?  Neither  can 
it  be  said,  that  those  states,  with  whom  we  may 
probably  differ,  will  be  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
ourselves;  for,  by  the  circumstances  of  our  situ- 
ation, and  the  impositions  of  our  allies,  we  are 
more  exhausted  than  either  they  or  the  enemy  ; 
and  by  the  nature  of  our  government,  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  manners,  and  the  opposition  of 
factions,  we  shall  be  more  slow  in  recovering. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  our 
grandchildren,  when  they  see  a  few  rags  hung 
up  in  Westminster-hall,  which  cost  a  hundred 
millions,  whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears, 
to  boast,  as  beggars  do,  that  their  grandfathers 
were  rich  and  great. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  that  mistaken  notion  of 

credit, 
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fitedit^  so  boasted  of  by  the  advocates  of  the  late 
ministry  :  was  not  all  that  credit  built  upon  funds 
r^sed  by  the  landed  men,  whom   they  now  so 
xiiucb  Imte  and  despise  ?  is  not  the  greatest  pari 
fif  those  funds  raised  from  the  growth  and  pro- 
duct of  Jand  ?  mast  not  the  whole  debt  be  en- 
tirely paid,  and  our  fleets  and  garrisons  be  main- 
tained, by  the  land  and  malt  tax  after  a  peace  ? 
If  they  call  it  credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt 
without  parlianientary   security,    by   which   the 
publick  is   defrauded   of  almost  half;    I   must 
think  such  credit  to  be  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
perhaps  treasonable.     Neither  has  any  thing  gone 
farther  to   ruin   the   nation  than  their  boasted 
credit     For  my  own  part,  when  I  saw  this  false 
credit  sink  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  I 
was  singular  enough  to  conceive  it  a  good  omen. 
J-t  seemed  as  if  the  young  extravagant  heir  had 
got  a  new  steward,  and   was  resolved  to  look 
into  his   estate    before    things   grew  desperate, 
which  made  the  usurers  forbear  feeding  him  with 
pioney,  as  they  used  to  do. 

Since  the  monied  men  are  so  fond  of  war,  I 
should  be  glad  they  would  furnish  out  one  cam- 
paign at  their  own  charge :  it  is  not  above  six  or 
seven  millions  ;  and  I  dare  engage  to  make  it  ou^ 
that  when  they  have  done  this,  instead  of  con- 
tributing equal  to  the  landed  men*,  they  will 
have  their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  remaining,  of  all  the  money  they  ever  lent 
to  the  government. 

*l|Hcre  the  adjective  is  improperly  used  instead  of  the  adverb; 
it  should  be — *  instead  of  contributing  equally  with  the  landed 
jnen,'  &c.    S. 
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Without  this  resource,  or  some  other  equaUy 
miraculous,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the 
war  upon  the  same  foot.     I  have  already  obser- 
ved,   that   the  last  funds  of  interest  fell  short 
above  a  million,  although  the  persons  most  con- 
versant in  ways  and  means  employed  their  utmost 
invention  ;  so  that  of  necessity  we  must  be  still 
more  defective  next  campaign.     But  perhaps  our 
allies  will  make  up  this  deficiency  on  our  side, 
by  great  efforts  on  their   own.     Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  both  the  emperor  and  Holland  failed  this 
year  in  several  articles  ;  and  signified  to  us  some 
time  ago  that  they  cannot  keep  up  to  the  same 
proportions  in  the  next.     We  have  gain<5d  a  no- 
ble barrier  for  the  latter,  and  they  have  nothing 
more  to  demand  or   desire.     The  emperor,  how- 
ever sanguine  he  may  now  affect  to  appear,  will, 
I  suppose,  be  satisfied  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Mi>- 
lan,  and  his  othpr  acquisitions,  rather  than  en- 
gage in  a  long  hopeless  war,  for  the  recovery  of 
Spain,  to  which  his  allies  the  Dutch  will  neither 
give    their    assistance,    nor    consent.     So    that, 
since  we  have  done   their  business,    since  they 
have  no  farther  service  for  our  arms,    and  we 
have  no  more  money  to  give  them ;  and  lastly, 
since  we  neither  desire  any  recompense,  nor  ex- 
pect any  thanks,  we  ought  in  pity  to  be  dismissed, 
and  have  leave  to  shift  for  ourselves.     They  are 
ripe  for  a  peace,  to  enjoy   and  cultivate  what  we 
have  conquered  for  them  :  and  so  are  we  to  re- 
cover, if  possible,  the  effects  of  their  hardships 
upon  us.     The   first  overtures   from  France  are 
made    to    England   upon   safe  and  honourltble 
terms ;    we  who   bore  the   burden  of  the  war, 

ought 
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ought  la   reason  to  have  the  greatest  share  in 
making  the  peace.     If  we  do  not  hearken  to  a 
peace,  others  certainly  will,  and  get  the  advan- 
tage of  us  there,  as  they  have  done  in  the  war. 
We  know  the  Dutch  have  perpetually  threatened 
us,  that  they  would  enter  into  separate  measures 
of  a  peace;  and  by  the  strength  of  that  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  by  other  powerful  motives,  pre- 
vailed on  those  who  were  then  at  the  helm,  to 
comply  with  them  on  any  terms,  rather  than  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  which  every  year  brought 
them  such  great  accessions  to  their  wealth  and 
power*.     Whoever   falls   off,    a  peace  will    fol- 
low ;  and  then  we  must  be  content  with  such 
conditions,  as  our  allies,  out  of  their  great  con- 
cern for  our  safety  and  interest,  will  please  to 
choose.     They  have  no  farther  occasion  for  fight- 
ing, they  have  gained  their  point,  and  they  now 
tell  us  it  is  our  war ;  so  that,  in  common  justice, 
it  ought  to  be  our  peace. 

All  we  can  propose  by  the  desperate  steps  of 
pawning  our  land  or  malt  tax,  or  erecting  a  ge- 
neral excise,  is  only  to  raise  a  fund  of  interest  for 
running  us  annually  four  millions  farther  in  debt, 
without  any  prospect  of  ending  the  war  so  well  as 
.  we  can  do  at  present.  And  when  we  have  sunk 
the  only  unengaged  revenues  we  had  left,  our  in- 
.  cumbrances  must  of  necessity  remain  perpetual* 

•  Brought  them,  is  only  a  shorter  mode  of  expression  for 
brought  to  them :  let  us  read  the  sentence  so,  and  its  impropriety 
will  be  apparent, — *  Which  every  year  brought  to  them  such 
great  accessions  to  their  wealth  and  power.  It  should  be  either— « 
^  which  every  year  brought  such  accession  to  their  wealth  SiX\d 
power* — or,  *  which  every  year  brought  them  such  accession  of 
wvalth  and  power/    S. 
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We  have  hitherto  lived  upon  expedients^ 
which,  in  time,  will  certainly  destroy  any  con* 
stitution,  whether  civil  or  natural :  and  theye 
was  no  country  in  Christendom  had  less  occa- 
sion for  them  than  ours.  We  have  dieted  a 
healthy  body  into  a  consumption,  by  plying  it 
with  physick  histead  of  food.  Art  M^ill  help  us 
no  longer,  and  if  we  cannot  recover  by  letting  the 
remains  of  nature  work,  we  must  inevitably  die. 

What  arts  have  been  used  to  possess  the  peo- 
ple with  a  strong   delusion,    that   Britain  must 
infallibly  be   ruined,     without   tlie    recovery   of 
Spain   to  the    house    of  Austria !    making   the 
safety  of  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom,  as  ours 
was   then,    to   depend   upon   an  event,    which, 
after  a  war  of  miraculous  successes,  proves  im- 
practicable.    As  if  princes  and  great  ministers 
could  find  no  way  of  setthng  the  publick  tran- 
quillity,   without   changing   the    possessions  of 
kingdoms,  and  forcing  sovereigns  upon  a  people 
against  their  inclinations.     Is  there  no  security 
for  the  island  of  Britain,  unless  a  king  of  Spain 
be  dethroned  by  the  hands  of  his  grandfather  ? 
Has   the  enemy  no  cautionary  towns  and   sea- 
ports to  give  us  for  securing  trade  ?  Can  he  not 
deHver  us  possession  of  such  places  as  would  put 
him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever  he  should 
perfidiously  renew  the  war?    The  present  king 
of  France  has  but  few  years  to  live  by  the  co^rse 
of  nature,  and  doubtless  would  desire  to  end  his 
days  in  peace.     Grandfathers  in  private  families,- 
are  not    observed   to  have  great    influence   on 
their  grandsons ;  and  I  believe  they  have  much 
less  among  princes  :  however,  when  the  authorttv 
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of  a  parent  is  gone,  is  it  likely  that  Philip  will  be 
directed  by  a  brother,  against  his  own  interest, 
and  that  of  his  subjects  ?  Have  not  those  two 
realms  their  separate  maxims  of  policy,  which 
must  operate  in  the  times  of  peace  ?  These,  at 
least,  are  probabilities,  and  cheaper  by  six  millions 
a  year  than  recovering  Spain,  or  continuing  the 
war,   both  which  seem  absolutely  impossible* 

But  the  common  question  is,  if  we  must  now 
surrender  Spain,  what  have  we  been  fighting  for 
all  this  while?  The  answer  is  ready:  we  have 
been  fighting  for  the  ruin  of  the  public  interest 
and  the  advancement  of  a  private.  We  have 
been  fighting  to  raise  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
a  particular  family  ;  to  enrich  usurers  and  stock- 
jobbers, and  to  cultivate  the  pernicious  designs 
of  a  faction,  by  destroying  ,the  landed  interest. 
The  nation  begins  now  to  think  these  blessings 
are  not  worth  fighting  for  any  longer,  and  there- 
fore desires  a  peace. 

But  the  advocates  on  the  other  side  cry  out, 
that  we  might  have  had  a  better  peace,  than  is 
now  in  agitation,  above  two  years  ago.  Supposing 
this  to  be  true^  I  do  assert,  that  by  parity  of  reason 
^ve  must  expect  one  just  so  much  the  worse  about 
two  years  hence.  If  those  in  power  could  then 
have  given  us  a  better  peace,  more  is  their  infamy 
and  guilt  that  they  did  it  not.  Why  did  they 
^nsist  upon  conditions,  which  they  were  certain 
would  never  be  granted  ?  We  allow,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  have  put  a  good  end  to  the  war, 
and  left  the  nation  in  some  hope  of  recovering  it- 
self. And  this  is  what  we  charge  them  with,  as 
answerable  to  God,  their  country,  and  posterity; 

tlvoX 
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that  the  bleeding  condition  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, was  a  feather  in  the  balance  with  their 
private  ends. 

When  we  offer  to  lament  the  heavy  debts  and 
poverty  of  the  nation,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  some 
men  answer  all  that  can  he  said,  by  crying  up 
the  power  of  England,  the  coura;::'*  of  England, 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  England.  I  have  heard 
a  man*  very  sanguine  upon  this  subject,  with  a 
good  employment  for  life,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  funds,  bidding  us  take  courage, 
and  warranting,  that  all  would  go  well.  This  is 
the  style  of  men  at  ease,  who  lay  heavy  burdens 
upon  others,  which  they  would  not  touch  with 
one  of  their  fingers.  I  have  known  such  people 
such  ill  computers,  as  to  imagine  the  many  mil- 
lions in  stocks  and  annuities  are  so  much  real 
wealth  in  the  nation ;  whereas  every  farthing  of 
it  is  entirely  lost  to  us,  scattered  in .  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Spain ;  and  the  landed  men,  who 
now  pay  the  interest,  must  at  last  pay  the  principal. 

Fourthly,  those  who  are  against  any  peace  with- 
out Spain,  have,  I  doubt,  been  ill  informed  as  to 
the  low  condition  of  France,  and  the  mighty  con-^ 
sequences  of  our  successes.  As  to  the  first,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  after  the  battle  of  Ra-. 
millies,  the  French  were  so  discouraged  with 
their  frequent  losses,  and  so  impatient  for  a  peace, 
that  their  king  was  resolved  to  comply  upon  any 
reasonable  terms.  But,  when  his  subjects  were 
informed  of  our  exorbitant  demands,  they  grew 
jealoi^  of  his  honour,  and  were  unanimous  to  as- 

*  Lord  Halifax.    H. 
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sist  him  in  continuing  the  war  at  any  halzard,  ra- 
ther than  submit.  This  fully  restored  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  supplies  he  has  received  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  which  in  all  are  computed 
since  the  war  tq  amount  to  four  hundred  millions 
of  livres,  and  all  in  specie,  have  enabled  him  to 
pay  his  troops.  Besides,  the  money  is  spent  in 
his  own  country  ;  and  he  has  since  waged  war  in 
the  most  thrifty  tnanner,  by  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive :  compounding  with  us  every  campaign  for  a 
town,  which  costs  us  fifty  times  more  than  it  is 
worth,  either  as  to  the  value  or  the  consequences. 
Then  he  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  farther  than 
providing  privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry 
on  a  piratical  war  at  their  own  expense,  and  he 
shares!  n  the  profit ;  which  has  been  very  consi- 
derable to  France,  and  of  infinite  disadvantage  to 
us,  not  only  by  the  perpetual  losses  we  have  suf- 
fered, to  an  immense  value,  but  by  the  general 
discouragement  of  trade,  on  which  we  so  much 
depend.  All  this  considered,  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  that  government,  where  the  prince  is  mas- 
ter of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so  mighty  a 
kingdom,  shows  that  monarch  not  to  be  so  sunk 
in  his  affairs  as  we  have  imagined,  and  have  long 
flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of*. 

Those  who  are  against  any  peace  without  Spain, 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  mistaken  in  judging 
our  victories  and  other  successes,  to  have  been  of 
greater  consequence  than  they  really  were. 

•  Here  is  another  instance  of  a  sentence  finished  by  a  prepo-. 
tition ;  it  would  he  better  arranged  thus — '  and  with  the  hopes 
of  which  we  have  so  loj^  flattered  ourselves/    S. 

.  yoi-.  IV*  D  d  W\\^\i 
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When  our  armies  take  a  town  in  Flfinders,  th^ 
Dutch  are  immediately  put  into  possession,  and 
ve  at  home  make  bonfires.  I  have  spmetimgsi 
pitied  the  deluded  people,  to  see  them  sqi^ander? 
ing  away  their  fuel  to  so  little  purpose.  For  qxr 
ample :  what  is  it  to  us  that  Bouchain  is  tal^en, 
about  which  the  warlike  politicians  of  the  coffee- 
house make  such  a  clutter  ?  What  thoug))  the 
garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  ?  we  are  not  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  fed  with  points  of  honour.  What  ad- 
vantage have  we,  but  that  of  spending  three  or 
four  millions  more  to  get  another  town  for  tbe 
States,  which  may  open  them  a  new  country  for 
contributions,  and  increase  the  perquisites  of  the 
general  ? 

In  that  war  of  ten  years  under  the  late  king^ 
when  our  commanders  and  soldiers  were  raw  and 

■ 

unexperienced,  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  9t 
present,  we  lost  battles  and  towns,  as  well  as  we 
gained  them  of  late,  since  those  gentlemen  have 
better  learut  their  trade ;  yet  we  bore  up  then,  as 
the  French  do  now :  nor  was  there  any  thing  de- 
cisive in  their  successes  ;  they  grew  weary  as  well 
as  we,  and  at  last  consented  to  a  peac^  under, 
which  we  might  have  been  happy  enough,  if  it. 
had  not  been  followed  by  that  wise  treaty  of  par- 
tition, which  revived  the  flame  that  has  lasted 
ever  since.  I  see  nothing  else  in  the  modern^ 
way  of  making  war,  but  that  the  side  which  caft 
hold  out  longest  will  end  it  with  most  advantage. 
In  such  a  close  country  as  Flanders,  where  it  is 
carried  on  by  sieges,  the  army  that  acts  oflfen- 
sively  is  at  a  much  greater  expense  of  men  and 

?np»ey; 
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money ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  town  taken,  in  the 
common  forms,  where  the  besiegers  have  not  the 
worse  of  the  bargain.  I  never  yet  knew  a  soldier, 
who  would  not  affirm,  that  any  town  may  be  taken, 
if  you  were  content  to  be  at  the  charge.  If  you 
will  count  upon  sacrificing  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  the  rest  is  all  a  regular,  established  me- 
thod,  which  cannot  fail.  When  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  times  of  his  grandeur,  sat  down 
before  a  town,  his  generals  and  engineers  would 
often  fix  the  day  when  it  should  surrender :  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  all  this,  has  for  some  years 
past  avoided  a  battle  *,  where  he  has  so  ill  suc- 
ceeded, and  taken  a  surer  way  to  consume  us,  by 
letting  our  courage  evaporate  against  stones  and 
rubbish,  and  sacrificing  a  single  town  to  a  cam* 
paign,  which  he  can  so  much  better  afford  tp 
lose,  than  we  to  take. 

Lastly,  those  who  are  so  violently  against  any 
peace  without  Spain's  being  restored  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  have  not  I  believe  cast  their  eye  upon 
a  cloud  gathering  in  the  north,  which  we  have 
helped  to  raise,  and  may  quickly  break  in  a  storm 
upon  our  heads. 

The  northern  war  has  been  on  foot  almost  ever 
since  our  breach  with  France.  The  success  of  it 
is  various  ;  but  one  effect  to  be  apprehended  was 
always  the  same,  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  in- 
yolve  us  in  its  consequences ;  and  that  whenever 

*  This  expression  admits  of  ambiguity ;  a  battle  seems  to  point 
to  some  particular  engagement,  instead  of  battle  in  general ;  thq 
article  therefore  should  be  left  out,  and  it  should  be  written 
'  avoided  battle/    S. 

P  d  S  thi^ 
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this  happened,  let  our  success  be  never  so  great* 
against  France,  from  that  moment  France  would 
have  the  advantage. 

By  our  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  TravendaUj 
we  were  obliged  to  hinder  the  king  of  Denmark 
from  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  It  was 
at  that  time  understood  by  all  parties,  and  so  de- 
clared even  by  the  British  ministers,  that  this 
engagement  specially  regarded  Denmark's  not 
assisting  king  Augustus.  But  however,  if  this 
had  not  been  so,  yet  our  obligation  to  Sweden 
stood  in  force  by  virtue  of  former  treaties  with 
tliat  crown,  which  were  all  revived  and  confirm- 
ed by  a  subsequent  one  concluded  at  the  Hague 
by  sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  monsieur  Lilienroot, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  king's  reign. 

However,  the  war  in  the  north  proceeded; 
and  our  not  assisting  Sweden  was  at  least  as  well 
exciuscd  by  the  war  which  we  were  entangled  in, 
as  his  not  contributing  his  contingent  to  the  em- 
pire, whereof  he  is  a  member,  was  excused  by 
the  pressures  he  lay  under,  having  a  confederacy 
to  deal  with. 

In  this  war  the  king  of  Sweden  was  victorious; 
and  what  dangers  were  we  not  then  exposed  to  ? 
What  fears  were  we  not  in  ?  He  marched  into 
Saxony  ;  and,  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  French 
interest,  might  at  once  have  put  us  under  the 
greatest  difficulties.  But  the  torrent  turned  ano- 
ther way,  and  he  contented  himself  with  imposing 
on  his  enemy  the  treaty  of  Alt  Rastadt ;  by  whicb| 

•  It  should  be,  for  reasons  before  assigned — *  let  our  success 

be  ever  so  great.'     S. 

king 
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king  Augustus  makes  an  absolute  cession  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  renounces  any  title  to  it,  ac- 
knowledges Stanislaus;  and  then  both  he,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden,  join  in  desiring  the  guaran- 
tee of  England  and  Holland.  The  queen  did  not 
indeed  give  tiiis  guarantee  in  form;  but,  as  a 
step  toward  it,  the  title  of  king  was  given  to  Sta- 
nislaus by  a  letter  from  her  majesty ;  and  the 
strongest  assurances  were  given  to  the  Swedish 
minister,  in  her  majesty's  name,  and  in  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  that  the  guarantee  should  spee- 
dily be  granted  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  while  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  if  the  forms  were  passed. 

In  1708,  king  Augustus  made  the  campaign  in 
Flanders :  what  measures  he  might  at  that  time 
take,  or  of  what  liature  the  arguments  might  be 
that  he  made  use  of,  is  not  known :  but  immedi- 
ately after,  he  breaks  through  all  he  had  done, 
marches  into  Poland,  and  reassumes  the  crown. 

After  this  we  apprehended  that  the  peace  of 
the  empire  might  be  endangered ;  and  therefore 
entered  into  an  act  of  guarantee  for  the  neutra- 
lity of  it.  The  king  of  Sweden  refused,  upon  se- 
veral accounts,  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  particularly  because  we  went  out  of  the 
empire  to  cover  Poland  and  Jutland,  but  did  not 
go  out  of  it  to  cover  the  territories  of  Sweden. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  our  case  at 
present.  If  the  king  of  Sweden  return,  and  get 
the  better,  he  will  think  himself  under  no  obliga- 
tion of  having  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
allies  ;  but  will  naturally  pursue,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  his  enemy  wherever  he  finds^ 
him.     In  this  case,  the  corps  of  the. neutrality  is 
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obliged  to  Appose  him ;  and  so  we  are  engaged 
in  a  second  war,  before  the  first  is  ended. 

If  the  northern  confederates  succeed  against 
Sweden,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  preserve  the  ba» 
lance  of  power  in  the  north,  so  essential  to  oaf 
trade  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects  ?  what 
will  become  of  that  great  support  of  the  protestant 
interest  in  Germany,  which  is  the  footing  that 
the  Swedes  now  have  in  the  empire  ?  or  who  shall 
answer,  that  these  princes,  after  they  have  settled 
the  north  to  their  minds,  may  not  take  a  fancy 
to  look  southward,  and  make  our  peace  wit|i 
France  according  to  their  own  schemes  ? 

And  lastly,  if  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  and  other  princes  whose  dominions 
lie  contiguous,  are  forced  to  draw  from  those  ar* 
mies  which  act  against  France,  we  must  live  in 
hourly  expectation  of  having  those  troops  recal*' 
led,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  ;  and  this  re- 
call may  happen  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  or  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle.  Is  it  therefore  our  interest 
to  toil  on  in  a  ruinous  war,  for  an  impracticable 
end,  till  one  of  these  cases  shall  happen,  or  get 
]under  shelter  before  the  storm  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  ministry  (pro-? 
vided  they  could  get  over  the  obligations  of  hor 
nour  and  conscience)  might  find  their  advantage 
in  advising  the  continuance  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
the  last  did,  although  not  in  the  same  degree, 
after  the  kin£i:dom  has  been  so  much  exhausted. 
They  might  prolong  it,  till  the  parliament  dpsire 
a  peace ;  and  in  the  mean  time  leave  them  in  full 
possession  of  power.  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that 
their  proceedipgs  at  present  are  meant  (p  serve 

their 
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their  country,  directly  against  their  private  inte- 
rest ;  whatever  clamour  may  be  raised  by  those, 
ivho,  for  the  vilest  ends,  would  move  Heaven  and 
earth  to  oppose  their  measures.  But  they  think  it 
infinitely  better  to  accept  such  terms  as  will  secure 
our  trade,  find  a  sufficient  barrier  for  the  States, 
give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  and 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  although  with- 
out adding  Spain  to  the  empire ;  rather  than  go 
on  in  a  languishing  way,  upon  the  vain  expecta* 
tion  of  some  improbable  turn  for  the  recovery  of 
that  monarchy  out  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  and 
at  last,  be  forced  to  a  worse  peace,  by  some  of  the 
allies  falling  ofi^,  upon  our  utter  inabiUty  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

P.  S.  I  have  in  this  edition  explained  three  or  four 
lines,  which  mention  the  succession,  to  take  off, 
if  possible,  all  manner  of  cavil ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  ready  the 
adverse  party  is  to  make  use  of  any  objections, 
even  such  as  destroy  their  own  principles.  I  put 
a  distant  case  of  the  possibility,  that  our  suc- 
cession, through  extreme  necessity,  might  be 
changed  by  the  legislature  in  future  ages ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  those  people  quarrelling 
at  this,  who  profess  themselves  for  changing  it 
as  often  as  they  please,  and  that  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  entire  legislature. 
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^  Nihil  est  aliud  in  foedere,  nisi  ut  pia  et  aeterna  pax  Ai^ 

'  CiCEROy  pro  C.  Balbo* 


Jan.  16. 1712-13. 

JL  BEGIN  to  think,  that  though  perhaps  there 
inay  be  several  very  exact  maps  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  had  at  the  shops  in  Amsterdam  or  The 
Hague ;  and  some  shining  genii  in  that  country 
can,  it  may  be,  look  out  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  our  island,  especially  those  upon  the 
seacoast  or  near  it,  as  Portsmouth,  Chatham, 
Torbay,  and  the  like ;  yet  it  is  highly  necessary, 
that  **  Chamberlaine's  Present  State,"  or  some 
other  good  book  of  that  sort,  were  carefully  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  usum  illustrissimorum  or^ 
dinum,  or  with  any  other  sounding  and  pompous 
title,  only  signifying,  that  it  was  dope  for  the  use 
of  our  good  allies,  and  to  set  thepi  right  in  the 
nature  of  our  government,  constitution,  and  laws; 

*  <<  I  gave  the  Examiner  a  hint  about  this  prorogation ;  and  to 
praise  the  queen  for  her  tenderness  to  the  Dutch,  in  giving  them 
still  more  time  to  submit.  It  suited  the  occasion  at  present/' 
journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  15, 1712*13.    N, 

with 
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with  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted as  might  be  expected.  I  am  sensible 
that  as  things  now  stand,  if  a  manifesto  or  me- 
morial should  be  feetit  thrill,  huihbly  representing 
to  their  high  mightinesses,  that  Great  Britain  is 
an  independent  monarchy,  governed  by  its  owa 
laws :  that  the  queen  is  supreme  over  all  orders  of 
the  reakhs  thfet  tto  6tli*r  pHnc^e,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  any  authority 
and  jurisdiction  dvet  us:  that  Whete  the  queen, 
Idrds,  ahd  tommoris,  solemnly  consent  it  is  a  law; 
and  where  the  collective  body  of  the  people  agree, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  nation :  that  the  making  war 
and  peace  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and 
that  all  alliances  are  to  be  observed  only  so  far  as 
they  answer  Ihfe  etids  fat  whith  tiiey  wef e  made : 
hi  su6h  a  cctse,  it  iS  hot  unlikdy  but  thfe  Ainsterdairi 
Gazette,  or  Sorhe  other  paper  in  the  Sevfen  Pro- 
vinces, wotrld  ifnmediately  afiswet  all  this,  by  pub- 
Hckly  protesting,  that  it  cafiie  froiii  the  Jacobites 
arid  frenchified  highfliers,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  as  genuine :  fbi  of  late,  that  cele- 
brated writef,  and  two  or  three  of  his  seconds, 
have  undertaken  to  tell  us  poor  BritbiiS,  who  are 
bur  best  subjects,  and  how  w^  ought  to  tehave 
oui^selveS  towai'd  our  allies.  So  that,  in  this  un- 
happy juncture,  1  do  not  see  when  we  shall  come 
to  a  right  uAdersfanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  we  agreed  to  give  them  the  precedence, 
and  left  the  fifst  proposal  for  overtures  of  accom- 
modation to  their  management;  this  perhaps  might 
quickly  bring  us  to  be  better  acquainted.  Let  them 
therefore  lay  aside  all  clumsy  pretences  to  address; 
tell  us  no  more  of  former  battles,  sieges,  and  glo- 
ries ; 
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ries;  nor  make  love  to  us  in  prose,  and  extol  our 
beauty,  our  fortune,  and  their  own  passion  for  us, 
to  the  stars :  but  let  them  come  roundly  to  the 
business,  and  in  plain  terms  give  us  to  understand, 
that  they  will  not  recognize  any  other  government 
in  Great  Britain,  but  whiggarchy  only:  that  they 
treated  with  us  as  such,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
acknowledge  a  usurped  power,  called  a  monarchy, 
to  which  they  are  utter  strangers :  that  they  have 
a  just  demand  upon  us  ever  since  the  Revolution; 
which  is  a  precedent  for  their  interposing,  when- 
ever popery  and  arbitrary  power  are  coming  in 
upon  us,  which  at  present  they  are  informed  by 
their  friends  is  our  case:  and  besides,  they  are 
advised  by  able  counsel,  that  we  are  only  tenants 
for  life ;  and  they,  being  mentioned  in  the  entail, 
are  obliged  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us,  and 
to  see  that  neither  waste  nor  dilapidation  be  done 
upon  the  premises.  If  all  this  be  not  the  case,  and 
9,  true  state  of  the  controversy,  as  I  heartily  hope 
it  is  not,  I  leave  any  rational  creature,  pick  hira 
where  you  will  between  the  Danube  and  Ganges, 
to  judge  of  the  following  remonstrance. 
-  A  war  is  undertaken  by  several  potentates  in 
conjunction,  upon  certain  caiises  and  conditions, 
plainly  expressed  in  a  writing  called  "The  Grand 
Alliance."  This  war  is  carried  on  with  success ; 
the  enemy  oflFers  to  treat,  and  proposes  to  satisfy 
all  the  just  demands  of  the  several  parties  engaged 
against  them.  Great  Britain  makes  her  claim,  so 
does  Portugal ;  and  both  are  fully  satisfied.  The 
Putch  produce  their  barrier  of  Gertruydenburg ; 
iand  are  assured  they  shall  have  it,  except  two  or 
three  places  at  most.     Savoy  and  Prussia  havfj 
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more  than  ever  they  asked.  Only  the  emperor 
ivill  have  all  Spain,  contrary  to  the  reasons  upon 
which  his  brother's  renunciation  was  founded,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  a  fundamental  maxim,  "  The 
balance  of  power:"  so  that  he  would  involve  us  in 
^  secoiid  war,  and  a  new  "  Grand  Alliance,"  under 
|>retence  of  observing  the  old  one.  This,  in  short, 
is  the  case ;  and  yet,  after  all  the  bloodshed,  ex- 
pense, and  labour,  to  compass  these  great  ends, 
though  her  Britannick  Majesty  finds  by  expe- 
rience that  every  potentate  in  the  Grand  Alliance 
except  herself,  has  actually  broke  it  every  year; 
though  she  stands  possessed  of  an  undoubted  right 
to  make  peace  and  war;  though  she  has  procured 
for  her  allies  all  that  she  was  obliged  to  by  treaty; 
though  her  two  houses  of  parliament  humbly  en- 
treat her  to  finish  the  great  work ;  though  her 
people  with  one  voice  admire  and  congratulate 
the  wise  steps  she  has  taken,  and  cry  aloud  to  her 
to  defer  their  happiness  no  longer ;  though  some 
of  the  allies,  and  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  have 
declared  for  peace,  and  her  majesty's  domestick 
enemies  dread  it  as  the  utter  downfal  of  their  fac- 
tion ;  yet  still  the  blessing  depends,  and  expecta- 
tion is  our  lot.  The  menacing  pensionary  has 
scruples :  he  desires  time  to  look  out  for  some- 
thing to  demand :  there  are  a  dozen  or  two  of 
petty  princes,  who  want  silk  stockings,  and  lace 
round  their  hats :  we  must  stay  till  the  second 
part  of  Denain  conies  upon  the  stage,  and  squire 
South  promises  to  go  directly  to  Madrid,  the  next 
time  we  shew  him  the  way  thither. 

Her  majesty  is  all  goodness  and  tenderness  to 
ber  people  apd  her  allies,     A  brighter  example  of 

piety 
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piety  could  not  adorn  the  liife  of  her  royal  grand- 
fether,  whose  solemn  anniversary  we  must  shortly 
celebrate.  She  has  now  prorogued  the  best  par- 
liament that  ever  assembled  in  her  reign;  and 
respited  her  own  glory,  and  the  wishes,  prayers, 
and  wants  of  her  people,  only  to  give  some  of  her 
allies  an  opportunity  to  think  of  the  returns  they 
owe  her,  and  try  if  there  be  such  things  as  grati- 
tude, justice,  or  humanity,  in  Europe.  This  con- 
duct of  her  majesty  is  without  parallel.  Nevei 
was  so  great  a  condescension  made  to  the  unrea- 
sonable clamours  of  an  insolent  faction,  now 
dwindled  to  the  most  contemptible  circumstances. 
It  is  certainly  high  time  they  should  begin  to  me- 
ditate other  measures,  unless  they  vainly  imagine 
thd  government  must  part  with  both  its  attributes 
of  mercy  and  justice,  till  they  are  pleased  to  be 
dutiful  and  obedient.  What  ill-grounded  hopes 
and  expectations  they  have  underhand  adminis- 
tered to  any  of  the  allies,  is  not  worth  my  while 
to  inquire;  since,  whatever  they  are,  they  must 
come  attended  with  the  blackest  treason  and  in- 
gratitude. The  Dutch  have  the  least  reason  in 
the  world  to  rely  on  such  a  broken  reed ;  and 
after  having  solemnly  promised  to  conform  them- 
selves to  her  majesty's  wisdom,  and  depend  on  her 
conduct,  which  is  the  language  of  their  latest  pro- 
fessions, such  clandestine  management  would  fully 
deserve  all  those  appellations,  with  which  the  writ- 
ings of  the  whigs  are  so  richly  embellished. 

After  all,  when  her  majesty  and  her  subjects 
have  waited  one  period  more,  and  affixed  a  new 
date  to  their  wishes  and  patience ;  since  peace  is 
the  only  end  of  every  alliance,  and  since  all  that 
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we  fought  for  is  yielded  up  by  the  enemy,  in  jus* 
tice  to  her  prerogative,  to  her  parliament,  and  her 
people,  the  desirable  blessing  will,  no  doubt,  be 
teached  out  to  us :  our  happiness  will  not  be  put 
off  till  they  who  have  ill-will  at  us  can  find  time 
and  power  to  prevent  it  All  that  a  stubborn  ally 
can  then  expect,  is,  time  to  come  in,  and  accept 
those  terms  which  himself  once  thought  reason- 
able. The  present  age  will  soon  taste  the  sweets 
of  such  conduct ;  and  posterity  as  highly  applaud 
it.  Only  they  who  now  rail  and  calumniate,  will 
do  so  still,  and  who  are  disposed  to  give  every 
thing  the  same  treatment  which  makes  for  our 
safety  and  welfare,  and  spoils  their  game  of  dis- 
order and  confusion. 

It  is  true,  the  present  stagnation  of  affairs  is 
accounted  for  another  way ;  and  the  party  give 
out,  that  France  begins  to  draw  back,  and  would 
explain  several  articles  upon  us  :  but  the  authors 
of  this  forgery  know  very  well  I  do  not  miscal  it; 
and  are  conscious  to  the  criminal  reasons  why  it 
is  with  so  much  industry  bandied  about.  France 
rather  enlarges  her  offers,  than  abates  or  recedes 
from  them  :  so  happy  are  we  in  finding  our  most 
inveterate  and  ungenerous  enemies  within  our 
own  bowels !  The  whigs,  according  to  custom, 
may  chuckle  and  solace  themselves  with  the  vi- 
sionary hopes  of  coming  mischief ;  and  imagine 
they  are  grown  formidable,  because  they  are  to 
be  humoured  in  their  extravagances,  and  to  be 
paid  for  their  perverseness.  Let  them  go  on  to 
glory  in  their  projected  schemes  of  government^ 
apd  the  blessed  effects  they  have  produced  in  the 
world.     It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  make^ 

obedience 
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obedience  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,    but  this 
obedience  must  at  length  be  made  passive ;  and 
that  nonresistance  may  not  wholly  vanish  from 
among  the  virtues,  since  the  subject  is  weary  of 
it,    they   would   fairly   make   it    over    to    their 
monarch.    The  compact  between  prince  and  peo- 
ple is  supposed  to  be  mutual ;  but  Grand  Allian- 
ces are,  it  seems,  of  another  nature :  a  failure  in 
one  party  does  not  disengage  the  rest ;  they  are 
tied  up  and  entangled  so  long  as  any  one  confe- 
derate adheres  to  the  negative ;  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Polish  argument,  and 
plead  Non  loquitor.     But  these  artifices  are  too 
thin  to  hold :  they  are  the  cobwebs  which  the 
faction  have  spun  out  of  the  last  dregs  of  their 
poison,  made  to  be  swept  away  with  the  unne- 
cessary animals  who  contrived  them.     Their  ty- 
ranny is  at  an  end  ;  and  their  ruin  very  near  :  I 
can  only  advise  them  to  become  their  fall,   like 
Caesar,  and  '^  die  with  decency.'' 


^o\v^ 
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The  said  Barrier  Treaty,  with  the  two  separate  Articles ;  Part 
of  the  Counter-project;  the  Sentiments  of  Prince  Euobkx 
and  Count  Zinzendorf  upon  the  said  Treaty ;  and  a  Repre* 
sentation  of  the  English  Merchants  at  Bruges. 
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PREFACE, 


When  I  published  the  discourse  cafled,  The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  I  had  thoughts  dther  of 
inserting,  or  annexing  the  Barrier  Treaty  at 
length,  with  such  observations  as  I  conceived 
might  be  useful  for  publick  information:  but 
that  discourse  taking  up  more  room  than  I  de^ 
signed,  after  my  utmost  endeavours  to  abbreviate 
it,  I  contented  myself  only  with  making  some 
few  reflections  upon  that  famous  treaty,  sufficient^ 
as  I  thought,  to  answer  the  design  of  my  book. 
I  have  since  heard,  that  my  readers  in  general 
seemed  to  wish  I  had  been  more  particular,  and 
have  discovered  an  impatience  to  have  that  treaty 
made  publick,  especially  since  it  has  been  laid 
before  the  house  of  commons. 

That  I  may  give  some  light  to  the  reader  who 
is  not  well  versed  in  those  affairs,  he  may  please 
to  know,  that  a  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier 
with  the  States  was  transmitted  hither  from  Hol- 
land ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  our  court 
in  several  parts,  a  new  project  or  scheme  of  a 
treaty  was  drawn  up  here,  with  many  additions 
and  alterations.  This  last  was  called  the  coun- 
terrprojpct;  and  was  the  measure,  whereby  the 
duke  of  Maflborough  and  my  lord  Townsend 
were  commanded  and  instructed  to  proceefl  in 
negotiating  ^  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  States. 

sea-  \ 
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I  have  added  a  translation  of  this  counter-pro- 
ject in  those  articles  where  it  differs  from  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  that  the  reader,  by  comparing  them 
together,  may  judge  how  punctually  those  nego- 
tiators observed  their  instructions.  J  have  like-^ 
wise  subjoined  the  sentiments  of  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  and  the  count  de  Zinzendorf,  relating  to 
this  treaty,  written  (I  suppose)  while  it  was  ne* 
gotiating.  And  lastly,  I  have  added  a  copy  of 
the  representation  of  the  British  merchants  at 
Bruges,  signifying  what  inconveniences  they  aU 
ready  felt,  and  farther  apprehended  fjom  this 
barrier  treaty. 


SOME 
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XMAGINE  a  reasonable  person  in  China  reading 
the  following  treaty,  and  one  who  was  ignorant 
of  our  affairs,  or  our  geography ;  he  would  con- 
ceive their  high  mightinesses  the  States- general  to 
be  some  vast  powerful  commonwealth,  like  that  of 
Rome;  and  her  majesty,  to  be  a  petty  prince, 
like  one  of  those  to  whom  that  republick  would 
sometimes  send  a  diadem  for  a  present,  when 
they  behaved  themselves  well,  otherwise  could 
depose  at  pleasure,  and  place  whom  they  thought 
fit  in  their  stead.  Such  a  man  would  think,  that 
the  States  had  taken  our  prince  and  us  into  their 
protection ;  and  in  return,  honoured  us  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  our  troops  as  some  small  assist- 
ance in  their  conquests,  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  empire,  or  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barians, upon  some  of  their  outlying  provinces. 
But  how  must  it  sound  in  an  European  ear,  that 
Great  Britain,  after  maintaining  a  war  for  so  many 
years,  with  so  much  glory  and  success,  and  such 
prodigious  expense ;  after  saving  the  Empire,  Hol- 
land, and  Portugal,  and  almost  recovering  Spain, 
should  toward  the  close  of  a  war  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  seven  Dutch  provinces,  to  secure  to 
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them  a  dominion  larger  than  their  own,  which  she 
had  conquered  for  them ;  to  undertake  for  a  great 
deal  more,  without  stipulating  the  least  advantage 
for  herself;  and  accept,  as  an  equivalent,  the  mean 
condition  of  those  States  assisting  to  preserve  her 
queen  on  the  throne,  whom,  by  God's  assistance, 
she  is  able  to  defend  against  all  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies and  allies  put  together  ? 

Such  a  wild  bargain  could  never  have  been 
made  for  us,  if  the  States  had  not  found  it  their 
interest  to  use  very  powerful  motives  with  the  chief 
advisers  (I  say  nothing  of  the  person  immediately 
employed) ;  and  if  a  party  here  at  home  had  not 
been  resolved,  for  ends  and  purposes  very  well 
known,  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  they  had 
any  occasion  for  it 

The  counter-project  of  this  treaty,  made  here  at 
London^  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience;  I 
have  said  something  of  it  in  the  preface ;  her  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  were  instructed  to  proceed  by  it} 
in  their  negotiation.  There  was  one  point  in  that 
project,  which  would  have  been  of  consequence 
to  Britiain,  and  one  or  two  more  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  States  were  not  so  very  exorbitant; 
and  where  some  care  was  taken  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Is  it  possible,  that  our  good  allies  and 
friends  could  not  be  Urought  to  any  terms  with 
us,  unless  by  striking  out  every  particular  that 
might  do  us  any  good,  and  adding  still  more  to 
those  whereby  so  much  was  already  granted  ?  For 
instance,  the  article  about  demolishing  of  Dun-^ 
kirk,  surely  might  have  remained ;  which  was  of 
some  benefit  to  the  States,  as  well  as  of  mighty 
advantage  to  us ;  and  which  the  French  king  has 

lately 
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lately  yielded  in  one  of  his  preliminaries,  although 
clogged  with  the  demand  of  an  equivalent,  which 
will  owe  its  difficulty  only  to  this  treaty. 

But  let  me  now  consider  the  treaty  itself:  among 
the  one  and  twenty  articles  of  which  it  consists^ 
only  two  have  any  relation  tb  us,  importing  that 
the  Dutch  are  to  be  guarantees  of  our  succession, 
and  are  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  until  the  queen 
is  acknowledged  by  France.  We  know  very  well 
that  it  is,  in  consequence,  the  interest  of  the  States, 
as  much  as  ours,  that  Britain  should  be  governed 
by  a  protestant  prince.  Besides,  what  is  there 
more  in  this  guarantee,  than  in  all  common  leagues 
offisnsive  and  defensive  between  two  powers,  where 
each  is  obliged  to  defend  the  other,  against  any 
invader,  with  all  their  strength?  Such  was  the 
grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  Britain,  and 
Holland ;  which  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  as 
good  a  guarantee  of  our  succession,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  this  in  the  barrier  treaty ;  and 
the  mutual  engagements  in  such  alliances  have 
been  always  reckoned  sufficient,  without  any  se- 
parate benefit  to  either  party. 
'  It  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  interest  of  Britain,  tliat 
the  States  should  have  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
France  ;  but  their  high  mightinesses,  for  some  few 
years  past,  have  put  a  different  meaning  upon  the 
word  barrier,  from  what  it  formerly  used  to  bear, 
when  applied  to  them.  When  the  late  king  was 
prince  of  Orange,  and  commanded  their  armies 
against  France,  it  was  never  once  imagined,  that 
any  df  the  towns  taken  should  belong  to  the 
Dutch  J  they  were  all  immediately  delivered  up  to 
their  lawful  monarcl^;  and  Fjanders  was  only  a 
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barrier  to  Holland,  as  it  was  in  the  hauds  of  Spain, 
rather  than  France.  So  in  the  grand  alliance  of 
1701  the  several  powers  promising  to  endeavour 
to  recover  Flanders  for  a  barrier,  was  understood 
to  be  the  recovering  of  those  provinces  to  the  king 
of  Spain ;  but  in  ^his  treaty,  the  style  is  wholly 
changed  :  here  are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts 
of  great  importance,  with  their  chattelUmies  and 
dependencies  (which  dependencies  are  likewise  to 
be  enlarged  as  much  as  possible)  and  the  whole 
revenues  of  them  to  be  under  the  perpetual  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Dutch,  by  which  that 
republick  will  be  entirely  masters  of  the  richest 
part  of  all  Flanders ;  and  upon  any  appearance  of 
war,  they  may  put  their  garrisons  into  any  other 
place  of  the  Low-countries  ;  and  farther,  the  king 
of  Spain  is  to  give  them  a  revenue  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  a  year,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  those  garrisons. 

Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  Dutch  are  in- 
clined to  perpetuate  the  war,  when,  by  an  article 
in  this  treaty,  the  king  of  Spain  is  not  to  possess 
one  single  town  in  the  Low-countries,  until  a 
peace  be  made?  The  duke  of  Anjou,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  maintained  six  and  thirty 
thousand  men  out  of  those  Spanish  provinces  he 
then  possessed:  to  which,  if  we  add  the  many 
towns  since  taken,  which  were  not  in  the  late  king 
of  Spain's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
all  their  territories  and  dependencies ;  it  is  visible 
what  forces  the  States  may  be  able  to  keep,  even 
witnout  any  charge  to  their  peculiar  dominions. 

The  towns  and  chattellanies  of  this  barrier  al- 
M'ays  maiqtajned  their  garrisons  when  they  were  in 
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the  hands  of  France ;  and,  as.  it  is  reported,  re- 
turned a  considerable  sum  of  money  into  the 
king's  coffers  ;  yet  the  king  of  Spain  is  obliged  by 
this  treaty  (as  we  have  already  observed)  to  add 
over  and  above  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  thou* 
sand  crowns  a  year.  We  know  likewise,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Spanish  Nether* 
lands  is  already  pawned  to  the  States ;  so  that, 
after  a  peace,  nothing  will  be  left  to  the  sovereign, 
nor  will  the  people  be  much  eased  of  the  taxes 
they  at  present  labour  under. 

Thus  the  States,  by  virtue  of  this  barrier  treaty^ 
will,  in  effect,  be  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  Flan- 
ders, and  of  the  whole  revenues  in  the  utmost 
extent. 

And  here  I  cannot  without  some  contempt  take 
notice  of  a  sort  of  reasoning  offered  by  several 
people,  that  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for 
the  Dutch  are  of  no  advantage,  because  the  whole 
revenue  of  those  towns  are  spent  in  maintaining 
them.  For,  first,  the  fact  is  manifestly  false,  par- 
ticularly as  to  Lisle  and  some  others.  Secondly^ 
the  States,  after  a  peace,  are  to  have  four  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  a  year  out  of  the  remainder 
of  Flanders,  which  is  then  to  be  left  to  Spain. 
And  lastly,  suppose  all  these  acquired  dominions 
will  not  bring  a  penny  into  their  treasury,  what 
can  be  of  greater  consequence,  than  to  be  able  to 
maintain  a  mighty  army  out  of  their  new  con- 
quests, which,  before,  they  always  did  by  taxipg 
their  natural  subjects  ? 

How  shall  we  be  able  to  answer  it  to  king 
Charles  III.  that  while  we  pretend  to  endeavour 
restoring;  him  to  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  we 
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join  at  the  same  time  with  the  Dutch  to  deprive 
him  of  his  natural  right  to  the  Low-countries  ? 

fiut  suppose,  by  a  Dutch  barrier,  must  now  be 
understood  only  what  is  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
States;  yet,  even  under  this  acceptation  of  .the 
word,  nothing  was  originally  meant  except  a  bar- 
rier against  France;  whereas  several  towns  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch  in  this  treaty  can  be  of  no 
use  at  all  in  such  a  barrier.  And  tliis  is  the  senti- 
ment even  of  prince  Eugene  himself,  (the  present 
oracle  and  idol  of  the  party  here)  who  says,  that 
Dendermond,  Ostend,  and  the  castle  of  Gand, 
do  in  no  sort  belong  to  the  barrier ;  nor  can  be  of 
other  use  than  to  make  the  States*general  masters 
of  the  Low-countries,  and  hinder  their  trade  with 
England ;  and  farther,  that  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  know  very  well,  that 
to  fortify  Lier  and  Halle,  can  give  no  security  to 
the  States  as  a  barrier,  but  only  raise  a  jealousy 
in  the  people,  that  those  places  are  only  fortified 
in  order  to  block  up  Brussels,  and  the  other  great 
towns  of  Brabant. 

In  those  towns  of  Flanders  where  the  Dutch 
are  to  have  garrisons,  but  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  power  to  remain  to  the  king  of  Spain  after  a 
peace,  the  States  have  power  to  send  arms,  am- 
munition, and  victuals,  without  paying  customs ; 
under  which  pretence,  they  will  engross  the  whole 
trade  of  those  towns,  exclusive  of  all  other  na- 
tions. 

This,  prince  Eugene  likewise  foresaw ;  and  fn 
his  observations  upon  this  treaty,  here  annexed, 
proposed  a  remedy  for  it. 

And  if  the  Dutch  shall  please  to  think  that  the 

whole 
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whole  Spanish  Netherlands  are  not  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier for  them,  I  know  no  remedy,  from  the  words 
of  this  treaty,  but  that  we  must  still  go  on  and 
conquer  for  them  as  long  as  they  please.  For  the 
queen  is  obliged,  whenever  a  peace  is  treated,  to 
procure  for  them  whatever  shall  be  thought  ne- 
cessary besides;  and  where  their  necessity  will 
terminate,  is  not  very  easy  to  foresee. 

Could  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects  conceive, 
that  in  the  towns  we  have  taken  for  the  Dutch, 
and  given  into  their  possession  as  a  barrier,  ei* 
ther  the  States  should  demand,  or  our  ministers 
allow,  that  the  subjects  of  Britain  should,  in 
respect  to  their  trade,  be  used  worse  than  they 
were  under  the  late  king  of  Spain  ?  yet  this  is  the 
fact^  as  monstrous  as  it  appears :  all  goods  going 
to,  or  comiug  from  Newport  or  Ostend,  are  tp 
pay  the  same  duties,  as  those  that  pass  by  the 
Schelde  under  the  Dutch  forts :  and  this,  in  effect, 
is  to  shut  out  all  other  nations  from  trading  to 
Flanders.  The  English  merchants  at  Bruges  com-^ 
plain,  that  after  they  have  paid  the  king  of  Spain's 
duty  for  goods  imported  at  Ostend,  the  same  goods 
are  made  liable  to  farther  duties,  when  they  are 
carried  thence  into  the  towns  of  the  Dutch  new 
conquests ;  and  desire  only  the  same  privileges  of 
trade  they  had  before  the  death  of  the  late  king  of 
3pain,  Charles  IL  And  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Dutch  have  already  taken  off  eight  per 
<;ent.  from  all  goods  they  send  to  the  Spanish  Flan* 
4ers,  but  left  it  still  upon  us. 

But  what  is  very  surprising,  in  the  very  same 
Article,  where  pur  good  friends  and  allies  ar^ 
•yhoUy  ^hutting  us  gut  from  trading  in  (hose  towns 

we 
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we  have  conquered  for  them  with  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  the  queen  is  obliged  to  procure,  that 
the  States  shall  be  used  as  favourably  in  their  trade 
over  all  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  as  her  own 
subjects,  or  as  the  people  most  favoured.  This  I 
humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys-play ;  "  Cross 
I  win,  and  pile  *  you  lose ;"  or  "  what's  yours  is 
mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my  own."  Now  if  it 
should  happen,  that  in  a  treaty  of  peace  some 
ports  or  towns  should  be  yielded  us  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  trade,  in  any  part  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, at  how  great  a  distance  soever,  I  suppose 
the  Dutch  would  go  on  with  their  boys-play,  and 
challenge  half  by  virtue  of  that  article  :  or  would 
they  be  content  with  military  government  and  the 
revenues,  and  reckon  them  among  what  shall  be 
thought  necessary  for  their  barrier  ? 

This  prodigious  article  is  introduced  as  subse- 
quent to  the  treaty  of  Munster,  made  about  the 
year  1648,  at  a  time  when  England  was  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  very  much  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. Those  parts  in  that  treaty,  so  unjust  in 
themselves,  and  so  prejudicial  to  our  trade,  ought, 
in  reason,  to  have  been  remitted,  rather  than  con- 
firtned  upon  us,  for  the  time  to  come.  But  this 
is  Dutch  partnership ;  to  share  in  all  our  beneficial 
bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs,  even 
from  those  which  we  have  got  for  them. 

In  one  part  of  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  among 
other  remarks  upon  this  treaty,  I  make  it  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  were  right,  in  point  of  policy  or 

*  The  two  sides  of  our  coin  were  once  nominally  distinguished 
by  cross  aad  pile,  as  they  are  now  by  beads  and  taiUu     H. 
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prudence,  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  be  a  gua- 
rantee to  our  succession ;  because  by  that  means 
we  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  legislature  to 
alter  the  succession,  how  much  soever  the  neces>- 
fiity  of  the  kingdom  may  require  it  ?  To  comply 
with  the  cautions  of  some  people,  I  explained  my 
meaning  in  the  following  editions.  I  was  assured, 
that  my  lord  chief  justice  affirmed,  that  passage 
was  treason.  One  of  my  answerers,  I  think,  de- 
cides as  favourably;  and  I  am  told  that  para^ 
graph  was  read  very  lately  during  a  debate,  with 
a  comment  in  very  injurious  terms,  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  spared.  That  the  legislature 
should  have  power  to  change  the  succession,  when- 
ever the  necessities  of  the  kingdom  require,  is  so 
very  useful  toward  preserving  our  religion  and 
liberty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  recant  The 
worst  of  this  opinion  is,  that  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears to  be  whiggish  ;  but  the  distinction  is  thus  : 
the  whigs  are  for  changing  the  succession  when 
they  think  fit,  although  the  entire  legislature  do 
not  consent ;  I  think  it  ought  never  to  be  done 
but  upon  great  necessity,  and  that  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  whole  legislature.  Do  these  gentle^ 
men  of  rev6lution  principles  think  it  impossible, 
that  we  should  ever  have  occasion  again  to  change 
our  succession?  and  if  such  an  accident  should 
fall  out,  must  we  have  no  remedy  until  the  Seven 
Provinces  will  give  their  consent  ?  Suppose  that 
this  virulent  party  among  us  were  as  able,  as  some 
are  willing,  to  raise  a  rebellion  for  reinstating  them 
in  power,  and  would  apply  themselves  to  the 
Dutch,  as  guarantees  of  our  succession,  to  assist 
them  with  all  their  force,  under  pretence  that  the 
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queen  and  ministry,  ^  great  majoritj  of  both 
houses,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were  for  bring- 
ing over  France,  popery,  and  the  pretender? 
Their  high  mightinesses  would,  as  I  take  it,  be 
sole  judges  of  the  controversy,  and  probably  de- 
cide it  so  well,  that  in  some  time  we  might  have 
the  happiness  of  becoming  a  province  to  Holland. 
I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  there  are  two  qua- 
lities necessary  to  a  reader,  before  his  judgment 
should  be  allowed ;  these  are,  common  honesty, 
and  common  sense  ;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph  in  my  discourse, 
unless  be  were  utterly  destitute  of  one  or  both. 

The  presumptive  successor,  and  her  immediate 
heirs,  have  so  established  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
for  their  piety,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  that  no 
necessity  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  appear  in  their 
days ;  but  I  must  still  insist,  that  it  is  a  diminu- 
tion to  the  independency  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  to  call  at  every  door  for  help  to  put 
our  laws  in  execution.  And  we  o\ight  to  eonsi^ 
der,  that  if  in  ages  to  come  such  a  prince  should 
happen  to  be  in  succession  to  our  throne,  as  should 
be  entirely  unable  to  govern  ;  that  very  motive 
might  incline  our  guarantees  to  support  him,  the 
more  effectually  to  bring  the  rivals  of  their  trad« 
into  confusion  and  disorder. 

But  to  return :  the  queen  is  here  put  under  the 
unreasonable  obligation  of  being  guarantee  of  the 
whole  barrier  treaty ;  of  the  Dutch  having  posses- 
sion of  the  said  barrier,  and  the  revenues  thereof, 
before  a  peace ;  of  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  that  thq 
States ^hall  possess  their  barrier,  even  before  king 

Charles 
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Charles  is  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
although  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  grand  alliancfe| 
her  majesty  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  any  thing 
of  this  nature,  except  in  a  general  treaty. 

All  kings,  princes,  and  states  are  invited  to  en- 
ter into  this  treaty,  and  to  be  guarantees  of  it$ 
execution.  This  article,  though  very  frequent  in 
treaties,  seems  to  look  very  oddly  in  that  of  the 
barrier.  Popish  princes  are  here  invited,  among 
others,  to  become  guarantees  of  our  protestant 
succession ;  every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must 
be  entreated  to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
upoa  her  throne.  The  king  of  Spain  is  invited 
particularly,  and  by  name,  to  become  guarantee 
of  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  by  which  his  allies, 
who  pretend  to  fight  his  battles  and  recover  his 
dominions,  strip  him  in  effect  of  all  his  ten  pro- 
vinces ;  a  clear  reason  why  they  never  sent  any 
forces  to  Spain,  and  why  the  obligation,  not  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  until  that 
entire  monarchy  was  yielded  as  a  preliminary,  was 
struck  out  of  the  counter-project  by  the  Dutch. 
They  fought  only  in  Flanders,  because  there  they 
only  fought  for  themselves.  King  Charles  must 
needs  accept  this  invitation  very  kindly,  and  stand 
by  with  great  satisfaction,  while  the  Belgick  lion 
divides  the  prey,  and  assigns  it  all  to  himself.  I 
remember  there  was  a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  robbed 
a  farmer  of  his  poultry,  and  then  made  him  wait 
at  table,  while  they  devoured  his  victuals,  without 
giving  him  a  morsel ;  and  upon  his  expostulating! 
bad  only  for  answer,  "  Why,  sirrah,  are  we  not 
come  here  to  protect  you?"  And  thus  much  for  this 
g^neroi4S  invitation  to  all  kings  and  princes  to  lend 
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their  assistance,  and  become  guarantees^  out  of 
pure  good  nature,  for  securing  Flanders  to  the 
Dutch. 

In  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  no  care  was  taken  to 
oblige  the  French  king  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  succession  in  her  present  majesty ;  for  want  of 
which  point  being  then  settled,  France  refused  to 
acknowledge  her  for  queen  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  late  king's  death.  This  unaccountable  neglect 
(if  it  were  a  neglect)  is  here  called  an  omission*, 
^and  care  is  taken  to  supply  it  in  the  next  general 
treaty  of  peace.  J  mention  this  occasionally,  be- 
cause  I  have  some  stubborn  doubts  within  me^ 
whether  it  were  a  wilful  omission  or  not  Neither 
do  I  herein  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory  of 
his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any 
imputation  upon  this  matter.  But  when  I  recol- 
lect the  behaviour^  the  language,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  some  certain  persons  in  those  days,  and 
compare  them  with  that  omission  ;  I  am  tempted 
to  draw  some  conclusions,  which  a  certain  party 
would  be  more  ready  to  call  false  and  malicious, 
than  to  prove  them  so. 

I  must  here  take  leave  (because  it  will  not  other- 
wise fall  in  my  way)  to  say  a  few  words  in  return 
to  a  gentleman,  I  know  not  of  what  character  or 
calling,  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  write 
three  discourses  against  that  treatise  of  The  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  &c.  and  promises,  for  my  com- 
rfbrt,  to  conclude  all  in  a  fourth.  I  pity  answerer! 
with  all  my  heart,  for  the  many  disadvantages 
they  Jie  under.     My  book  did  a  world  of  mischief 

*  Article  XX. 
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(as  he  calls  it)  before  his  first  part  could  possibly 
come  out ;  and  so  went  on  through  the  kingdom, 
while  his  limped  slowly  after ;  and  if  it  arrived  at 
all,  was  too  late;  for  people^s  opinions  were  already 
fixed.  His  manner  of  answering  me  is  thus:  of 
those  facts  which  he  pretends  to  examine,  some  he 
resolutely  denies,  other  he  endeavours  to  extenu- 
ate ;  and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  such  unnatural 
terms,  that  I  would  engage,  by  the  same  method, 
to  disprove  any  history  either  ancient  or  modern. 
Then  the  M^hole  is  interlarded  with  a  thousand  in- 
jurious epithets  and  appellations,  which  heavy 
writers  are  forced  to  make  use  of,  as  a  supply  for 
that  want  of  spirit  and  genius  they  are  not  born 
to  :  yet,  after  all,  he  allows  a  very  great  point  for 
which  I  contend,  confessing,  in  plain  words,  that 
the  burden  of  the  war  has  chiefly  lain  upon  us ; 
and  thinks  it  sufficient  for  the  Dutch,  that  next 
to  England  they  have  born  the  greatest  share. 
And  is  not  this  the  great  grievance  of  which  the 
whole  kingdom  complains  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  my  intelligence  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  ; 
and  some  of  it,  I  can  assure  him,  came  from  per- 
sons of  his  own  party,  although  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether so  inflamed.  Hitherto  therefore  the  matter 
is  pretty  equal,  and  the  world  may  believe  him  or 
me  as  they  please.  But  I  think  the  great  point  of 
controversy  between  us  is,  whether  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  things  follow  better  from  his  pre- 
mises or  mine?  And  there  I  will  not  be  satisfied, 
unless  he  will  allow  the  whole  advantage  to  be  on 
my  side.  Here  is  a  flourishing  kingdom  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  a  most  successful  and  glo- 
rious war  of  ten  years,  under  an  able,  diligent, 
VOL.  IV.  ¥f  and 
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and  loyal  ministry,  a  most  faithful,  just,  and  ge- 
nerous, commander,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
most  heartj^  reasonable,  and  sincere  allies.  This 
is  the  case,  as  that  author  represents  it.  I  have 
heard  a  story,  I  think  it  was  of  the  duke  of***, 
who,  playing  at  hazard  at  the  groom -porter's  in 
much  company,  held  in  a  great  many  hands  to- 
gether, and  drew  a  huge  heap  of  gold  ;  Uut,  in 
the  heat  of  play,  never  observed  a  sharper,  who 
came  once  or  twice  under  his  arm,  and  swept  a 
great  deal  of  it  into  his  hat ;  the  company  thought 
it  had  been  one  of  his  servants.  When  the  duke's 
hand  was  out,  they  were  talking  how  much  he 
had  won.  "  Yes,  said  he,  I  held  in  very  long ; 
yet  methinks  I  have  won  but  very  little."  They 
told  him  his  servant  had  got  the  rest  in  his  hat; 
and  then  he  found  he  was  cheated. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  most 
important  facts  that  I  have  advanced,  justified  by 
the  public  voice  ;  which,  let  this  author  do  what 
he  can,  will  incline  the  world  to  believe  that  I 
may  be  right  in  the  rest.  And  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  not  wilfully  Committed  the  least  mis- 
take. I  stopped  the  second  edition,  and  made 
all  possible  inquiries  among  those  who  I  thought 
could  best  inform  me,  in  order  to  correct  any  er- 
rour  I  could  hear  of;  I  did  the  same  to  the  third 
and  fourth  editions,  and  then  left  the  printer  to 
his  liberty.  This  I  take  for  a  more  effectual  an- 
swer to  all  cavils,  than  a  hundred  pages  of  con- 
troversy. 

But  what  disgusts  me  from  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  race  of  answerjobbers,  is,  that 
they  have  no  sort  of  conscience  in  their  dealings: 

■     •  t# 
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to  give  one  instance  in  this  gentleman's  third 
part,  which  I  have  been  lately  looking  into; 
when  I  talk  of  the  most  petty  princes,  he  says 
that  I  mean  crowned  heads ;  when  I  say  the  sol- 
diers of  those  petty  princes  are  ready  to  rob  or 
starve  at  home^  he  says  I  call  kings  and  crowned 
l)eads  robbers  and  highwaymen.  This  is  what 
the  whigs  call  answering  a  book. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  concerning  this 
author,  who  is  so  positive  in  asserting  his  own 
facts,  and  contradicting  mine;  he  affirms,  that 
the  business  of  Toulon  Avas  discovered  by  the 
clerk  of  a  certain  great  man,  who  was  then  se-' 
cretary  of  state.  It  is  neither  wise,  nor  for  the 
credit  of  his  party,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  that  se- 
cretary, or  of  that  clerk  ;  however,  so  it  happens 
that  nothing  relating  to  the  affair  of  Toulon  did 
ever  pass  through  that  secretary's  office  :  which  I 
here  affirm  with  great  phlegm,  leaving  the  epi- 
thets of  false,  scandalous,  villanous,  and  the  rest, 
to  the  author  and  his  fellows. 

But  to  leave  this  author ;  let  us  consider  the 
consequence  of  our  tiiumphs,  upon  which  some 
set  so  great  a  value,  as  to  think  that  nothing  lesa 
than  the  crown  can  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
merit  of  jthe  general.  We  have  not  enlarged  our 
dominions  by  one  foot  of  land  :  our  trade,  which 
made  us  considerable  in  the  world,  is  either  given 
up  by  treaties,  or  clogged  with  duties,,  which  in- 
terrupt and  daily  lessen  it.  We  see  the  whole  na- 
tion groaning  under  excessive  taxes  of  all  sorts, 
tp  raise  three  millions  of  money  for  payment  of 
the  interest  of  those  delfts  we  have  contracted. 

'   Ff2  Let 
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Let  us  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the  medal ;  \^ 
shall  see  our  neighbours,  who  in  their  utmost  dis* 
tress  called  for  our  assistance,  become  by  this 
treat}',  even  in  time  of  peace,  masters. of  a  more 
considerable  country  than  their  own ;  in  a  condi- 
tion to  strike  terrour  into  us,  with  fifty  thousand 
veterans  ready  to  invade  us  from  that  country, 
which  we  have  conquered  for  them ;  and  to  com- 
mit insolent  hostilities  upon  us  in  all  other  parts, 
as  they  have  lately  done  in  the  East  Indies. 


THE  BARRIER  TREATV 


BETWEEN 


IICR  MAJESTY  AND  THE  STATES-GENERAI^ 

JlIeR  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
lords  the  States-  general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
having  considered  how  much  it  concerns  the  quiet 
and  security  of  their  kingdoms  and  states,  and 
the  publick  tnmquillity,  to  maintain  and  to  se- 
cure on  one  side,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  in  such  manner  as  it  is  now  esta* 
blished  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces  should  have  a  strong  and  sufficient  bar- 
rier against  France  and  others  who  would  surprise 
or  attack  them:  and  her  majesty  and 'the  said 
States-general  apprehending  with  just  reason  the 

troubles 
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troubles  and  the  mischiefs  which  may  happen  in 
relation  to  this  succession,  if  at  any  time  there 
should  be  any  person,  or  any  power,  who  should 
call  it  in  question ;  and  that  the  countries  and 
states  of  the  said  lords  the  States-general  were 
not  furnished  with  such  a  barrier.  For  these  said 
reasons  her  said  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, although  in  the  vigour  of  her  age,  and  en- 
joying perfect  health  (in  which  may  God  preserve 
her  many  years)  out  of  an  effect  of  her  usual  pru- 
dence and  piety,  has  thought  fit  to  enter  with 
the  lords  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces into  a  particular  alliance  and  confederacy  ; 
the  principal  end  and  only  aim  of  which  shall  be 
the  publick  quiet  and  tranquillity  ;  and  to  prevent, 
by  measures  taken  in  time,  all  the  events  which 
might  one  day  excite  new  wars.  It  is  with  this 
view,  that  her  British  majesty  has  given  her  full 
power  to  agree  upon  some  articles  of  a  treaty,  in 
addition  to  the  treaties  and  alliances  that  she  hath 
already  with  the  lords  the  States-general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  to  her  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary,  Charles  viscount  Towns- 
end,  baron  of  Lynn-Regis,  privy  counsellor  of 
her  British  majesty,  captain  of  her  said  majesty's 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  her  lieutenant  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the  lords  the  States- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  sieurs 
John  de  Weldern,  lord  of  Valburg,  great  bailiff 
of  the  Lower  Betewe,  of  the  bo<ly  of  the  nobility 
of  the  province  of  Guelder;  Frederick  baron  of 
Reede,  lord  of  Lier,  St.  Anthony,  and  Per  Lee, 
of  tlie  order  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland;  Anthony  Heinsius, 

counsellor- 
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counsellor-pensionary  of  the  province  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland^  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and 
superinteridant  of  the  fiefs  of  the  same  provifacc; 
Cornelius  Van  Gheel,  lord  of  Spranbrook,  Bul- 
kesteyh,  &c. ;  Gedeoh  Hoeuft,  canon  of  thb 
chapter  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Utrecht,  ahd 
elected  counsellor  in  the  states  of  the  province  of 
Utrecht;  Hassel  Van  Sminia,  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  the  accounts  of  the  province  of  Fries- 
land  ;  Ernest  Ittersum,  lord  of  Osterbof,  of  thfe 
body  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  of  Overyssel; 
and  Wicher  Wichers,  senator  of  the  city  of  Gro- 
ningen  ;  all  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the  said 
lords  of  the  States-general  on  the  part  respectively 
of  the  provinces  of  Guelder,  Holland,  West- 
Friesland,  Zeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Gvierysscl, 
and  Groningen,  and  Ommelands,  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles  : 

ARTICLE    I. 

Th  e  treaties  of  peace,  friendship,  alliance  and 
confederacy  between  her  Britannick  majesty  and 
the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces  shall 
be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  present  treaty, 
and  shall  remain  in  their  former  force  arid  vigour, 
as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word. 

ARTICLE    IT. 

The  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  having 
been  settled  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  king 
William  III.  the  title  of  which  is,  "  An  act  for 
the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  se- 
curing 
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curing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject;" 
and  lately,  in  the  saxth  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  majesty,  this  succession  having  been  again 
^atabjished  and  confirmed  by  another  act  made 
for  th^  greater  security  of  her  majesty's  persan 
and  government,  and  the  succession  to  the  croM'jn 
of  Great  Britain,  &q. ;  in  the  Hne  of  the  njost 'se- 
rene house  of  Hanover,  ancj  in  the  person  of  tlje 
princess  Sophia,  and  of  her  heirs,  successors  and 
descendants,  male  and  female,  already  born  or 
to  be  born ;  and  although  no  power  hath  any 
right  to  oppose  the  laws  made  upon  this  subject 
by  th^  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  if 
it  shall  happen  nevertheless,  that  under  any  pre- 
tence, or  by  any  cause  whatever,  any  person  or 
any  power  or  state  may  pretend  to  dispute  the 
e^stablishment  which  the  parliament  hath  made  of 
the  aforesaid  succession  in  the  most  serene  hou^ 
of  Hanover,  to  oppose  the  said  succession,  to  as- 
,^t  or  favour  those  who  may  oppose  it,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  open  war,  or  by  fp* 
menting  seditions  and  conspiracies  against  her  pr 
him  to  whom  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  shall 
descend,  according  to  the  acts  aforesaid ;  the 
States-general  engage  and  promise  to  assist  an^d 
maintain  in  the  said  succession  her  or  him  to 
whom  it  shall  belong  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  of 
parliament,  to  assist  them  in  taking  possession,  if 
they  should  not  be  i.n  actual  possession,  apd  to 
oppose  those  who  would  disturb  them  in  the  taktog 
of  such  possession,'  or  in  the  actual  possession,  of 
the  aforesaid  succession. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Her  said  majesty  and  the  States-general,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fifth  article  of  the  alliance  con- 
cluded between  the  emperor,  the  late  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  States-general,  the  seventh 
of  Sef  tember,  1701,  will  employ  all  their  force 
to  recover  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Low- countries. 

ARTICLE    IV, 

And  farther,  they  will  endeavour  to  conquer 
as  many  towns  and  forts  as  they  can,  in  order  to 
their  being  a  barrier  and  security  to  the  said 
iStates, 

ARTICLJS    V. 

And  whereas,  according  to  the  ninth  article  of 
the  said  alliance,  it  is  to  be  agreed,  among  other 
matters,  how  and  in  what  mapne^  the  States  shall 
be  made  safe  by  means  of  this  barrier,  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  will  use  h.er  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  may  be  agreed, 
that  all  the  Spanish  Low-countries,  and  what 
else  may  be  found  necessary,  whether  conquered 
or  unconquered  places,  shall  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
the  States. 

ARTICLE    VI» 

That  to  this  end  their  high  mightinesses  shall 
have  the  liberty  to  put  and  keep  garrison,  to 
chanL>t\  :iLigii:ent,  and  diminish  it,  as  they  shall 
]ud^.>  prc^ptT,  in  the  places  following:  namely, 
Kewpojt,  Furnes,  with  the  fort  of  Knocke,  Ypres, 

Menia.  the  town  and  citadel  of  Lisle,  Tournay 

....  .    ■  ■  ■  '  J 
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•and  its  citadel,  Conde,  Valenciennes;  and  the 
places  which  sliall  from  henceforward  be  con* 
quered  from  France,  Maubeuge,  Charleroy,  Na- 
mur  and  its  citadel,  Lier,  Halle,  to  fortify  the 
ports  off  Perle,  Philippe,  Damme,  the  castle  of 
Gand,  ^nd  Dendermonde.  The  fort  of  St/  Donas 
being  joined  to  the  fortification  of  the  Since,  and 
being  entirely  incorporated  with  it,  shall  remain 
and  be  yielded  in  property  to  the  States.  The 
fort  of  Rodenhuyse  on  this  side  Gand  shall  be 
demolished. 

ARTICLE    VIT. 

The  said  States- general  may,  in  case  of  an  ap- 
parent attack,  or  war,  put  as  many  troops  as 
they  shall  think  necessary  in  all  the  towns,  places, 
and  forts  in  the  Spanish  Low-countries,  where 
the  reason  of  war  shall  require  it. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

They  may  likewise  send  into  the  towns,  forts, 
and  places,  where  they  shall  have  their  garrisons, 
without  any  hindrance  and  without  paying  any 
duties,  provisions,  ammunitions  of  war,  arms, 
and  artillery,  materials  for  the  fortifications,  and 
^11  that  shall  be  found  convenient  and  necessary 
for  the  said  garrisons  and  fortifications. 

ARTICLE  jx. 

-  The  said  States-general  shall  also  have  liberty  to 
appoint,  in  the  towns,  forts,  and  places  of  their 
Jjarrier,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sixth  article, 
where  they  may  have  garrisons,  such  governors 
^n4  ppimn^nders,  majors  and  other  officers,   as 

they 
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they  shall  find  proper,  who  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  other  orders^  whatsoever  they  be,  or  from 
whencesoever  they  may  come,  relating  to  the  se- 
curity and  military  goveiiimcnt  of  the  said  placei^ 
but  only  to  those  of  their  high  mightinesses  (ex- 
clusive of  all  others) ;  still  preserving  the  rights, 
and  privileges,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  political, 
of  king  Charles  the  third. 

ARTICLE  X, 

That,  besides,  the  States  shall  have  liberty  to 
fortify  the  said  towns,  places,  and  forts  which 
belong  to  them,  and  repair  the  fortifications  of 
them  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  neces- 
'  sary ;  and  farther  to  do  whatjever  shall  be  useful 
for  their  defence. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  States-general  shall  have 
all  the  revenues  of  the  towns,  places,  jurisdictions, 
and  their  dependencies,  which  they  shall  have  for 
their  barrier  from  France,  which  were  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown  6f  Spain  at  the  tinfte  of 
the  death  of  the  late  ki«g  Charics  11;  and,  be- 
sides, a  million  of  livres  shall  l>e  settled  for  tlie 
payment  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  every 
three  months  out  of  the  clearest  revenues  of  the 
Spanish  Low-countries,  which  the  said  king  was 
then  in  possession  of;  both  which  are  for  main- 
itaining  the  garrisons  of  the  States,  and  for  sup- 
plying the  fortifications,  as  also  the  magazines, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  in  the  towns  and 
places  above  mentioned.  And,  that  the  said  re- 
venues may  be  sufficient  to  support  these  ex- 
penses 
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J^tiite^  endeavours  shall  be  uded  for  enlarging 
^e  dependencies  and  jurisdictions  aforesaid  ai 
much  as  possible;  and  particularly,  for  including^ 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  Ypres,  that  of  Cassel,  and 
the  forest  of  Niepe ;  and  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
Lidle,  the  jurisdiction  of  Dduay,  both  having  been 
so  joined  before  the  present  war. 

ARTICLE  xir. 

That  no  town,  fort,  place,  or  country  of  the 
Spanish  Low-countries  shall  be  granted,  trans- 
ferred, or  given,  or  descend  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of  France,  tieithet 
t)y  virtue  of  any  gift,  sale,  exchange,  marriage^ 
a^eement,  inheritance,  succession  by  will,  ct 
through  Want  of  will,  from  no  title  whatsoever, 
iiot  in  any  other  manner  Whatsoever,  iior  be  put 
into  the  power,  or  under  the  autiiority,  of  ih* 
most  Christian  king,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of 
France. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

And  whereas  the  said  States-gehef al,  it-  cons- 
equence of  the  ninth  article  of  the  said  alKancd, 
^re  to  make  a  convention  or  treaty  with  kin^ 
Charles  the  third,  for  putting  the  States  in  a  co6»-» 
dition  of  saftt'y  by  means  of  the  said  barrier,  the 
tjueen  of  Great  Britain  Will  do  what  depends  upon 
lier,  that  all  the  foregoing  particulars  relffting  tb 
•the  barrier  of  the  States  may  be  inserted  in  the 
aforesaid  treaty  or  convention ;  and  that  her  said 
majesty  Will  continue  her  good  offices,  until  the 
abovementioned  convention  between  the  States 
lind  the  said  king  Charles  the  third  be  concluded 

agreeably 
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agreeably  to  what  is  beforementioned :  and  that 
her  majesty  \vill  be  guarantee  of  the  said  treaty 
or  convention. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

And,  that  the  said  States  may  enjoy  from  hence- 
forward, as  much  as  possible,  a  barrier  for  the 
Spanish  Low-countries,  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  put  their  garrisons  in  the  towns  already  taken, 
and  which  may  hereafter  be  so,  before  the  peace 
be  concluded  and  ratified.  And  in  the  mean  time 
the  said  king  Charles  III.  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  said  Spanish  Low- 
countries,  neither  entirely  nor  in  part:  and  during 
that  time  the  queen  shall  a3sist  their  high  migh- 
tinesses to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues,  and  to  find  the  million  of  livres  a  yev 
abovementioncd. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

And  whereas  their  high  mightinesses  have  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  fourteenth 
article, 4hat  the  river  Schelde,  as  also  the  canals  of 
Sas,  Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  bordering 
thereupon,  should  be  kept  shut  on  the  side  of  the 
States : 

And  in  the  fifteenth  article,  that  the  ships  and 
commodities  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  har* 
hours  of  Flanders  shall  be  and  remain  charged  with 
all  such  imposts,  and  other  duties,  as  are  raised 
upon  commodities  going  and  coming  along  the 
Schelde,  and  the  other  canals  abovementioned : 

The  queen  of  Great  Britain  promises  and  en- 
gages, that  their  high  mightinesses  shall  never  be 

disturbed 
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disturbed  in  their  right  and  possession  in  that  re- 
spect, neither  directly  nor  indirectly ;  as  also,  that 
the  commerce  shall  not,  in  prejudice  of  the  said 
treaty,  be  made  more  easy  by  the  seaports  than  by 
the  rivers,  canals,  and  mouths  of  the  sea,  on  the 
side  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly. 

And  whereas,  by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
articles  of  the  same  treaty  of  Munster,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Spain^  is  obliged  to  treat  the  subjects 
of  their  high  mightinesses  as  favourably  as  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Hans-towns, 
who  were  then  the  people  most  favourably  treated; 
her  Britannick  majesty  and  their  high  mightinesses 
promise  likewise  to  take  care,  that  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  their  high  mightinesses,  shall 
be  treated  in  the  Spanish  Low-ceuntries  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  kingdoms  and  states  belonging  to  it, 
equally  and  as  well  the  one  as  the  other,  as  the 
people  most  favoured. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

The  said  queen  and  States-general  oblige  them- 
selves to  furnish  by  sea  and  land  the  succours  and 
assistance  necessary  to  maintain  by  force  her  said 
majesty  in  the  quiet  possession  of  her  kingdoms ; 
and  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover  in  the  said 
succession,  in  the  manner  it  is  settled  by  the  acts 
of  parliament  beforementioned ;  and  to  maintain 
the  said  States-general  in  the  possession  of  the 
said  barrier. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

vAfter  the  ratificationsi  of  the  treaty,  a  particular 

convention^ 
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eonvention  shall  be  made  of  the  conditions,  by 
which  the  said  queen  and  the  said  lords  the  States- 
general  will  engage  themselves  to  furnish  the  suc- 
cours which  shall  be  thought  necessary,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

If  her  British  majesty,  or  the  States-general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  be  attacked  by  any  body 
whatsoever  by  reason  of  this  convention,  they  shall 
mutually  assist  one  another  with  all  their  forces, 
and  become  guarantees  of  the  execution  of  the 
said  convention. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

There  shall  be  invited  and  admitted  into  the 
present  treaty,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  who  shall  be  willing  to  enter 
into  the  same,  particularly  his  imperial  majesty, 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  And  her  British  majesty  and  the  States* 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  each  of  them 
in  particular,  shall  be  permitted  to  require  and  in*- 
vite  those  whom  they  shall  think  fit  to  require  and 
invite,  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  to  be  guaran-» 
tees  of  its  execution. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

And  as  time  has  shown  the  omission  which  was 
made  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Ryswick  in  the  year 
1697,  between  England  and  France,  in  respect  of 
the  right  of  the  succession  of  England  in  the  per- 
son of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britjaid, 
now  reigning;  and  that,  for  want  of  liaving. set- 
tled 


tied  in  that  treaty  this  itidisputtaijile  right  .pfiber 
majesty,  France  refused  to  acknowledge  hejr  fpr 
queen  af  (Greait  'BiStaiH  after  the  death  of  the  late 
king  William  III.  of  .glorious  memory;  her  ma- 
jesty the  4speen  of  Grueat  jBritain,  and  the  lords 
the  States- general  of  the  United  Provinces,  do 
agree,  and  -engage  then>selves  likewise,  not  to 
enter  into  anny  negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace 
witH  France,  before  the  title  of  her  majesty  to 
the  crown  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  as  also  the  right  of 
succession  of  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  aforesaid  crown,  in  the  manner  it  is  settled 
and  established  by  the  beforementioned  acts  of 
parliament,  be  fully lacknowledged  as  a  pielimi- 
nary  by  France,  and  thalt  France  has4)romifled  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  out  of  its  domiiiions  the 
person  who  pretends  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain;; 
and  that  no  negotiation  or  formal  discussion  of 
the  articles  of  the  said  treaty  of  .peace  >shall  :be 
entered  into  but  jointly,  and  at  the  ^ame  lime, 
with  the  said  queen,  or  with  her  ministers. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

Her  British  majesty  and  the  lords  the  States-^ 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  ratify  aad 
confirm  .all  that  is  contained  in  :the  present  treaty 
within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to  ;be  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  the  signing.  In  testimony  where- 
of the  underwritten  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  her  British  majesty,  and  th« 
deputies  of  the  lords  the  States-general,  have 
signed  this  present  treaty,  .and. havje  affixed  therr 
seals  theteunto. 

At 
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At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  year 

1709. 

(L.  S.)  Townshend. 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede. 
(L.  S.)  G.  Hoeuft 
(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Ittersum. 
(L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderen- 
(L.  S.)  A.  Heinsius. 
(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia. 
(L.  S.)  W.  Wichers. 


THE  SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

As  in  the  preliminary  articles  signed  here  at  the 
Hague  the  28th  of  May  1709,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  imperial  majesty,  of  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  lords  the  States* 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  it  is  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  that  the  lords  the  States- 
general  shall  have,  with  entire  property  and  sove- 
reignty, the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  according 
to  the  fifty-second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster 
of  the  year  1648 ;  as  also,  that  the  garrisons  which 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  on  the  part  of  the  lords 
the  States-general,  in  the  town  of  Huy,  the  citadel 
of  Liege,  and  the  town  of  Bonne,  shall  remain 
there,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  agreed  upon  with 
his  imperial  majesty  and  the  empire :  and^  as  the 
barrier  which  is  this  day  agreed  upon  in  the  prin- 
cipal treaty  for  the  mutual  guarantee  betweea  her 
British  majesty  and  the  lords  the  States-general, 
cannot  give  to  the  United  Provinces  the  safety 
for  which  it  is  established,  unless  it  be  well  sen 

cured 
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eured  from  one  end  to  the  otl^r,  and  that  the 
communication  of  it  be  well  joined  together,  for 
which  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  and  the  gar- 
risons in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  Huy,  and  Bonne 
are  absolutely  necessary  (experience  having  thrice 
shown,  that  France  having  a  design  to  attack  the 
United  Provinces,  has  made  use  of  the  places 
abovementioned,  in  order  to  come  at  them,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  said  provinces).  And  far- 
ther, as  in  respect  to  the  equivalent  for  which  the 
upper  quarter  of  Guelder  is  to  be  yielded  to  the 
United  Provinces,  according  to  the  fifty-second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster  abovementioned, 
his  majesty  king  Charles  III.  will  be  much  more 
gratified  and  advantaged  in  other  places  than  that 
equivalent  can  avail:  to  the  end  therefore  that  the 
lords  of  the  States-general  may  have  the  upper 
quarter  of  Guelder  with  entire  property  and  sove- 
reignty ;  and  that  the  said  upper  quarter  of  Guel- 
der may  be  yielded  in  this  manner  to  the  said  lords 
the  States-general,  in  the  convention,  or  the  treaty 
that  they  are  to  make  with  his  majesty  king 
Charles  III.  according  to  the  thirteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day ;  as  also  that 
their  garrisons  in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  in  that  ot 
Huy,  and  in  Bonne,  may  remain  there,  until  it  be 
otherwise  agreed  upon  with  his  imperial  majesty 
and  the  empire ;  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  engages  herself,  and  promises  by  this  se- 
parate article,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  as 
if  it  was  inserted  in  the  principal  treaty,  to  make 
the  same  efforts  for  all  this,  as  she  has  engi^ed 
herself  to  make  for  the  obtaining  the  barrier  in 
the  Spanish  Low-countries.   In  testimony  wherect 

NOL.  IV.  O  g  tkQ 
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the  underwritten  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  her  British  majesty,  and  de- 
puties of  the  lords  the  States- general,  have  signed 
the  present  separate  article,  and  have  affixed  their 
seals  thereunto. 
At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,  1709. 

(L.  S,)  Townshend. 

(L.  S.)  J.  B- Van  Reede, 

(L.  S.)  G.  Hoeuft. 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Ittersum. 

(L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderen. 

(L.  S.)  A.  Heinsius. 

(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia. 

(L.  S.)  W.  Wichers. 


THE  SECOND  SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

As  the  lords  the  States- general  have  represented, 
that  in  Flanders  the  limits  between  Spanish  Flan- 
ders and  that  of  the  States  are  settled  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  States 
is  extremely  narrow  there;  so  that  in  some  places 
the  territory  of  Spanish  Flanders  extends  itself  to 
the  fortifications,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the 
places,  towns,  and  forts  of  the  States,  which  oc-^ 
casions  many  inconveniences,  as  has  been  seen  by 
an  example  a  httle  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  when  a  fort  was  designed  to  have 
been  built  under  the  cannon  of  the  Sas  Van  Gand, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  upon  the  territory  of 
Spain :  and  as  it  is  necessary,  for  avoiding  these 
and  other  sorts  of  inconveniences,  that^the  lands 
of  the  States  upon  the  confines  of  Flanders  should 
be  enlarged,  and  that  the  places,  towns,  and  forts 

should 
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lid  by  that  means  be  better  covered :  her 
ish  majesty,  entering  into  the  just  motives 
he  said  lords  the  States- general  in  this  res- 
^  promises  and  engages  herself  by  this  se- 
ite  article,  that  in  the  convention  which  the 
lords  the  States-general  are  to  make  with  his 
3sty  king  Charles  the  third,  she  will  assist 
n,  as  that  it  may  be  agreed,  that  by  the  ces- 
to  the  said  lords  the  States-general  of  the 
)erty  of  an-  extent  of  land  necessary  to  ob- 
e  such  like  and  other  inconveniences,  their 
ts  in  Flanders  shall  be  enlarged  more  con- 
iently  for  their  security;  and  those  of  the 
aish  Flanders  removed  farther  from  their 
ns,  places,  and  forts,  to  the  end  that  these 
Y  not  be  so  exposed  any  more.  In  testimony 
;reof,  the  underwritten  ambassador  extraor- 
iry  and  plenipotentiary  of  her  British  majesty, 
deputies  of  the  lords  the  States- general,  have 
led  the  present  separate  article,  and  have  af- 
d  then-  seals  thereunto. 
Lt  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,   1709. 

(L.  S.)  Townshend. 

(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede^ 

(L.  S.)  A.  Heinsius. 

(L.  S.)  G.  Hoeuft. 

(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia. 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Ittersum, 


G  g  2  r/ic 
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The  Articles  of  the  Counter-project,  ^eMch 
were  struck  out  or  altered  by  the  Dutch  m 
the  Barrier  Treaty ;  rvith  some  Remarks. 

ARTICLE  VX. 

To  this  end  their  high  mightinesises  shall  have 
power  to  put  and  keep  garrisons  in  the  follow- 
ing places^  viz.  Newport,  Knocke,  Menin,  the 
citadel  of  Lisle,  Tournay,  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
Namur  and  its  citadel,  Lier,  Halle,  to  fortify  the 
fort  of  Perle,  Damme,  and  the  castle  of  Gand. 

REMARKS, 

In  the  barrier  treaty,  the  States  added  the  fol* 
lowing  places  to  those  mentioned  in  this  article, 
viz.  Fumes,  Ypres,  towns  of  Lisle,  Maubeugc^ 
Charleroy,  Philippe,  fort  of  St  Donas  (which 
is  to  foe  in  property  to  the  States),  and  the  fort 
of  Rhodenhuysen  to  be  demolished.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  other  places,  Dendermond  is  the 
kfey  of  all  Brabant ;  and  the  demolishing  of  the 
fbrt  of  Rhodenhuysen,  situate  between  Gand 
and  Sas  Van  Gand,  can  only  serve  to  defraud 
the  king  of  Spain  of  the  duties  upon  goods  im* 
ported  and  exported  there. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  said  States  may  put  into  the  said  towns, 
forts,  and  places,  and  in  case  of  open  war 
with  France,  into  all  the  other  towns,  places, 
and  forts,  whatever  troops  the  reason  of  war 
shall  require. 

REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

But  in  the  barrier  treaty  it  is  said :  in  case  of 
an  apparent  attack^  or  war,  without  specifying 
against  France :  neither  is  the  number  of  troops 
limited  to  what  the  reason  of  war  shall  require, 
but  what  the  States  shall  think  necessary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Besides  some  smaller  differences)  ends  with  a 
salvD,  not  only  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
rights  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  likewise  for  his 
revenues  in  the  said  towns ;  which  revenues  in 
the  barrier  treaty  are  all  given  to  the  States. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  revenues  of  the  chattellanies  and  depen^ 
dencies  of  the  towns  and  places,  which  the 
States  shall  have  for  their  barrier  against  France, 
and  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  at  the  late  king  of  Spain's  death, 
shall  be  settled  to  be  a  fund  for  maintaining 
garrisons,  and  providing  for  the  fortifications 
and  magazines,  and  other  liecessary  charges  of 
the  said  towns  of  the  barrier. 

REMARKS. 

I  desire  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  where  he 
will  see  how  prodigiously  it  is  enlarged. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

All  this  to  be  without  prejudice  to  such  other 
tieaties  and  conventions  as  the  queen  of  Great 
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Britain  and  their  high  mightinesses  may  think 
fit  to  make  for  the  future  with  the  said  king 
Charles  the  third,  relating  .to  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands, or  to  the  said  barrier. 

■ 

ARTICLE  XV.    . 

And  to  the  end  th^t  the .  said.  States  may  en- 
joy at  present  as  much  as  it  is  possible  a  barrier 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  put  their  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns 
already  taken,  or  that  may  .be  taken,  before  a 
peace  be  made. 

REMARKS. 

These  two  articles  are  not  in  the  barrier  treaty, 
but  two  others  in  their  stead  ;  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  And  indeed  it  was  highly  necessary 
for  the  Dutch  to  strike  put  the  former  of  these 
articles,  when  so  great  a  part  of  the  treaty  is  so 
highly  and  manifestly  prejudicial  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  espe- 
cially in  the  two  articlies  inserted  in  the  place 
of  these,  which  I  desire  the  reader  will  ex- 
amine. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

And  whereas  by  the  fifth  and  ninth  articles  of 
the  alliance  between  the  emperor,  the  late  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fhe  States-gen^ralr  con- 
cluded the  seventh  qf  September,  1701,  jt  is 
agreed  and  stipulated,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  in  Italy,  shall  be  recovered 

from  the  possession  of  France,  ag  being  of  tb^ 

last 
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last  consequence  to  the  trade  of  both  nations,  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  for  a  barrier  for 
the  States  general;  therefore  the  said  queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  States-general  agree  and 
oblige  themselves  ilot  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion or  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before  the  res- 
titution of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
with  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  Italy  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Low-countries, 
with  the  other  towns  and  places  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France  abovementioned  in  this  treaty ; 
and  also  after  the  manner  specified  in  this  treaty ; 
as  likewise  all  the  rest  of  the  entire  monarchy 
of  Spain  be  yielded  by  France  as  a  preli- 
minary. 

ARTICLE  xxir. 

And  whereas  experience  has  shown  of  what 
importance  it  is  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  that  the  fortress  and  port  of  Dunkirk 
should  not  be  in  the  possession  of  France  in  the 
condition  they  are  at  present;  the  subjects  of 
both  nations  having  undergone  such  great  losses, 
and  suffered  so  much  in  their  trade  by  the  prizes 
taken  from  them  by  privateers  set  out  from  that 
port :  insomuch  that  France  by  her  unmeasurable 
ambition  may  be  always  tempted  to  make  some 
enterprises  upon  the  territories  of  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  high  mightinesses,  and 
interrupt  the  publick  repose  and  tranquillity ;  for 
the  preservation  of  which,  and  the  balance  of 
Europe  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
the  allies  engaged  themselves  in  this  long,  and 
burdensome   vyafj    therefore   the  said   queen  of 
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Great  Britain  and  their  high  mightinesses  agrct 
and  oblige  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiation or  treaty  of  peace  vyith  France,  before 
it  shall  be  yielded  and  stipulated  by  France  as  a 
preliminary,  that  all  the  fortifications  of  the  said 
town  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  forts  that  depend  upon 
it,  be  entirely  demolished  and  rased,  and  that 
the  port  be  entirely  ruined  and  rendered  imprac* 
ticable. 

REMARKS. 

These  two  articles  are  likewise  omitted  in  the 
barrier  treaty;  whereof  the  first  regards  parti- 
cularly the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
the  other  about  demolishing  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  is  something  strange,  that  the  late  mi- 
nistry, whose  advocates  raise  such  a  clamour 
about  the  necessity  of  recovering  Spain  from  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  should  suffer  the  Dutch  to 
strike  out  this  article,  which  I  think  cleariy 
shoH^s  the  reason  why  the  States  never  troubled 
themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  reducing  Spain, 
or  even  recovering  Milan,^  Naples,  and  Sicily, 
to  the  emperor,  hut  were  wholly  fixed  upon 
the  conquest  of  Flanders,  because  they  had  de- 
termined those  provinces  as  a  property  for  thfiiih 
selves. 

As  for  the  irticle  about  demolishing  Dunkirk, 
I  am  not  at  Ul  surprised  to  find  it  struck  out; 
the  destruction  of  that  place,  although  it  would 
be  useful  to  the  States,  does  more  nearly  import 
Britain,  aud  was  therefore  a  point  that  such  roj? 
nisteis  could  more  easily  get  over. 


The 
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The  Sentiments  of  Prince  Eugene  ofSavby^  and 
of  the  Count  de  Zinzendorf,  relating  to 
the  Barrier  of  the  States-general^  to  the  upper 
Quarter  of  Guelder,  and  to  the  Towns  of  the 
JElectorate  of  Cologn,  and  of  the  Bishoprick  of 
Liege. 

Although  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Barcelona,  upon  the  mat- 
ters above-mentioned,  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
give  directions  for  what  follows ;  notwithstanding^ 
the  prince  and  court  above-mentioned,  consi- 
dering  the  present  state  of  affairs,  are  of  the 
following  opinion : 

JFirst,  that  the  counter-project  of  England,  re- 
lating to  the  places  where  the  States-general  may 
put  and  keep  garrisons,  ought  to  be  followed, 
except  Lier,  Halle  to  fortify,  and  the  castle  of 
Gand.  Provided  likewise,  that  the  sentiments 
of  England  be  particularly  conformed  to,  re- 
lating to  Dendermond  and  Ostend,  as  places  in 
nowise  belonging  to  the  barrier;  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  castle  of  Gand,  can  only  serve  to 
make  the  States-general  masters  of  the  Low- 
countries,  and  hinder  trade  with  England.  And 
as  to  Lier  and  Halle,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  country  know  that  these  towns  cannot 
give  any  security  to  the  States-general ;  but  can 
only  make  people  believe,  that  these  places  being 
fortified  would  rather  serve  to  block  up  Brussels 
and  the  other  great  cities  of  Brabant. 

Secondly,   as  to  what  is  said  in  the  seventh 

article 
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article  of  the  counter-project  of  England,  relating 
to  the  augmentation  of  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
the  barrier  in  case  of  an  open  war;  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  opinions  of  the  said  prince  and 
count ;  who  think  likewise,  that  there  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  eighth  article,  that  no  goods  or 
merchandise  should  be  sent  into  the  towns  where 
the  States-general  shall  have  garrisons,  nor  be 
comprehended  under  the  names  of  such  things  as 
the  said  garrisons  and  fortifications  shall  have 
need  of.  And  to  this  end  the  said  things  shall 
he  inspected  in  those  places  where  they  are  to 
pass;  as  likewise  the  quantity  shall  be  settled 
that  the  garrisons  may  want. 

Thirdly,  as  to  tjie  ninth  article  relating  to  the 
governors  and  commanders  of  those  towns,  forts, 
and  places  where  the  States-general  shall  have 
their  garrisons ;  the  said  prince  and  count  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  governors  and  comman- 
ders ought  to  take  an  oath  as  well  to  the  king  of 
Spain  as  to  the  States-general :  but  they  may 
take  a  particular  oath  to  the  latter,  that  they 
will  not  admit  foreign  troops  without  their  con- 
sent;  and  that  they  will  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  snld  States  in  whatever  regards  the  military 
power.  But  at  the  same  time  they  ought  ex- 
clusively to  promise  the  king  of  Spain,  that  they 
M  ill  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  law,  civil 
power,  revenues,  or  any  other  matters,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  unless  at  the  desire  of  the  king's 
officers  to  assist  them  in  the  execution ;  in  which 
case  the  said  commanders  should  be  obliged 
not  to  refuse  them. 

Fourthly,  a^  to  the  tenth  article  there  is  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  be  added,  unless  that  the  States-general 
tnay  repair  and  increase  the  fortifications  of  the 
towns,  places,  and  forts  where  they  shall  have 
their  garrisons ;  but  this  at  their  own  expense. 
Otherwise,  under  that  pretext,  they  might  seize 
all  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  eleventh  article  they  think  the 
States  ought  not  to  have  the  revenues  of  the  chat- 
tellanies  and  dependencies  of  these  towns  and 
places,  which  are  to  be  their  barrier  against 
France  ;•  this  being  a  sort  of  sovereignty,  and 
very  prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
economy  of  the  country.  But  the  said  prince 
and  count  are  of  opinion,  that  the  States-general 
ought  to  have,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  gar- 
risons and  fortifications,  a  sum  of  money  of  a 
million  and  half,  or  two  miUions  of  florins,  which 
they  ought  to  receive  from  the  king's  officers,  who 
shall  be  ordered  to  pay  that  sum  before  any  other 
payment. 

Sixthly,  and  the  convention  which  shall  be  mad« 
on  this  aifair  between  his  catholick  majesty  and  the 
States- general  shall  be  for  a  limited  time. 

These  are  the  utmost  conditions  to  which  the 
said  prince,  and  count  think  it  possible  for  his  ca- 
tholick majesty  .to  be  brought ;  and  they  declare 
at  the  same  time,  that  their  imperial  and  catholick 
majesties  will  sooner  abandon  the  Low-countries 
than  to  take  them  upon  other  conditions,  which 
would  be  equally  expensive,  shameful,  and  unac- 
ceptable to  them. 

On  the  other  side,  the  said  prince  and  count  are 
persuaded,  that  the  advantages  at  this  time  yielded 
to  the  States-general  may  hereafter  be  very  preju- 
dicial 
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dicial  to  themselves ;  forasmuch  as  they  may  put 
the  people  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  some 
dangerous  extremity,  considering  the  antipathy 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  extending  of 
frontiers  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  thcif 
government. 

As  to  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder^  the  said 
prince  and  count  are  of  opinion,  that  tlie  States^ 
general  may  be  allowed  the  power  of  putting  in 
garrisons  into  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and  Staffers* 
waert,  with  orders  to  furnish  the  said  States  with 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  which  amount  to  one 
hundred  thousand  florins. 

As  to  Bonne,  belonging  to  the  electorate  of 
Cologn,  Liege,  and  Huy  to  the  bishaprick  of 
Liege,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  these  being 
imperial  towns,  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  em- 
peror to.  consent  that  foreign  garrisons  should  be 
placed  in  them  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
But  whereas  the  States-general  demand  them  only 
for  their  security,  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  those 
towns  a  garrison  of  imperial  troops  of  whom  the 
States  may  be  in  no  suspicion,  as  they  might  be 
of  a  garrison  of  an  elector,  who  might  possibly 
have  views  opposite  to  their  interests.  But  this 
is  proposed  only  in  case  that  it  shall  not  be 
thought  more  proper  to  rase  one  or  other  of  the 
said  towns* 


The 
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7%e  Representation  of  the  English  Merchants  at 
BtiigeSf  relating  to  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

David  White  and  other  merchants,  her  majesty '^ 
subjects  residing  at  Bruges,  and  other  towns  in 
Flanders,  crave  leave  humbly  to  represent : 

That  whereas  the  cities  of  Lisle,  Tournay,  Me- 
nin,  Douay,  and  other  new  conquests  in  Flanders 
and  Attois,  taken  from  the  French  this  war  by  the 
united  forces  of  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  are 
BOW  become  entirely  under  the  government  of 
the  States-general ;  and  that  we  her  majesty's 
iMbjects  may  be  made  liable  to  such  duties  and 
impositions  on  trade  as  the  said  States-general 
shall  think  fit  to  impose  on  us :  we  humbly  hope 
and  conceive,  that  it  is  her  majesty's  intention 
and  design,  that  the  trade  of  her  dominions  and 
subjects,  which  is  carried  on  with  these  new  con- 
quests, may  be  on  an  equal  foot  with  that  of  the 
subjects  and  dominions  of  the  States-general,  and 
not  be  liable  to  any  new  duty,  when  transported 
from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  said  new 
conquests,  as  to  our  ^reat  surprise  is  exacted  from 
Ud  on  the  following  goods,  viz.  butter,  tallow, 
salmon,  hides,  beef,  and  all  other  products  of  her 
snajesty's  dominionsj,  which  we  import  at  Ostend, 
and  there  pay  the  duty  of  entry  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  liable  to 
any  new  duty,  when  they  carry  the  same  goods 
and  all  others  from  their  dominions  by  a  free  pass 
or  transire  to  the  said  new  conquests :  and  we  are 
under  apprehension,  that  if  the  s^id  new  conquests 

he 
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be  settled,  or  given  entirely  into  the  possession  of 
the  States-general  for  their  barrier  (as  we  are  made 
'  to  believe  by  a  treaty  lately  made  by  her  majesty's 
ambassador,  the  lord  viscount  Townshend,  at  the 
Hague)  that  the  States-general  may  also  soon  de-^ 
clare  all  goods  and  merchandises,  which,  are  con- 
traband in  their  provinces,  to  be  also  contraband 
or  prohibited  in  these  new  conquests,  or  new  bar- 
rier :  by  which  her  majesty's  subjects  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  sale  and  consumption  of  the  follow- 
ing products  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  which 
are  and  have  long  been  declared  contraband  in 
the  United  Provinces,  such  as  English  and  Scots 
salt,  malt  spirits,  or  corn  brandy,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  distilled  English  spirits,  whale  and  rape 
oil,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  humbly  conceived,  that  her  ma- 
jesty, out  of  her  great  care  and  gracious  concern 
for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects  and  dominions,  may 
be  pleased  to  direct,  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or 
some  other  way,  that  their  trade  may  be  put  on 
an  equal  foot  in  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
the  new  conquests  of  barrier  with  the  subjects  of 
Holland,  by  paying  no  other  duty  than  that  of 
importation  to  the  king  of  Spain;  and  by  a  pro- 
vision, that  no  product  of  her  majesty's  dominions 
shall  ever  be  declared  contraband  in  these  new 
conquests,  except  such  goods  as  were  esteemed 
contraband  before  ilic  death  of  Charles  IL  king 
of  Spain.  And  it  is  also  humbly  prayed,  that  the 
product  and  maiuii'dclure  of  the  new  conquests 
may  be  also  exported  witliout  paying  any  new 
duty,  beside  that  of  exportation  at  Ostend,  which 
wab  al^vays  paid   to  the  king  of  Spain;  it  being 

impossible 
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impossible  for  any  nation  in  Europe  to  assort  an 
entire  cargo  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies  without 
a  considerable  quantity  of  several  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Lisle  i  such  as  caradoros,  cajaut,  picoses, 
boratten,  and  many  other  goods. 

The  chief  things  to  be  demanded  of  France  are, 
to  be  exempted  from  tonnage,  to  have  a  liberty  of 
importing  herrings  and  all  other  fish  to  France  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  Dutch  do,  and  as  was  agreed 
by  them  at  the  treaty  of  commerce  immediately 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  at  llyswick.  The  enlarg- 
ing her  majesty's  plantations  in  America,  &c.  is 
naturally  recommended^ 
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•  This  Proposal  was  cavalierly  censured  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  supposed  lo  be  Mr.  Oldmixofi,  in  "  Reflections  on  Dc, 
Swift's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  about  the  English  Tongue, 
1712."  It  produced  also  "  The  British  Academy;  being  a  new- 
created  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Wit  and  Learning;  with 
lome  few  Observations  on  it,  1712,"  8vo.;  which,  amidst  some 
playful  attacks  on  Dr.  Swift,  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  members  of  the  famous  society  to  which  the  Journal  to  Stella 
so  frequently  alludes.  It  is  translated  from  an  article  of  London 
news,  in  the  Amsterdam  Gazette  of  May  20.  "  There  has  been 
lately  formed  here  a  Society  to  reward  and  encourage  merit,  with 
respect  to  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Ic  is  to  be  composed 
of  21  members,  of  which  number  there  arfe  already  19  chosen; 
the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Ormond  ;  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Or- 
rery; the  lords  Duplin,  son-in-law  of  the  lord  treasurer;  Harley, 
son  of  the  said  treasurer;  Lansdown,  secretary  at  war;  Masham 
anjd  Bathurst;  Sir  William  Wyndham;'Mr.  St.  John,  secretary 
of  state;  Harcourt,  son  of  the  lord  keeper;  and  Raymond,  soli- 
citor general ;  the  colonels  Hill  and  Disney;  Swift,  Doctor  in 
Divinity;  Prior;  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  physician;  and  Freind, 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  These  gentlemen,  who  have 
deferred  naming  the  other  two  members  till  such  lime  as  they 
think  fit,  do  now  assemble  every  Thursday ;  and  have  already 
'  given  rewards  to  some  authors,  whose  works  have  been  approved 
of,  and  have  recommended  others  to  the  ministers  of  state,  that 
they  may  have  some  establishment." 

VOL.  IV.  H  h  **  I 


"  I  have  been  six  hours  to-day  morning  writing  nineteen  pages 
of  a  letter  to  lord  treasurer,  about  forming  a  society,  or  academy, 
to  correct  and  fix  the  English  language.  It  will  not  be  above  five 
or  six  more.  I  will  send  it  him  to-morrow;  and  will  print  it,  if 
he  desires  me,"    Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  21, 1711-12. 

'*  I  finished  the  rest  of  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  to-day,  and 
sent  it  to  him."     Ibid.  Feb.  22. 

.  **  Lord  treasurer  has  lent  the  long  letter  I  writ  him  to  Prior; 
and  I  cantt  get  Prior  to  return  it.  I  want  to  have  it  printed ;  and 
to  make  up  this  academy  for  the  improvement  of  our  language.'' 
Ibid.  March  11, 

'*  My  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  about  the  English  tongue  is 
now  printing;  and  I  suffer  my  name  to  be  put  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  1  never  did, before  in  my  life."     Ibid.  May  10,  1712. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer?  There  art 
two  answers  come  out  to  it  already,  though  it  is  no  politicks,  but 
a  harmless  proposal  about  the  improvement  of  the  English  tongue. 
I  believe,  if  I  writ  an  essay  upon  a  straw,  some  fool  would  answer 
it."    Ibid.  May  31. 

**  You  never  told  me,  how  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  pas5cs  ia 
Ireland."     Ibid.  July  1. 

"  What  care  I,  whether  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  be  com- 
mended there  or  not?  Why  does  not  somebody  among  you  answer 
it,  as  three  or  four  h^ve  done  here?"    Ibid.  Ju  ly  17. 
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My  Lord,  London^  Feb.  22,  1711-12. 

VV  HAT  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your 
lordship  some  time  ago  in  conversation,  was  not  a 
new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident  or  oc- 
casion, but  the  result  of  long  reflection ;  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments,  by  the  opinion 
of  some  very  judicious  persons,  with  whom  I  con- 
sulted. They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be 
of  greater  use  toward  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  method 
for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  ouf' 
language :  and  they  think  it  a  work  *  \:ery  pos- 
sible to  be  compassed  under  the  protection  of  a 
prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a 
ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen 
for  such  an  undertaking  f.     I  ^'^s  glad  to  find 

*  This  sentence  is  uncoutb,  and  ungramraatical,  ami  may  easily 
be  nmcndcd  thus — *  And  they  think  it  very  possible  to  compass 
the  woTk,'  &c.     S. 

t  "  Dr.  Swift  proposed  a  plan  of  this  nature  (the  forming  a 
society  to  fix  a  standard  to  the  English  language)  to  his  friend, 
as  he  thought  liiui,  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  procisioi)  and  perspicuity  not  being  in  general  the  favo)|d|pe«* -> 
objects  of  ministers,  and  perhaps  still  less  so  of  that  minister  than 
any  other."    Chesterfield. 

H  h  2  vour 
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your  lordship's  auswer  in  so  different  a  style,  from 
what  has  been  commonly  made  use  of  on  the  like 
occasions,  for  some  years  past,  That  all  such 
thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  of  peace :  a 
topick,  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they 
would  not  have  us  by  any  means  think  of  pre- 
serving our  civil  or  religious  constitution,  because 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.  It  will  be  among 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my 
lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  re- 
gards, and  that  no  reasonable  proposal  for  the 
honour,  the  advantage,  or  the  ornament  of  your 
country,  however  foreign  to  your  more  immediate 
office,  was  ever  neglected  by  you.  I  confess  the 
merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  lordship  hardly  leaves 
us  room  to  offer  our  good  wishes ;  removing  all 
our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our  wants,  faster 
than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  hb 
schemes.  And  therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of 
this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  offer  you  way's  and 
means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redress-* 
ing  of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as 
that  of  paying  the  nation's  debts,  or  opening  a 
trade  into  the  South-Sea;  and  though  not  of  such 
immediate  benefit,  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other 
of  your  glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future 
ages  not  less  to  your  honour. 

My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned 
and  polite  persons  of  the  nation,  complain  to  your 
lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our  language  is  ex* 
tremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  arc 
Dy  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions; 
that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  i-efine  it,  have 

chiefly 
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chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities;  and  tihat 
id  maxvy  instaacesit  ofFeadsf  against  every  part  of 
grammar.  But  lest  your  lordship  shoul4  think  my^ 
censune  too. severe,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  naore 
particular.  ^         ^ 

:  il  believe  jrour  lordship  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
teasoHi  why  our  language  is  less  refined  thaa  th^s^ 
of  Italy,  l^in,  or  France.  Tis  plain,  that,  t^ 
Latin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  in  this  islaiid,' 
toward  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempt^ 
were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius ;  neither  wa8 
that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  ia 
known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Farther,- 
we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths, 
and  other  barbarous  invaders.  Meantime  the  Bri- 
tains,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced 
to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence;  who,  con- 
sequently, reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britains  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  language^ 
became  wholly  Saxon.  This  I  take  to  be  the  rea-* 
son,  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  *  remaining 

'^  '^  As  for  our  English  tongue ;  the  great  alterations  it  has  un- 
dergone in  the  two  last  centuries  are  principally  owing  to  that 
vast  stock  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  traospLainted  .into  our 
own  soil ;  which  being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted,  one  may  easily 
presage  that  it  will  not  have  such  changes  in  the  two  next  centu- 
ries. Nay,  it  were  no  difficult  contrivance,  if  the  publick  had 
any  regard  to  it,  fo  make  the  EngUsk  tongue  immutable;  unless 
hereafter  some  foreign  nation  shall  invade  and  ovcr<*ruu  us/' 

in 
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in  the  British  tongue,  than  in  the  old  Saxoc, 
which,  excepting  some  few  variations  in  the  or- 
thography, is  the  same  in  most  original  words 
with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the 
German  and  other  Northern  dialects. 

Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in 
France,  appears  to  be  the  first  who  introduced 
any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  Saxon; 
the  court  affecting  what  the  prince  was  fond  o^ 
and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now 
with  us.  William  the  Conqueror  proceeded  much 
farther}  bringing  over  with  him  vast  numbers  of 
that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery, 
giving  them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all 
pleadings  to  be  in  that  language,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.  .This at 
least  is  the  opinion  generally  received:  but  your 
lordship  has  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French 
tongue  made  yet  a  greater  progress  here  under 
Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  territories  on 
that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife, 
inade  frequen|:  journeys  and  expeditions  thither, 
and  was  always  attended  with  a  number  of  his 

HIP  

countrymen,  retainers  at  bis  court.  For  some 
centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse 
between  France  and  England,  by  the  dominions 
we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  made; 
so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mix- 
ture with  French,  than  at  present;  many  words 
Iiaving  been  afterward  fejected,  and  some  since 
the  time  of  Spencer ;  although  wie  have  still  re- 
tained not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  anti- 
quated in  France.  I  could  produce  several  in- 
stances 
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Stances  of  both  kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  use  or 
entertainment. 

To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by 
which  the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered, 
would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field.    I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the 
JBnglish,  seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune; 
The  first,  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to  those  of 
Julius  Caesar,  suffered  perpetual  changes :  and  by 
what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally 
speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain 
fragments   of  old   laws,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy,  was  as 
unintelligible  in   his   time,    as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these 
two  have  changed  as  much  since  William  the 
Conqueror,  (which  is  but  little  less  than  seven 
hundred  years)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done 
in  the  like  term.     Whether  our  language,  or  the 
'  French,  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Roman  did,  is 
a  question,  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  worth.     There  were  many  reasons  for 
the  corruptions  of  the  last:  as,  the  change  of  their 
government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the  study 
of  eloquence,  there  being  no  farther  use  or  encou- 
ragement for  popular  orators:   their  giving  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  city,   but  capacity  for 
employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as 
Asia;  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  into  Rome :  the  slavish  disposition  of 
the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  elo- 
quence of  t  he  age  were  wholly  turned  into<pane- 
gyrick,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects :  the  great 

corru^)tioa 
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corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign 
luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  se** 
veral  others  that  might  be  assigned  ;  not  to  men* 
tioa  those  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on  *. 

The  Roman  language  ai'rived  at  great  perfec- 
tion, before  it  began  to  decay :  and  the  French, 
for  these  last  fifty  years,  has  been  polishing  as 
much  as  it  will  bear,  and  appears  to  be  declining 
by  the  natural  inconstancy  of  that  people,  and  the 
affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  introduce  and 
multiply  cant  words,  which  is  the  most  ruinous 
corruption  in  any  language.     La  Bruyere,  a  late 
celebrated  writer  among  them,  makes  use  of  many 
new  terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  common  dictionaries  before  his  time.    But  the 
English  tongue  is  not  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  as  to  make  us  apprehend  any  thoughts 
of  its  decay;  and  if  it  were  once  refined  to  a  cer- 
tain standard,  perhaps  there  might  be  ways  found 
out  to  fix  it  for  ever,  or  at  least  till  we  are  invaded 
and  made  a  conquest f  hy  some  other  state;  and 
even  then  our  best  writings  might  probably  be 
preserved  with  care,   and  grow  into  esteem,  and 
the  authors  have  a  chance  for  immortality. 

But  without  such  great  revolutions  as  these  (to 
which  we  are,  I  think,  less  subject  than  kingdoms 
upon  the  continent)  I  see  no  absolute  necessity 
why  any  language  should  be  perpetually  chang- 
ing; for  we  find  many  examples  to  the  contrary. 

♦This  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be — *  which  are  too  ob- 
vious t(^be  inskted  on,'     S. 
t  it  should  be — *  made  a  conquest  of*  ,Scc.     S. 

From 
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From  Homer  to  Plutarch  are  above  a  thousand 
years ;  so  long  at  least  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
tongue  may  be  allowed  to  last,  and  we  know  not 
how  far  before.  The  Grecians  spread  their  colo- 
nies  round  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  even  to 
the  northern  parts  lying  toward  the  Euxine,  in 
every  island  of  the  -3Egean  sea,  and  several  others 
in  the  Mediterranean;  where  the  language  was 
preserved  entire  for  many  ages,  after  they  them- 
selves became  colonies  to  Rome,  and  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the 
fall  of  that  empire.  The  Chinese  have  books  in 
their  language  above  two  thousand  years  old, 
neither  have  the  frequent  conquests  of  the  Tartars 
been  able  to  alter  it.  The  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  have  admitted  few  or  no  changes  for 
some  ages  past.  The  other  languages  of  Europe 
I  know  nothing  of;  neither  is  there  any  occasion 
to  consider  them. 

Having  taken  this  compass,  I  return  to  those 
considerations  upon  our  own  language,  which  I 
would  humbly  offer  your  lordship.  The  period, 
wherein  the  English  tongue  received  most  im- 
provement,^ I  take  to  commence  with  the  begin- 
ning of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  great  rebellion  in  forty-two.  Tis  true, 
there  was  a  very  ill  taste  both  of  style  and  wit^ 
which  prevailed  under  king  James  the  first ;  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  corrected  in  the  first 
years  of  his  successor,  who,  among  many  other 
qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince,  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning.  From  the  civil  war  to  this 
present  time,  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  whether  the  cor- 
ruptions in  our  language  have  not  at  least  equalled 

the 
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the  refinements  of  it ;  and  these  corruptions  very 
few  of  the  best  authors  in  our  age  have  wholly 
escaped.  During  the  usurpation,  such  an  infu* 
sion  of  enthusiastick  jargon  prevailed  in  every 
writing,  as  was  not  shaken  off  in  many  years  af- 
ter. To  this  succeeded  that  licentiousness  which 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting 
our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  lan- 
guage ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much  im- 
proved by  those,  who  at  the  time  made  up  the 
court  of  king  Charles  the  second  ;  either  such 
who  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who 
had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of 
those  fanatic  times ;  or  young  men,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  same  country  :  so  that  the 
court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  propriety 
and  correctness  of  speech,  was  then,  and,  I  think, 
has  ever  since  continued,  the  v^orst  school  in 
England  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will 
remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education 
of  our  young  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into 
the  world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness. 
The  consequence  of  this  defect,  upon  our  lan- 
guage, may  appear  from  the  plays,  and  other 
compositions  written  for  entertainment  within 
fifty  years  past ;  filled  with  a  succession  of  af- 
fected phrases,  and  new  conceited  words,  either 
borrowed  from  the  current  style  of  the  court,  or 
from  those,  who,  under  the  character  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  pretended  to  give  the  law. 
]VUny  of  these  refinements  have  already  been  long 
antiquated,    and    are    now    hardly   intelligible; 

which 
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irbich  18  no  wonder,  when  they  were  the  product 
only  of  ignorance  and  caprice. 

I  have  never  known  this  great  town  without 
one  or  more  dunces  of  figure,  who  had  credit 
enough  to  give  rise  to  some  new  word,  and  pro- 
pagate it  in  most  conversations,  though  it  had 
neither  humour  nor  significancy.  If  it  struck 
the  present  taste,  it  was  soon  transferred  into  the 
plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the  week,  and  be- 
came an  addition  to  our  language  ;  while  the  men 
pf  wit  and  learning,  instead^  of  early  obviating 
such  corruptions,  were  too  often  seduced  to  imi- 
tate and  comply  with  them. 

There  is  another  set  of  men,  who  have  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  spoiling  of  the  English 
tongue ;  I  mean  the  poets  from  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  These  gentlemen,  although  they 
could  not  be  insensible  how  much  our  lauguage 
was  already  overstocked  with  monosyllables,  yet, 
to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barbarous 
custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them  to  the 
measure  of  their  verses ;  and  this  they  have  fre- 
quently done  so  very  injudiciously,  as  to  form 
such  harsh  unharmonious  sounds,  that  none  but 
a  northern  ear  could  endure ;  they  have  joined 
the  most  obdurate  coqsonants  without  one  inter- 
vening yowel,  only  to  shorten  a  syllable;  and 
their  taste  in  time  became  so  depraved,  that  What 
was  at  first  a  poetical  license,  not  to  be  justified^ 
they  made  their  choice,  alleging,  that  the  words 
pronounced  at  length  sounded  faint  and  languid. 
This  was  a  pretence  to  take  up  the  same  custom 
in  prose ;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  how- 
i^days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbrevia- 
tions^ 
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tions.  Instances  of  this  abuse  are  innnmerable : 
what  does  your  lordship  think  of  the  words^ 
drudg'd,  disturbed,  rebuk'd,  ffcdg'd,  and  a  thou- . 
sand  others  every,  where  to  be  met  with  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse  ?  Where,  by  leaving  out  a  vowel 
to  save  a  syllable,  we  form  so  jarring  a  sound, 
and  so  difficult  to  utter,  that  I  have  often  won* 
dered  how  it  could  ever  obtain. 

Another  cause  (and  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
former)  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
maiming  of  our  language,  is  a  foolish  opiniot>, 
advanced  of  late  years,  that  we  ought  to  spell 
exactly  as  we  speak ;  which,  beside  the  obvious 
inconvenience  of  utterly  destroying  our  etymo- 
logy, would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an 
end  of.    Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties 
of  England  have  a  different  way  of  pronouncings 
bnt  even  here  in  London  tlicy  clip  their  words 
after  one  manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the 
city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs :  and  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  probable,  will  all  differ  from  them- 
selves, as  fancy  or  fashion  shall  direct :  all  which 
reduced  to  writing  would  entirely  confound  or- 
thography.    Yet  many  people  are  so  fond  of  this 
conceit,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to 
read  modern  books  and  pamphlets ;  where  the 
words  are  so  curtailed,  ancT varied  from  their  ori- 
ginri  spelling,    that  whoever  has  been  used  to 
plain  English,  will  hardly  know  them  by  sight 

Several  young  men  at  the  universities,  terribly 
possessed  with  the  fear  of  pedantry,  run  into  a 
worse  extreme,  and  think,  all  politeness  to  consist 
in  reading  the  daily  trash  sent  down  to  them  frbm 
hence :  this  they  call  knowing  the  world,  and 

readmg 
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reading  meu  and  manners.  Tinis  fumii^d  they 
coipe  up  to  town,  reckon  all  their  errours  for  ac- 
complishments, borrow  the  newest  set  of  phrases ; 
and  if  they  take  a  pen  into  their  hands,  all  the 
odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  coffeehouse, 
or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as  flowers  of 
style  ;  and  the  orthography  refined  to  the  utmost. 
To  this  we  owe  those  .monstrous  productions, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Trips,  Spies,  Amuse- 
ments, and  other  conceited  appellations,  have 
overrun  us  for  some  years  past.  To  this  we  owe 
that  strange  race  of  wits,  who  tell  us,  they  write 
to  the  humour  of  the  age.  And  I  wish  I  could 
say,  these  quaint  fopperies  were  wholly  absent 
from  graver  subjects.  In  short,  I  would  under- 
take to  show  your  lordship  several  pieces,  where 
the  beauties  of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that, 
with  all  your  skill  in  languages,  you  could  never 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. 

But  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  many  of  these 
false  refinements  among  us  do  not  arise  from  a 
principle,  which  would  quite  destroy  their  credit, 
if  it  were  well  understood  and  considered.  For 
I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  with  all  the  real  good 
qualities  of  our  country,  we  are  naturally  not  very 
polite.  This  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten  our 
words  by  retrenchitig  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else 
but  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of 
those  northern  nations,  from  whom  we  are  de- 
scended, and  whose  languages  labour  all  under 
the  same  defect.  For  it  is  worthy  our  observa- 
tion, that  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians,  although  derived  from  iht  same  northei*ri 
ancestors  with  ourselves,  are  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  taught  to  ptonouiice  our  words,  which  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  as  well  as  the  Germans  and 
the  Dutch,  attain  to  with  ease,  because  our  syl- 
lables resemble  theirs  in  the  roughAess  and  fre- 
quency of  consonants.  Now,  as  we  struggle 
with  an  ill  climate  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of 
fruits,  are  at  the  expense  of  walls  to  receive  and 
reverberate  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  and  fence 
against  the  northern  blast,  we  sometimes,  by  the 
help  of  a  good  soil,  equal  the  production  of  warm- 
er countries,  who  have  no  need  to  be  at  so  much 
cost  and  care.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  the  politer  arts  among  us ;  and  the  same  defect 
of  heat  which  gives  a  fierceness  to  our  natures, 
may  contribute  to  that  roughness  of  our  language, 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  harsh  fruit  of 
colder  countries.  For  I  do  not  reckon  that  we 
want  a  genius  more  than  the  rest  of  our  neigh- 
bours :  but  your  lordship  will  be  of  my  opinion, 
that  we  ought  to  struggle  with  these  natural  dis- 
advantages' as  much  as  we  can,  and  be  careful 
whom  we  employ,  whenever  we  design  to  cor- 
rect them,  which  is  a  work  that  has  hitherto  been 
assumed  by  the  least  qualified  hands.  So  that 
if  the  choice  had. been  left  to  me,  I  would  rather 
have  trusted  the  refinement  of  our  language,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  sound,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
women,  than  of  illiterate  cpurt  fops,  half-witted 
poets,  and  university  boys.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
women,  in  their  manner  of  corrupting  words,  do 
naturally  discard  the  consonants,  as  we  do  the 
vowels.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  your  lordship 
appears  very  trifling  :  that  more  than  once,  where 
some  of  both  sexes  were  in  company,  I  have  per- 
suaded 
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suaded  two  or  three  of  each  to  take  a  pen,  and 
write  down  a  number  of  letters  joined  together, 
just  as  it  came  into  their  heads  ;  and  iipon  reading 
this  gibbe{ish,  we  have  found  that  which  the  men 
had  wrote*,  by  the  frequent  encountering  of 
rough  consonants,  to  sound  like  High  Dutqh; 
and  the  other,  by  the  women,  like  Italian,  abound- 
ing in  vowels  and  liquids.  Now,  though  I  would 
by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advising 
us  in  the  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  since  they  have  been  left 
out  of  all  meetings,  except  parties  at  play,  or 
where  worse  designs  are  carried  on,  our  cdnver- 
sation  has  very  much  degenerated. 

In  order  to  reform  our  language,  I  conceive, 
my  lord,  that  a  free  judicious  choice  should  be 
made  of  such  persons,  as  are  generally  allowed  to  ' 
be  best  qualified  for  such  a  work,  without  any 
regard  to  quality,  party,  or  profession.  These, 
to  a  certain  number  at  least,  should  assemble  at 
some  appointed  time  and  place,  and  fix  on  rules, 
by  which  they  design  to  proceed.  What  methods 
they  will  take,  is  not  for  me  to  prescribe.  Your 
lordship,  and  other  persons  in  great  employments, 
might  please  to  be  of  the  number:  and  I  an;i 
afraid  such  a  society  would  want  your  instruction 
and  example,  as  much  as  your  protection ;  for  I 
have,  not  without  a  little  envy,  observed  of  late 
the  style  of  some  great  ministers  very  much  to 
exceed  that  of  any  other  productions. 

The  persons  who  are  to  undertake  this  work, 
will  have  the  example  of  the  French  before  them, 

*  It  should  be — *  had  wrlUen.'     S. 

to 
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to  imitate  where  these  have  proceeded  right,  and 
to  avoid  their  mistakes.  Beside  the  grammar 
part,  wherein  we  are  allowed  to  be  very  defective, 
they  will  observe  many  gross  improprieties,  which, 
however  authorized  by  practice,  and  grown  fami- 
liar, ought  to  be  discarded.  They  will  find  many 
words  that  deserve  to  be  utterly  thrown  out  of 
our  language,  many  more  to  be  corrected,  and 
perhaps  not  a  few  long  since  antiquated,  which 
ought  to  be  restored  on  account  of  their  energy 
and  sound. 

But  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  is,  that  some 
method  should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining 
and  fixing  our  language  for  ever,  after  such  alter- 
ations are  made  in  it  as  shall  be  thought  requi- 
site. For  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is  better  a  language 
should  not  be  wholly  perfect,  than  that  it  should 
be  perpetually  changing ;  and  we  must  give  over 
at  one  time,  or  at  length  infallibly  change  for  the 
worse ;  as  the  Romans  did,  when  they  began  to 
quit  their  simplicity  of  style,  for  affected  refine- 
ments, such  as  we  meet  in  Tacitus  and  other  au- 
thors ;  which  ended  by  degrees  in  many  barba- 
rities*, even  before  the  Goths  had  invaded  Italy. 

The  fame  of  our  writers,  is  usually  con^ned  to 
these  two  islands,  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  li- 
mited in  time,  as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpe- 
tual variations  of  our  speech.  It  is  your  lordship's 
observation,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  any  thing, 

*  Barbarisms,  would  here  be  a  more  proper  word,  as  being  more 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  express  faults  and  impurities  in  style; 
and  barbaritiiy  in  general,  conveying  the  idea  of  cruelty.     S. 

that 
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that  was  written  among  us  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
which  is  certainly  true :  for  those  books,  feeing 
perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved  a  kind 
of  standard  for  language,  especially  to  the  com- 
hion  people.  And  I  doubt,  whether  the  altera- 
tions since  introduced  have  added  much  to  the 
beauty  or  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  though 
they  have  taken  oiF  a  great  deal  from  that  sim- 
plicity, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  perfections 
in  any  language.  You,  my  lord,  who  are  so 
conversant  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  so  great  a 
judge  of  them  in  their  originals,  will  agree,  that 
no  translation  our  country  ever  yet  produced, 
has  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment :  and  by  the  many  beautiful  passages,  which 
I  have  often  had  the  honour  to  hear  your  lord- 
ship cite  frbm  thence,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the^ 
translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  Eng-, 
lish  style  much  fitter  for  that  work,  than  any  we 
see  in  our  present  writings ;  which  I  take  to  be 
owing  to  the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the 
whole.  Then,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  li- 
turgy, compiled  long  before  the,  translation  of 
the  Bible  now  in  use,  and  little  altered  since ; 
there  seem  to  be  in  it  as  great  strains  of  true  sub- 
lime eloquence,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  iii 
our  language;  which  every  man  of  good  taste 
will  observe  in  the  communion  service,  that  of 
burial,  and  other  parts. 

But  when  I  say,  that  I  would  have  our  Ian* 
guage,  after  it  is  duly  correct,  always  to  last,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  should  never  be  enlarged. 
Provided  that  np  word,  which  a  society  shall 
give  a  sanction  to,  be  afterward  antiquated  and 

VOL.  JT.  I  i  exploded 
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exploded  *,  they  may  have  liberty  to  receive 
whatever  new  ones  they  shall  find  occasion  for; 
because  then  the  old  books  will  yet  be  always 
valuable  according  to  their  iutriosick  worth,  and 
not  thrown  aside  on  account  of  unintelligible 
words  and  phrases,  which  appear  harsh  and  ua- 
couth,  only  because  they  are  out  of  fashion. 
Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar  in  that 
city  till  this  time,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary,  from  the  mighty  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  law  and  religion,  from  the  many 
terms  of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  from 
the  new  inventions  that  have  happened  in  the 
world,  from  the  vast  spreading  of  navigation 
and  commerce,  with  many  other  obvious  circum- 
stances, to  have  made  great  additions  to  that 
language  ;  yet  the  antients  would  still  have  been 
read  and.  understood  with  pleasure  and  ease. 
The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlargements 
between  the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch, 
yet  the  former  author  was  probably  as  well  un- 
derstood in  Trajan's  time,  as  the  latter.  What 
Horace  says  of  words  going  off  and  perishing 
like  leaves,  and  new  ones  coming  in  their  place, 
is  a  misfortune  he 'laments,  rather  than  a  thing 
he  approves ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  this  should 
be  absolutely  necessary,  or  if  it  were,  what 
would  have  become  of  his  fuonumentum  arc 
perennius. 

'*  "But  what  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  makes  a  word  obsolete, 
more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it  ?  and  bow  shall  it  bo 
continued,  when  it  conveys  an  otifensive  idea?  or  recfdied  again 
into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when  it  has  once  become  unfami- 
jiar  by  disust^,  and  unpleasing  by  f.uniliarity  i" — Preface  to 
English  Dictionary     N. 

Writing^ 
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Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I  do  at  present, 
I  would  gladly  keep  within  my  depth;  and  there- 
fore shall  not  enter  into  farther  particulars.  Nei- 
ther do  I  pretend  more  than  to  show  tlie  useful- 
ness of  this  design,  and  to  make  some  general 
observations,  leaving  the  rest  to  that  society, 
which  I  hopewill  owe  its  institution  and  patron- 
age to  your  lordship.  Besides,  I  would  will- 
ingly avoid  repetition,  having  about  a  year  ago 
communicated  to  the  publick  much  of  what  I 
bad  to  offer  upon  this  subject,  by  the  hands  of 
an  ingenious  gentleman,  who  for  a  long  time  did 
thrice  a  week  divert  or  instruct  the  kingdom  by 
his  papers ;  and  is  supposed  to  pursue  the  same 
design  at  present  under  the  title  of  Spectator. 
This  author,  who  has  tried  the  force  and  com- 
pass of  our  language  with  so  much  success,  agrees 
entirely  with  me  in  most  of  my  sentiments  re- 
lating to  it ;  so  do  the  greatest  part  of  the  men 
of  wit  and  learning,  whom  I  have  had  the  hap- 
piness to  converse  with ;  and  therefore  J  imagine 
that  such  a  society  would  be  pretty  unanimous 
in  the  main  points. 

Your  lordshfp  must  allow,  that  such  a  work 
as  this,  brought  to  perfection,  would  very  much 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  her  majesty's  reign  : 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  in  words  more  du- 
rable than  brass,  and  such  as  our  posterity  may 
read  a  thousancl  years  hence,  with  pleasure  as  well 
as  admiration.  I  ^hyays  disapproved  that  false  com- 
pliment to  princes,  that  the  most  lasting  monu- 
ment they  can  have  is  the  hearts  of  their  sub^ 

jects.     It  is  indeed  their  greatest  present  felicity 

i  i  2    ^  to 
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tQ  reign  in  their  subjects  hearts ;  but  these  arc 
too  perishable  to  preserve  their  memories,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  the  pens  of  able  and  faith- 
ful historians.  And  I  take  it  to  be  your  lordship's 
duty,  as  prime  minister,  to  give  order  for  in- 
specting our  language,  and  rendering  it  fit  to 
record  the  history  of  so  great  and  good  a  prin- 
cess. Besides,  my  lord,  as  disinterested  as  you 
appear  to  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
man  is  more  in  the  power  of  a  prevailing  favour- 
ite, passion  than  yourself;  I  mean  that  desire  of 
true  and  lasting  honour,  which  you  have  born 
along  with  you  through  every  stage  of  your  life. 
To  this  you  have  often  sacrificed  your  interest, 
your  ease,  and  your  health :  for  preserving  and 
increasing ,  this,  you  have  exposed  your  person 
to  secret  treachery,  and  open  violence.  There  is 
not  perhaps  an  example  in  history  of  any  mini- 
ster, who  in  SQ  short  a  time  has  performed  so 
many  great  things,  and  overcome  so  many  dif-r 
Acuities.  Now,  though  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  you  fear  God,  honour  your  queen,  and  love 
your  country,  as  much  as  any  of  your  fellow  sub- 
jects, yet  I  must  believe  that  the  desire  of  fame 
has  been  no  inconsiderable  motive  to  quicken 
you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  actions,  which  will 
best  deserve  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  be 
so  plain  as  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  if  you  will 
not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  language,  and 
put  it  into  a  state  of  continuance,  I  cannot  prp- 
inise  that  your  memory  shaU  be  preserved  above 
a  hundred  years,  farther  than  by  imperfect  tra- 
dition. 
As  barbarous  and  ignorant  as  we  were  in  for- 
mer 
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met  centuries,  there  was  more  effectual  care  ta- 
ken by  our  ancestors,  to  preserve  the  memory 
dif  times  and  persons,  than  we  find  in  this  age 
6f  learning  and  poh'teness,  as  we  are  pleased  to 
fcall  it.     The  rude  Latin  of  the  monks  is  still 
very    intelligible :    whereas,    had   their    records 
been  delivered  down  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
so  barren  and  so  barbarous,  so  subject  to  con- 
titiual  succeeding  changes,  they  could  not  now 
be  understood,  unless  by  antiquaries,  who  make 
it  their  study  to  expound  them.     And  we  must, 
at  this  day,  have  been  content  with  such  poor 
abstracts  of  our  English  story,  as  laborious  men 
of  low  genius  would  think  fit  to  give  us:  and 
even  these,  in  the  next  age,  would  be  likewise 
swallowed    up    in  succeeding    collections.      If 
things  go  on  at  this  rate,  all  I  can  promise  your 
lordship,  is,  that  about  two  hundred  years  hence, 
some  painful  compiler,  Avho  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  studying  old  language,  may  inform  the  world, 
that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Robert  earl  of 
Oxford,    a  very  wise  and   excellent   man,    was 
made   high    treasurer,    and   saved   his   country, 
which  in  those   days  was   almost   ruined  by  a 
foreign    war,    and   a   domestick   faction.     Thus 
much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  willing  to 
transfet  into  his  new  history ;  but  the  rest   of 
your  character,    which  I,    or  any  other  writer 
may  now  value  ourselves  by  drawing,  and  the 
particular    account   of    the   great    things   done 
under  your  ministry,  for  which  you  are  already 
so  celebrated  ill  most  parts  of  Europe,  will  pro- 
bably be  dropped,  on  account  of  the  antiquated 
style  and  manner  they  are  delivered  in. 
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How  then  shall  any  man,  who  has  a  gcnius^ 
for  history  equal  to  the  best  of  the  ancients,  be 
able  to  undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and 
^  cheerfulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  but  a  very  few  years,  and  in 
an  age  or  two  shall  hardly  be  understood  without 
an  interpreter?  This  is  like  employing  an  exceU 
lent  statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering  stone^ 
Those,  who  apply  their  studies  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  others,  will  always  have  some  con- 
cern for  their  own.  And  I  believe  it  is  tor  this 
reason,  that  so  few  writers  among  us,  of  any 
distinction,  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  such 
a  discouraging^ employment;  for,  the  best  En- 
glish historian  must  lie  under  this  mortification, 
that  when  his  style  grows  antiquated  he  will 
be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  relater  of  facts ; 
and  perhaps  consulted  in  his  turn,  among  other 
neglected  authors,  to  furnish  materials  for  some 
future  collector. 

I  doubt  your  lordship  is  but  ill  entertained 
with  a  few  scattered  thoughts  upon  a  subject, 
that  deserves  to  be  treated  with  ability  and  care: 
however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words 
more,  perhaps  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  same 
matter>  I  know  not  whether  that  which  I  am 
going  to  say  may  pass  for  caution,  advice,  or 
reproach,  any  of  which  will  be  justly  thought 
very  improper  from  one  in  my  station,  to  one  in 
ypufs.  However,  I  must  venture  to  affirm,  that 
if  genius  and  learning  be  not  encouraged  under 
your  lordship's  administration,  you  are  the  most 
inexcusable  person  alive.  All  your  other  virtues, 
)Tiy  lord,  will  be  defective   without  this ;   your 

ailabilit) 
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afTability,  candour,  and  good  nature;  that  per- 
petual agreeableness  of  conversation,    so  disen- 
gaged in  the  midst  of  such  a  weight  of  business 
and    opposition ;    even   your  justice,    prudence, 
and   magnanimity,  will  shine  less  bright  without 
it.     Your  lordship  is  universally  allowed  to  pos-^ 
sess  a  very  large  portion  in  most  parts  of  liter- 
ature; and  to  this  you  owe  the  cultivating  of 
thpse    many   virtues,    which,    otherwise,    would 
have  been  less  adorned,  or  in  lower  perfection. 
Neither  can  you  acquit  yourself  of  these  obliga- 
tions,   without  letting  the  arts,    in  their   turn, 
share  your  influence    and   protection :    besides, 
who  knows  but  some  true  genius  may  happen  to 
arise  under  your  ministry,  e;vortus  ut  atkereus 
sol.     Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or 
two  of  these  to  adorn  it,  if  they  were  not  sunk 
under  the  censure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  ser- 
vile,   imitating  pedants:    I  do  not  mean   by  a 
true  genius  any  bold  writer,  who  breaks  through 
the  rules  of  decency,  to  distinguish  himself  by 
the   singularity  of  his  opinions :  but  one,  who, 
upon  a  deserving  subject,  is  able  to  open  new 
scenes,  and   discover  a  vein  of  true  and  noble 
thinking,  which  never  entered  into  any  imagi- 
nation   before :    every  stroke  of  whose   peri  is 
worth  all  the  paper  blotted  by  hundreds  of  others 
in  the  compass  of  their  lives.     I  know,  my  lord, 
your  friends  will  offer  in  your  defence,  that,  in 
your  private  capacity,    you  never  refused  your 
purs^  and  credit  to  the  service  and  support  of  lear* 
ned  or  ingenious  men :  and  that  ever  since  you  have 
been  in  publick  employment,  you  have  constant- 
ly  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deserving 

persons. 
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p^rspns.     But  I  desire   your   lordship  not  to  be 
deceived;  Ave  never  will  admit  of  these  excuses, 
nor  will  allow  your  private  liberality,  as  great  as 
it  is,  to  alone  for  your  excessive  publick  thrift. 
Sut  here  again  I  am  afraid  most  good  subject3 
will  interpose  in  your  defence,  by  alleging  the 
desperate  condition  you  found  the  nation  in,  and 
the  necessity  there  was  for  so  able  and  faithful  a 
steward  to  retrieve  it,  if  possible,  by  the  utmosf 
frugality.      We   grant   all   this,    my   lord ;    but 
then  it  ought  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  you 
have  already  saved   several  millions   to  the  pub- 
lick,,  and  that  what  we  ask,  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
break  into  any  rules  of  the  strictest  good   hus- 
bandry.    The  French  king  bestows  about  half  a 
dozen  pensions   to  learned  men  in  several  part$ 
of  Europe,    and   perhaps   a  dozen   in   his   own 
kingdom  :  which,  in  the  whole,  do  probably  not 
amount   to  half  the  income  of  many  a  private 
commoner  in  England,  yet  have  more  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  that  prince,  than  any  million  he 
has    otherwise   employed.      For,    learning,    like 
all  true  merit,  is  easily  satisfied  ;  while  the  false 
and  counterfeit  is  perpetually  craving,  and  never 
thinks  it  has  enough.     The  smallest  favour  givei^ 
by  '^  great  prince,  as  a  mark  Of  esteem,  to  re- 
ward the  endowments  of  the  mind,  never  fails  o 
be    returned    with    praise    and   gratitude,    and 
loudly  celebrated  to  the  world.     I  have  knowi^ 
some  years,  ago  several  pensions  given   to  par- 
ticularly persons,    (how   deservedly  I  shall  not 
inquire)    any     one   of  which,    if  divided     into 
smaller  parcels,  and  distributed  by  the  crown  to 
those,    wUo   might   upon    occasion    distinguish 

themselves 
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themselves  by  some  extraordinary  production  of 
wit  or  learning,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end.  Or,  if  any  such  persons  were 
above  money,  (as  every  great  genius  certainly 
is  with  very  moderate  conveniences  of  life)  a  me- 
dal, or  some  mark  of  distinction,  would  do  full. 

as  well. 

But  I  forget  my   province,    and  find  myself 

turning  projector  before  I  am  aware*;  although 

it  be  one  of  the  last  characters  under  which  I 

should    desire   to  appear   before  your  lordship, 

especially   when  I  have  the  ambition  of  aspiring 

to  that  of  being  with  the  greatest  respect  and 

truth,     My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

most  obedient,  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  SWIFT. 

f  "This  letter  was  written  wiihout'moch  knowledge  of  tb^ 
general  nature  of  language,  and  without  very  accurate  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability, 
which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  Swift  thinks  attainable,  he 
proposes  to  secure  by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees  of 
which  every  man  would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would 
have  been  proud  to  disobey ;  and  which  being  renewed  by  suc- 
cessive elections,  would  ip  a  short  time  have  differed  from  it- 
self."       Johnson. 
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THAT  NO  ONE  IS  OBLIGED,    BT  HIS  PRIVCIFLU* 
AS  A  WHIG)    TO  OPPOSE  THE  QEEENt 

IN  A  LETTEB  TO  A  WHIG  LORD, 

[the  lord  ASHBURNHAM.] 
to  ithicb  is  axksxsdy 

A  SUPPOSED  LETTER 

f  ROM  TH£  PRETENDER  TO  ANOTHER  WHIO  LORD. 


aoT9  riRs*  rstKTto  tv  171t. 


**  I  was  with  ny  In^t  tJtwh  to-day,  gating  materials  for  a 
little  mischief/'    Journal  to  Stella,  May  28,  1712. 

''  Things  are  now  in  the  way  of  being  soon  in  the  extremes  of 
well  or  ill :  I  hope  and  believe  the  first.  Lord  Wharton  is  gone 
•lit  of  town  in  u  x^ge ;  and  ctirses  himself  find  frknds  for  ruining 
themsel^iea  in. defending  lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and 
taking  Nottingham  into  their  favour.  He  swears  he  will  meddle 
no  more  during  this  itigm  ;  a  pretty  speech  at  sixty-six ;  and  the 
queen  is  near  twenty  years  younger,  and  now  in  very  good  health! 
Read  the  Letter  to  a  Whig  Lord*."    Ibid.  June  If. 

"  To-day  there  will  be  another  Grub :  A  Lettef  from  the  Pre- 
tender to  a  Whig  Lord.  Gi^ub  street  has  but  ten  days  to  live; 
then  an  act  of  parliaxAent  talces  place  that  ruins  it,  by  taxing  every 
hal&heet  at  a  halfpenny.''     Ibid.  July  19. 

*  Dr.  Birch,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  supposes  it  to  allude  to  the.Letter 
foom  the  Pietender,  whidi  Ipvever  is  not  dated  till  July  8. — It  evidtetljr  re- 
lates to  the  lai'ger  letter^  A  MS.  note  of  Charles  Ford>  Esq.  the  confidential 
friend  of  Swift,  not  only  confirms  the  fact  of  this  letter  being  the  production 
of  the  Dean ;  but  supplies,  the  name  of  lord  Ashburnham,  the  Peer  to  vihpm  it 
was  addressed.    N. . 


SX)M£ 


REASONS,   &c. 


MY  LORD,      " 

1  HE  dispute  between  your  lordship  and  me  has, 
I  think,  no  manner  of  relation  to  what  in  the  com'-^ 
mon  style  of  these  times  are  called  principles^; 
wherein  both  parties  seem  well  enough  to  agree^ 
if  we  will  but  allow  their  professions.  I  can  truly 
affirm,  that  none  of  the  reasonable  sober  whigs  L 
have  conversed  with  did  ever,  avow  any  opinioa 
concerning  religion  or  government,  which  I  was 
not  willing  to  subscxibe ;  so  that,  according  to 
my  judgment,  those  terms  of  distinction  ought 
to  be  dropped,  and  others  introduced  in  their 
sjtead,  to  denominate  men,  as  they  are  inclined' 
to  peace  or  warj  to  the  last  or  the  present  mi- 
nistry :  for  whoever  thoroughly  considers  the 
matter  will  find  these  to  be  the  only  differences 
that  divide  the  nation  at  present.  I  am  apt  to 
think  your  lordship  would  readily  allow  this,  if 
you  were  not  aware  of  the  consequence  I  intend* 
to  draw:  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  making  peace 
and  war,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  ministers,  is 
wholly  in  the  crown;  and  therefore  the  dispute  at 
present  lies  altogether  between  those  who  would 
support  and  those  who  would  violate  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  decision  may  seem  perhaps  too 
sudden  and  severe ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 

be 
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be  contested.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  yoilr  lordship, 
whether  you  are  not  resolved  to  oppose  the  pre- 
jient  ministry  to  the  utmost  ?  and  whether  it  was 
not  chiefly  with  this  design,  that,  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session,  you  gave  your  vote 
against  any  peace  till  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
were  recovered  from  the  Bourbon  familv*?  I  am 
confident  your  lordship  then  believed,  what  several 
of  your  house  and  party  have  acknowledged,  that 
the  recovery  of  Spain  was  grown  impracticable  by 
several  incidents,  as  well  as  by  our  utter  inability 
to  continue  the  war  upon  the  former  foot.  But 
you  reasoned  right,  that  such  a  vote,  in  such  a 
juncture,  was  the  present  way  of  ruining  the  pre- 
sent ministry.  For,  as  her  majesty  would  cer- 
tainly lay  much  weight  upon  a  vote  of  either 
house,  so  it  was  judged  that  her  ministers  would 
hardly  venture  to  act  directly  against  it ;  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  which  must  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  and  a  return  of  all  your  friends 
into  a  full  possession  of  power*  This  advantage 
the  lords  have  over  the  commons,  by  being  a  fixed 
body  of  men,  where  a  majority  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  by  time  and  mortaHty,  or  new  crea- 
tions, or  other  methods  which  I  will  suppose  the 
present  age  too  virtuous  to  admit.  Several  noble 
lords,  who  joined  with  you  in  that  vote,  were  but 
little  inclined  to  disoblige  the  court,  because  it 
suited  ill  with  their  circumstances :  but  the  poor 
gentlemen  were  told  it  was  the  safest  part  they 

*  A  clause  to  this  purpose,  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Netting-, 
ham,  and  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  to  be  added  to 
an  address  to  the  queen,  Dec.  7>  171 1 >  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  not  above  two  voices.     N. 
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could  act;  for  it  w^s  boldly  alleged,  that  the 
queen  herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair; 
and  one  of  your  neighbours  *,  whom  the  dread 
of  losing  a  great  employment  often  puts  into  ago- 
nies, was  growing  fast  into  a  very  good  courtier, 
began  to  cultivate  the  chief  minister,  and  often 
-expr.essed  his  approbation  of  present  proceedings, 
till  that  unfortunate  day  of  trial  came,  when  the 
mighty  hopes  of  a  change  revived  his  constancy, 
and  encouraged  him  to  adhere  to  his  old  friends. 
But  the  event,  as  your  lordship  saw,  was  directly 
contrary  to  what  your  great  undertaker  had  flat- 
tered you  with.  The  queen  was  so  far  from  ap- 
|)roving  what  you  bad  done,  that,  to  show  she 
was  in  earnest,  and^to  remove  all  future  apprehen- 
sions from  that  quarter,  she  took  a  resolute  neces- 
sary stepf,  which  is  like  to  make  her  easy, for  the 
rest  of  her  reign ;  and  which,  I  am  confident, 
your  lordship  would  not  have  bijen  one  of  those 
to  have  put  h6r  upon,  if  you  had  not  been  most 
sliamefully  misinformed.  After  this,  your  party 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  murmur  at 
so  extraordinary  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
and  quarrel  at  a  necessity,  which  their  own  vio- 
lence, inflamed  by  the  treachery  of  others,  had 
created.  Now,  my  lord,  if  an  action  so  indis- 
putably in  her  majesty's  power  requires  any  ex- 
cuse, we  have  a  very  good  one  at  hand.  We  al- 
leged, that  the  majority  you  hardly  acquired  with 
so  much  art  and  management,  partly  made  up 
from  a  certain  transitory  bench,  and  partly  of 


*  Chniles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset.     N, 
f  TliQ  creation  of  twelve  new  peers,     N, 
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iStibse  whose'  liol^llity  began  with  themisclves,  wa< 
'O/'holly  formed  during  the  long  pawer  of  yotn' 
friends ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  turn  the 
balance,  by  new  creations ;  wherein,  however, 
gi'eat  care- was  taken  to  increase  the  peerage  as 
little  as  possible*,  and  to  make  a  choice  against 
which  no  objection  could  be  raised,  with  relation 
to  birth  or  fortune,  or  other  qualifications  requi- 
site for  so  high  an  honour. 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  greater  veneration  than 
I  for  that  noble  part  of  our  legislature,  whereof 
your  lordship  is  a  member;  and  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that,  supposing  it  possible  for  corruptions 
to  go  far  in  either  assembly,  yours  is  less  liable  to 
them  than  a  house  of  commons.  A  standing  senate 
of  persons  nobly  born,  of  great  patrimonial  estates, 
and  of  pious  learned  prelates,  is  not  easily  per- 
verted from  intending  the  true  interest  of  their 
prince  and  country ;  whereas  we  have  found,  by 
experience;  that  a  corrupt  ministry,  at  the  head  of 
a  monied  faction,  is  able  to  procure  a  majority  of 
whom  tl>ey  please,  to  represent  the  people.  But 
then,  my  lord,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  has  been  so 
contrived,  by  time  and  management,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  a  standing  senate  is  made  up  of  those  who 
wilfully  or  otherwise  mistake  the  publick  good; 
the  cure,  by  common  remedies,  is  as  slow  as  the 
disease :  whereas  a  good  prince,  in  tlie  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  at  the  head  of  a  ministry  who 
leaves  them  to  their  own  free  choice,  cannot  miss 

*  This  promotion  was  so  ordered,  that  a  third  part  wore  of 
those,  on  whom,  or  their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally 
devolve;  and  the  rest  were  such,  whose  merit,  birtb,  and  fortune, 
could  acUnil  (^f  no  exception.     Swift. 
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a  good  assembly  of  commons.    Now,  my  lord,  wc 
do  assert  that  this  majority  of  yours  has  been  the 
workmanship   of    about   twenty   years:    during 
which  time,  considering  the  choice  of  persons  in  thci 
several  creations  ;  considering  the  many  arts  used 
in  making  proselytes  among  the  young  nobility 
who  have  since  grown  up ;  and  the  wise  methods  to 
prevent  their  being  tainted  by  university  princi- 
ples :  lastly,  considering  the  age  of  those  who 
fill  up  a  certain  bench,  and  with  what  views  their 
successions  have  been  supplied ;  I  am  surprised 
to  find  your  majority  so  bare  and  weak,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  you  to  keep  it  much  longer, 
unless   old   men   be  immortal :    neither  perhaps 
would  there  be  any  necessity  to  wait  so  long,  if 
certain  methods  were  put  in  practice,  which  your 
friends   have   often   tried   with   success.  •    Your 
lordship  plainly  sees  by  the  event,  that  neither, 
threats  nor  promises  are  made  use  of,  where  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  they  would  not  be  inef- 
fectual.    Voting  against  the  court,  and  indeed 
against   the    kingdom,    in   the  most  important 
cases,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  places 
or  pensions,  unless  in  very  few  particulars,  where 
the  circumstances  have  been  so  extremely  aggra- 
vating, that  to  have  been  passive  would  have  ar- 
gued the  lowest  weakness  or  fear.     To  instance 
only  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who,  against 
the  wholesome  advice  of  those  who  consulted  his  . 
true  interest  much    better   than    his    flatterers, 
would  needs  put  all  upon  that  desperate  issue,  of  de* 
stroying  the  present  ministry,  or  falling  himself. 

I  believe,  my  lord,  you  are  now  fully  convinced, 
that  the  queen   is   altdgether  averse  from   the 
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IboUgbts  of  fiv^t  employing  your  pajrty  in  kei 
councils  or  her  court.  You  see  a  prodigious  ma* 
Jority  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  same  senti* 
.m^ots ;  and  the  only  quarrel  against  the  treasurer 
is  an  opinion  of  more  mildness  toward  your  friends 
than  it  is  thought  they  deserve ;  neither  can  you 
hope  for  better  success  in  the  next  election,  while 
hej  majesty  cojntinaes  her  present  servants^  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  people  were  better  dis: 
ppsed  to  you  than  it  is  manifest  they  are.  With 
^1  .the  advantages  I  lately  mentioned,  which  a 
house  of  lords  has  over  the  commons,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  pulse  of  the  nation  is  much  better  felt  by 
the  latter  titan  the  former,  because  those  represent 
the  whole  people ;  but  your  lordships  (whatever 
some  may  pretend)  do  i-epresent  only  your  own 
persons.  Now  it  has  been  the  old  complaint  of 
your  p&rty,  that  the  body  of  country  gentlemen 
always  leaned  too  much  (since  the  revolution)  to 
the  tory  side :  and  as  your  numbers  were  much 
lessened  about  two  years  ago,  by  a  very  unpo- 
pular''^ qufirrel,  wherein  the  church  thought  itself 
deeply  concerned ;  so  you  daily  diminish,  by  your 
zeal  against  peace,  which  the  landed  men,  half 
ruined  by  the  war,  do  so  extremely  want  and 
desire. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  may,  upon  oc* 
casion,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  you  over  to 
.the  present  measures.  If  so,  I  desire  to  know 
whether  such,  persons  required  of  you  to  change 
any  principles,  /  relating  to  government  either,  ii^ 
church  or  state,  in  which  you  have  been  educated? 

*  The  impeucliment  of  Dr.  Sachcverell.     N. 
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lor  did  you  ever  heap  that  such  a  tiling  was  offered 
to  any  other  of  your  party  ?  I  am  sure,  neither 
can  be  affirmed ;  and  then  it  is  plain,  that  prin- 
ciples are  not  concerned  in  the  dispute..  Thcf 
two  chief  or  indeed  the  only  topicks  of  quarrel 
are,  whether  the  queen  shall  choose  her  oWn  ser- 
vants ;  and,  whether  she  shall  keep  her  preroga- 
tive of  making  peace  ?  And  I  believe  there  is  no 
whig  in  England  that  will  openly  deny  her  powcf 
in  either.  As  to  the  latter,  which  is  the  more 
avowed,  her  majesty  has  promised  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  laid  before  her  parliament ;  after  which, 
if  it  be  made  without  their  approbation,  and  proves 
to  be  against  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the 
ministei*s  must  answer  for  it  at  their  extremes^ 
peril.  What  is  thtve  in  all  this  that  can  possibly 
affect  your  principles  as  a  whig  ?  or  rather,  my 
lord,  are  you  not,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  law- 
ful to  own,  obliged  to  acquiesce  and  submit  to 
her  majesty  upon  this  article  ?  But  I  suppose, 
my  lord,  you  will  not  make  a  difficulty  of  con- 
fessing the  true  genuine  cause  of  animosity  to  be^ 
that  those  who  are  out  of  place  would  fain  be  in ; 
and  that  the  bulk  of  your  party  are  the  dupes  of 
half  a  dozen,  who  are  impatient  at  their  loss  of 
power.  It  is  true,  they  would  fain  infuse  into 
your  Iprdship  such  strange  opinions  of  the  present 
ministry  and  their  iiitentibiis,  as  none  of  them- 
selves at  all  bejieve.  Has  your  lordship  observed 
the  least  step  made  toward  giving  any  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  alter  the  succession,  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power,  or  to  ))urt  the  toleration,  unless 
you  will  reckon  the  U&t  %0  have  been  damaged  by 
the  bill  lately  obtained  against  occasioqal  confor- 
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xnityy  which  was  your  o\vn  act  and  deed*,  by  a 
strain  of  such  profound  policy,  and  the  contri- 
vance of  so  profound  a  politician,  that  I  cannot 
unravel  it  to  the  bottom. 

Pray,  my  lord,  give  yourself  leave  to  consider 
whence  this  indefatigable  zeal  is  derived,  that 
makes  the  heads  of  your  party  send  you  a  hundred 
messages,  accost  you  in  all  places,  and  remove 
heaven  and  earth  to  procure  your  vote  upon  a 
pinch,  whenever  they  think  it  lies  in  their  way  to 
distress  the  queen  and  ministry.  Those  who  have 
already  rendered  themselves  desperate  have  no 
other  resource  than  in  an  utter  change.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  your  lordship's  case.  While  others 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  you  served  the  queen 
with  no  more  share  in  them  than  what  belonged 
to  you  as,  a  peer :  although  perhaps  you  were  in- 
clined to  their  persons  or  proceedings,  more  than 
to  those  of  the  present  set  Those  who, are  now 
in  power  cannot  justly  blame  you  for  doing  so : 
neither  can  your  friends  out  of  place  reproach 
you,  if  you  go  on  to  serve  her  majesty  and  make 
her  easy  in  her  government,  unless  they  can  prove 
that  unlawful  or  unreasonable  things  are  demand- 
ed of  you.  I  cannot  see  how  your  conscience  or 
honour  are  here  concerned ;  or  why  people  who 
have  cast  off  all  hope  should  desire  you  to  embark 
with  them  against  your  prince,  whom  you  have 
never  directly  offended.  It  is  just  as  if  a  man 
who  had  committed  a  murder,  and  was  flying  his 
country,    should  desire  all  his  friends   and-  aq* 

*  This  bill  was  brought  in  Dec.  15,  17.1  ly  uodcr  a  disguised 
title,  by  Daniel  Finch,  «arl  of  Nottifl^ha'tti.     N. 
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qiiaintance  to  bear  him  company  in  his  flight  and 
banishment.  Neither  do  I  see  how  this  will  any 
way  answer  your  interest ;  for,  though  it  should 
possibly  happen  that  your  friends  would  be  again 
taken  into  power,  your  lordship  cannot  expect 
they  will  admit  you  to  the  head  of  affairs,  or  even 
in  the  secret.  Every  thing  of  consequence  is  al- 
ready bespoke.  I  can  tell  you  who  is  to  be  trea- 
surer, who  chamberlain,  and  who  to  be  secreta- 
ries. These  offices,  and  many  others,  have  been 
some  time  fixed  ;  and  all  your  lordship  can  hope 
for,  is  only  the  lieutenancy  of  a  county,  or  some 
other  honorary  employment,  or  an  addition  to 
your  title ;  or,  if  you  were  poor,  perhaps  a  pen- 
sion. And  is  not  the  way  to  any  of  these  as  fully 
open  at  present  ?  and  will  you  declare  you  cannot 
serve  your  queen  unless  you  choose  her  ministry? 
Is  this  forsaking  your  principles  ?  But  that  phrase 
is  dropped  of  late,  and  they  call  it  forsaking  your 
friends.  To  serve  your  queen  and  country,  while 
any  but  they  are  at  the  helm,  is  to  forsake  your 
friends.  This  is  a  new  party  figure  of  speech, 
which  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  grant,  my  lord, 
that  this  way  of  reasoning  is  very  just,  while  it 
extends  no  farther  than  to  the  several  members  of 
their  juntoes  and  cabals ;  and  I  could  point  out 
half  a  score  persons,  for  each  of  whom  I  should 
have  the  utmost  contempt  if  I  saw  them  making 
any  overtures  to  be  received  into  trust.  Wise 
men  will  never  be  persuaded  that  such  violent 
turns  can  proceed  from  virtue  or  conviction  : 
and  I  brieve  you  and  your  friends  do  in  your 
own  thoughts  most  heartily  despise  that  ignomi- 
nious 
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luous  eximple  of  apostasy  *»  wboai  you  outwardly 
80  much  caress.     But  you,  my  lord,  who  have 
shared  uo  farther  iu  the  favour  and  coufideace  of 
your  leaders  than  barely  to  be  listed  of  die  partyi 
cannot  honourably  refiise  serving  her  majesCy, 
and  contiibuting  what  is  in  your  power  to  make 
her  government  easy,  though  her  weighty  sffkiH 
be  not  trusted  to  the  handa  where  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  them.     One  advantage  your  lordship 
may  count  upon  by  acting  with  the  present  mi- 
nistry is,  that  you  shall  not  undergo  a  state  inqui- 
sition into  your  principles ;  but  may  believe  tf 
you  please,  in  those  points  of  government  wherein 
so  many  writers  perplex  the  world  with  their  e»^ 
planation.     Provided,  you  heartily  renounce  the 
pretender,  you  may  suppose  what  you  please  of 
his  birth;  and  if  you  allow  her  majesty's  un- 
doubted right,  you  may  call  it  hereditary  or  par- 
liamentary, as  you  think  fit.     The  ministers  will 
second  your  utmost  zeal  for  securing  the  indul- 
gence to  protectant  dissenters.     They  abhor  arbi- 
trary power  as  much  as  you.     In  short,  there  i* 
no  opinion  properly  belonging  to  you  as  a  whig, 
wherein  you  may  not  still  continue,  and  yet  de- 
serve the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  court; 
provided  you  offer  nothing  in  violation  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  nor  take  the  advantage  in  cri* 
tical  junctures  to  bring  difficulties  upon  the  ad* 
ministration,   with,  no   other  view   but  that  of 
putting  the  queen  Under  the  necessity  of  changing 
it     But  your  own  party,  my  lord,  whenever  they 
return  into  play,  will  not  receive  you  upon  sua|i 

f  The  earl  of  Nottingham  is  probably  here  meant.     N. 
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easy  tenns,  although  they  will  have  much  moii 
nseed  of  your  issiswtice :  they  will  vary  their  po- 
litical catechidm  as  oftctt  as  they  please ;  and  yoA 
mast  answer  directly  to  every  article,  as  it  Serves 
the  present  turn.  This  is  a  truth  too  visible  f<* 
yttU  to  call  in  doubt.  How  unanimous  are  you  td 
a^man  in  evei^  point,  whether  of  moment  ot  no! 
whereas,  upon  our  side,  many  stragglers  have 
appeared  in  all  divisions,  even  among  those  wh!d 
believed  the  consequence  of  their  dissent  wouti 
be  the  worst  we  could  fear ;  for  which  the  cdii- 
luge,  integrity,  and  moderation,  of  those  at  the 
helm  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired;  (hough  I 
question  whether,  in  good  politicks,  the  last  ought 
always  to  be  imitated. 

If  your  lordship  will  please  to  consider  the  be- 
haviour of  the  tories  during  the  long  period  of 
this  reign  while  their  adversaries  were  in  power, 
you  will  find  it  very  different  from  that  of  y out 
party  at  present.  We  opposed  the  grant  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  till  he  had  done  something 
to  deserve  so  great  a  reward ;  and  then  it  was 
granted,  nemine  contradicente.  We  opposed  re^ 
pealing  the  test  j  which  would  level  the  church 
established  with  every  snivelling  sect  in  the  na- 
tion. We  opposed  the  bill  of  general  naturaliza- 
tion, by  which  we  were  in  danger  to  be  overrun 
by  schismaticks  and  beggars.  The  scheme  of 
breaking  into  the  statutes  of  colleges,  which 
obliged  the  fellows  to  take  holy  orders  ;  the  im- 
peachment of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  the  hopeful  pro- 
ject of  limiting  clergymen  M'hat  to  preach ;  with 
several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  strenuous^ 
)y  opposed/  as  manifestly  tending  to  the  ruin  of 
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the  church.  But  you  cannot  give  a  single  m- 
stance,  where  the  least  violation  hath  been  o& 
fered  to  her  majesty's  undoubted  prerogative,  in 
either  house,  by  the  lords  or  cpmmons  of  our 
pide.  We  should  have  been  glad  indeed  to  have 
seen  affairs  in  other  management :  yet  we  never 
attempted  to  bring  it  about  by  stirring  up  the 
city,  or  inviting  foreign  ministers  to  direct  the 
jt^ueen  in.  the  choice  of  her  servants,  much  less 
|>y. infusing  jealousies  into  the  next  heir.  Endea- 
vours were  not  publickly  used  to  blast  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  and  discourage  foreigners  from 
trusting  their  itioney  in  our  funds :  nor  were  wri- 
ters suffered  openly,  and  in  wpekly  papers,  to  re- 
vile persons  in  the  highest  employments.  In 
short,  if  you  can  prove  where  tlie  course  of  affairs, 
under  the  late  ministry,  was  any  way  clogged 
by  the  church  party,  I  will  freely  own  the  latter 
to  have  so  far  acted  against  reason  and  duty. 
Your  lordship  finds  I  would  argue  from  hence, 
that  even  the '  warmest  heads  on  your  side,  and 
those  who  are  deepest  engaged,  have  no  tolerable 
excuse  for  thwarting  the  queen  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  much  less  you,  my  lord,  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  their  guilt  or  mistbrtunes,  nor  ought 
to  involve  yourself  in  their  resentments. 

I  have  often  wondered  with  what,  countenance 
those  gentlemen,  who  have  so  long  engrossed  the 
gre4tc\st  employments,  have  shared  among  them 
the  bounties  of  the  crown  and  the  spoils  of  the 
nation,  and  are  now  thrown  aside  with  universal 
pdium,  can  accost  others,  who  eitheir  never  re- 
ceived the  favours  of  the  court,  or  who  must  dcr 
pend  Mpon  it  for  their  daily  support ;  with  what 

countenance, 
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countenance^  I  say,  these  gentlemen  can  accost 
audi  persons  in  their  usual  style :  "  My  lord,  you 
were  always  with  us ;  you  will  not  forsake  your 
friends  :  you  have  been  still  right  in  your  princi- 
ples :  let  us  join  to  a  man,  and  the  court  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  it  !'*  and  this  frequently  in  points 
where  whig  and  tory  are  no  more  concerned,  than 
in  the  length  or  colour  of  your  periwigs.  Why 
all  this  industry  to  ply  you  with  letters,  messages, 
and  visits,  for  carrying  some  peevish  vote,  which 
only  serves  to  display  inveterate  pride,  ill  nature^ 
and  disobedience,  without  effect  ?  Though  you 
are  flattered,  it  must  possibly  make  the  crown  and 
ministry  so  uneasy  as  to  bring  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change ;  which  however  is  at  best  a  design 
but  ill  becoming  a  good  subject,  or  a  man  of 
honour.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  who  are 
fallen  from  their  heights  of  power  and  profit,  who 
then  think  all  claim  of  gratitude  for  past  favours 
cancelled.  But  you,  my  lord,  upon  whom  the 
crown  has  never  cast  any  peculiar  marks  of  fa- 
vour or  displeasure,  ought  better  to  consider  the 
duty  you  owe  your  sovereign,  not  only  as  a  sub- 
ject in  general,  but  as  a  member  of  the  peerage, 
who  have  been  always  the  strenuous  asserters  of 
just  prerogative  against  popular  encroachments, 
as  well  as  of  liberty  against  arbitrary  power  !  So 
that  it  is  something  unnatural,  as  well  as  unjust, 
for  one  of  your  order  to  oppose  the  most  mild 
and  gracious  prince  that  ever  reigned,  upon  a 
party  pique,  and  in  points  where  prerogative  was 
never  disputed. 

But,  after  all,  if  there  were  any  probable  hopes 
pf  bringing  things  to  another  turn  by  thpse  vio* 

lept 
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lent  methbd^  6f  your  friends,  it  niight  then  pe^ 
haps  be  granted  that  you  acted  at  least  a  politick 
part :  but  surely  the  most  sanguine  among  them 
c6uld  hardly  have  the  confidence  to  insinuate  t6 
your  lordship  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
during  her  majesty^s  life.  Will  any  man  of  com- 
mon understanding,  when  he  has  recovered  his 
liberty  after  b6iag  kept  long  in  the  strictest  bond* 
age,  return  of  his  6\vti  accord  to  gaol,  where  b^ 
is  sure  of  being  confined  for  ever  ?  This  her  ma- 
jesty and  millions  of  her  subjects  firmly  believe 
to  be  exactly  the  case :  and  whether  it  be  so  or 
ho,  it  is  enough  that  it  is  s6  believed  :  and  this 
belief  it  attended  with  as  great  an  aversion  for 
those  keepers  as  a  good  christian  can  be  allowed 
to  entertain,  as  well  as  with  a  dread  of  ever  being 
again  in  their  power;  so  that,  whenever  the  mi- 
nistry may  be  changed,  it  will  certainly  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  your  party,  except  under  thfe 
next  successor,  which  I  hope  is  too  remote  a  view 
for  your  lordship  to  proceed  by  ;  though  I  know 
some  of  your  chiefs  who  build  all  their  expecta- 
tions upon  it. 

For  indeed,  my  lord,  your  party  is  much  de- 
ceived, when  they  think  to  distress  a  ministry 
for  any  long  time,  or  to  any  great  purpose,  while 
those  ministers  act  under  a  queen  who  is  so  firmly 
convinced  of  their  zeal  and  ability  for  her  service, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed of  her  people's  hearts.  Such  a  weight  will 
infallibly  at  length  bear  down  the  balance;  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  it 
f)ught  to  be  so ;  because,  when  any  one  of  the 
three  powers  whereof  our  government  is  composed 

proves 


j^roves  too  strong  for  the  other  two,  there  is  aa 
end  of  our  monarchy.  So  little  are  you  to.  regard 
the  crude  politicks  of  those  who  cried  out,  "  Tht 
constitution  was  in  danger,"  when  her  majesty 
lately  increased  the  peerage;  without  which  it 
was  impossible  the  two  houses  could  have  pro* 
ceeded,  with  any  concert,  upon  the  most  wdghty 
affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

I  know  not  any  quarrels  your  lordship,  as  a 
member  of  the  whig  party,  can  hav6  against  thd 
court,  except  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  I  mean,  the  removal  of  the  late  ministry, 
the  dismission  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  present  negotiations  of  peace.  I  shall  not  say 
any  thing  farther  upon  these  heads ;  only  as  to 
the  second  which  concerns  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no 
kingdom  or  state  in  Christendom  where  a  person 
in  such  circumstances  would  have  been  so  gently 
treated.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  princes,  that 
the  effects  of  their  displeasure  are  frequently  much 
more  publick  than  the  cause :  the  punishments 
are  in  the  face  of  the  world,  when  the  crimes  are 
in  the  dark  ;  and  posterity,  without  knowing  the 
truth  of  things,  may  perhaps  number  us  among 
the  ungrateful  populace  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
discarding  a  general,  under  whose  conduct  our 
troops  have  been  so  many  years  victorious;  where- 
as it  is  most  certain,  that  this  great  lord's  reso* 
lution  against  peace  upon  any  terms  whatsoever 
did  reach  the  ministry  at  home  as  much  as  the 
enemy  abroad :  nay,  his  rage  against  tlie  former 
was  so  much  the  more  violent  of  the  two,  that; 
^s^  it  is  affirmed  by  skilful  computers,  he  spent 

more^ 
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more  money  here  upon  secret  service  in  a  few 
months,  than  he  did  for  many  years  in  Flanders. 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  false,  your  lordship 
knows  very  well,  that  he  resolved  to  give  no  quar- 
ter, whatever  he  might  be  content  to  take  when 
he  should  find  himself  at  mercy.  And  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  to  this  issue,  whether  the  queen 
should  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  procure  a 
new  one  of  the  whig  stamp,  turn  out  those  who 
had  ventured  so  far  to  rescue  her  from  insolence 
and  ill  usage,  and  iuvite  her  old  controllers  to 
resume  their  tyranny  with  a  recruited  spirit  of 
vengeance?  or,  whether  she  should  save  all  this 
trouble,  danger,  and  vexation,  by  only  changing 
one  general  for  another  ? 

'  Whatever  good  opinion  I  may  have  of  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  I  do  not  pretend,  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  make  your  lordship  believe  that 
they  are  persons  of  sublime  abstracted  Roman 
virtue  :  but,  where  two  parties  divide  a  nation,  it 

usually  happens,  that  although  the  virtues  and  vices 
may  be  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  yet  the  publick 
good-  of  the  country  may  suit  better  with  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  one  side  than  of  the  other.  Perhaps 
there  mny  be  nothing-  in  it  but  chance ;  and  it 
might  so  have  happened,  if  things  were  to  begin 
again,  that  the  junto  and  their  adherents  would 
have  found  it  their  advantage  to  be  obedient  sub- 
jects, faithful  servants,  and  good  churchmen. 
However,  since  these  parts  happen  to  be  acted 
by  another  set  of  men,  I  am  not  very  speculative 
to  inquire  into  the  motives ;  but,  having  no  am- 
bition at  heart  to  mislead  me,  I  naturally  side 
Avitii  those  who  proceed   most   by  the  maxims 

wherein 
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wherein  I  was  educated.  There  was  something 
like  this  in  the  quarrel  between  Caesar  aud  Pom*- 
pey :  Cato  and  BrQtus  were  the  two  most  vir-« 
tuous  men  in  Rome ;  the  former  did  not  much 
approve  the  intentions  of  the  heads  on  either 
side ;  and  the  latter,  by  inclination,  was  more  a 
friend  to  Caesar :  but,  because  the  senate  and 
people  generally  followed  Pompey,  and  as  Caesar's 
party  was  only  made  up  of  the  troops  with  which 
he  conquered  Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  some 
profligate  deserters  from  Rome,  those  two  excel- 
lent men,  who  thought  it  base  to  stand  neuter 
where  the  liberties  of  their  country  was  at  stake, 
joined  heartily  on  that  side  winch  undertook  to 
preserve  the  laws  and  constitution,  against  the 
usurpations  of  a  victorious  general,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  bent  to  overthrow  them. 

I  cannot  dismiss  your  lordship  without  a  re- 
mark or  two  upon  the  bill  for  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  grants  since  1 688, 
which  was  lately  thrown  out  of  your  house,  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  hopes  of  putting  the 
ministry  to  a  plunge.  It  was  universally  known, 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  prevailed  to  wave  the 
tack  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  promised  his 
endeavours  to  make  the  bill  pass  by  itself  in  the 
house  of  lords.  I  could  name  at  least  five  or  six 
of  your  noble  friends,  who,  if  left  to  the  gui- 
dance of  their  own  opinion,  would  heartily  concur 
to  an  entire  resumption  of  those  grants;  others 
assure  me  they  could  name  a  dozen:  yet,  upon 
the  hope  of  weakening  the  court,  perplexing  the 
ministry,  and  shaking  the  lord  treasurer's  credit 
iu  the  house  of  commons,  you  went  on  so  unani- 
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mously,  that  I  do  not  hear  there  wae  onfi  jmtkgU 
negative  la  your  whole  list,  nor  ^bove  one  whig- 
lord  guilty  of  a  suspicious  absence,  who,  being 
much  in  your  lordship's  circumstances,  of  a  great 
i^Ettrimonial  estate,  and  under  no  obligation  to 
either  side,  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  for- 
ward a  point,  driven  on  merely  to  make  the 
crown  uneasy  at  this  juncture,  while  it  no  way 
affected  his  principles  as  a  whig,  and  which  I  am 
told  was  directly  against  his  private  judgment 
How  he  has  since  been  treated  as  an  apostate  and 
betrayer  of  his  friends,  by  some  of  the  leaders 
and  their  deputies  among  you,  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship is  ashamed  to  reflect  on  :  nor  do  I  take  such 
open  and  sudden  declarations  to  be  very  wise, 
unless  you  already  despair  of  his  return,  which,  I 
think,  after  such  usage,  you  justly  may.  For 
the  rest,  I  doubt  your  lordship's  friends  have 
missed  every  end  they  proposed  to  themselves  in 
rejecting  that  bill.  My  lord  treasurer's  credit  is 
not  any  way  lessened  in  the  house  of  commons. 
In  your  own  house,  you  have  been  very  far  from 
making  a  division  among  the  queen's  friends  ;  as 
appeared  manifestly  a  few  days  ago,  when  you 
lost  your  vote  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  disap- 
pointed those  who  had  been  encouraged  to  hire 
places,  upon  certain  expectations  of  seeing  a  pa- 
rade to  the  Tower*.     Lastly,  it  may  probably 

happen, 

*  *•  We  got  a  great  victory  last  Wednesday  [May  2S],  in  the 
house  of  lordSy  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  twenty-eight ;  and  the 
whigs  had  desired  their  friends  to  take  places,  to  see  lord  treasu- 
rer carried  to  the  Tower."  Journal  to  Stella,  May  31,  1712. — 
Th9  motion  was,  ^*  To  address  her  majesty,  that  she  would  b% 
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happen,  that  t^osc  who  opposed  an  inqutsitioii 
into  the  granta  will  he  found  to  have  hardljr  done 
any  very  great  service  to  the  present  possessorsu 
To  charge  those  grants  mth  six  years  purchase 
to  the  publick,  and  then  to  confirm  the  title  by 
parliament,  would,  in  effect,  be  no  real  loss  to 
the  owncfrs,  because,  by  such  a  confirmation, 
they  would  rise  in  value  proportionably,  and  dif- 
fer as  much  as  the  best  title  can  from  the  worst 
The  adverse  party  knew  very  well,  that  nothing 
beyond  this  was  intended;  but  they  cannot  be 
sure  what  may  be  the  event  of  a  second  inspec- 
tion, which  the  resentment  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons will  probably  render  more  severe,  and  which 
you  will  never  be  able  to  avert  when  your  num- 
ber lessens,  as  it  certainly  must ;  and  when  the 
expedient  is  put  in  practice,  without  a  tack,  of 
making  those  grants  part  of  a  supply.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  zeal  against  that  bill 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  some  other  cause, 
than  a  tenderness  to  those  who  were  to  suffer  by 
it. 

I  shall  conclude,  my  lord,  with  putting  you  in 
mind,  that  you  are  a  subject  of  the  queen,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  a  servant  of  your  country ;  and, 
in  any  of  these  capacities,  you  are  not  to  consi- 
der what  you  dislike  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
are  in  the  administration^  but  the  manner  of  con- 
pleased  to  send  orders  to  her  genera]  [the  duke  of  Ormond]  to 
act,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  offensively  against  France,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  safe  and  honourable  peace." — This  passing  in  the 
negative,  a  protest  was  entered,  and  signed  by  twenty-seven  lords  $ 
but  the  reasons  for  it  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  Jour- 
nals on  the  i3th  of  June  following.     N. 
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ducting  themselves  while  they  are  in :  and  then 
I  do  not  despair  but  your  own  good  sense  will 
fully  convince  you,  that  the  prerogative  of  your 
prince,  without  which  her  government  cannot 
subsist ;  the  honour  of  your  house,  which  has  been 
always  the  great  asserter  of  that  prerogative ;  and 
the  welfare  of  your  country,  are  too  precious  to 
be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice,  tlie  interest,  and 
the  ambition,  of  a  few  party  leaders. 


*  ( 
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TO 


ANOTHER  WHIG  LORD.* 


St.  Gemiains,  Jufy  8,  1712. 


MY  LORD  WHARTON> 


1  THANK  you  heartily  for  your  letter ;  and  you 
may  be  firmly  assured  of  my  friendship.  In  an- 
swer to  what  you  hint  that  some  of  our  friends 
suspect ;  I  protest  to  you,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  and  my  lord  Middleton  f  will  be  my  witness 
that  I  never  held  the  le^st  correspondence  with 
any  one  person  of  tory  party.  I  observe,  as 
near  as  I  can,  the  instructions  of  the  king  my 
father ;  among  whose  papers  there  is  not  one  let- 
ter, as  I  remember,  from  any  tory,  except  two 
lords  and  a  lady,  who,  as  you  know,  have  been 
for  some  years  past  devoted  to  me  and  the  vhigs. 
I  approve  of  the  scheme  you  sent  me,  signed  by 
our  friends.  I  do  not  find  24's  name  to  it :  per* 
haps  he  may  be  sick,  or  in  the  country.  |!fid- 
dleton  will  be  satisfied  to  be  groom  of  the  stole : 

*  Published  with  an  intent  to,  throw  the  odinm  of  a  design  to 
bring  in  the  pretender,  on  the  whigs.     N. 

t  Charles  Middleton,  the  second  earl  of  that  title,  and  baron 
Clairmont,  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  from  the  year  l684 
to  the  Revolution ;  when  he  followed  king  James  into  France,  and. 
was  attainted  by  the  Scots  parliament  in  1695.     K 

VOL.  IV.  lI  and 
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and  if  you  have  Ireland,  1 1  may  have  the  staff, 
provided  15  resignsihis  pretensions;  in  which  case, 
he  shall  have  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  life, 
and  a  dukedom.  I  am  t;ontent  13  should  be  se- 
cretary and  a  lord ;  and  I  will  pay  his  debts  when 
I  am  able. 

I  confess,  I  am  sorry  your  general  pardon  has 
so  many  exceptions ;  biit  yoii  and  my  other  friends 
are  judges, of  that.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  I 
pre  vailed  on  the  queen  to  let  me  sign  the  com- 
mission for  life,   though  her  majesty  is  entirely 
.reconciled.     If  2  yiU  accept  the -privy  seal,  which 
jr.Qu^tell  me  is  what  would  please  him,  the  salary 
;^t}onld  be  doubled ;  I  am  obliged  to  his  good  iu- 
^^eations,  how  ill  soever  they  may  Have  succeeded. 
J  AU  other  parts  of  your  plan  I  entirely  agree  wijJr; 
*9?!y  ??.^^  ^^^  party  that opposes^us,  your  proposal 
jabou^  Z  t^Ujay  bring  an  odium  ^  uppn  my  gpvern- 
.mfi\t :.  he  stands  the  first  excepted;  and  we  shall 
. j^ye  enough  against  him  i  n  a  legal  way.     I  wisfi 
^y^u  would  allow  me  twelve  more  doniesticks  of 
^yown  religion;;  and  I  will  give  you  what  secu- 
rity you  pleascy  po|;;  to  hinder  any  designs  y on 
,h?Lve,   of  altiiiring  the  present  established ,  worsl)ip. 
Since  I  have  so  f^vv  employments  left  metodii^pose 
Qt\  find  that  most  of  our  friends  are  to  bold  theirs 
for  life^  I  hope  you  will  all  be  sati$fip4  with  iso 
great  a  share  of  power.     I  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
well; and  ana  your  assured  friends 
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^'  Do  you  know  that  Grub-street  is  dead  and  gone  last  %veek  f 
No  more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it 
dose  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least  seven  papers  *  of 
my  own,  beside  some  of  other  people's ;  but  now  every  single 
half  sheet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen.  The  Observator  if 
fallen ;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  post; 
the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles 
its  price :  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold;  Have  you  seen  the 
red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  methinks  the  stamping  if 
worth  a  halfpenny.'' 

.  Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  7*  17 1^^ 

*  One  of  these  tnn  probably  tbepinplilft  here  reprinted.    V* 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH*. 


wimm 


MY  LORD| 

JLt  was  with  no  Tittle  satisfaction  I  undertook  the 
pleasing  task,  assigned  me  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Kitcat  clubf,  of  addressing  your  lordship 
with  thanks  for  your  late  service  so  seasonably 
done  to  our  sinking  cause,  in  reprinting  those 
most  excellent  discourses,  which  you  had  for- 

•  Dr.  William  Fleetwood.     N. 

f  This  club,  which  consisted  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  and 
statesmen  among  the  whigs,  was  remarkable  for  the  strictest-  zeal 
toward  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  met  at  a  little  house  in  Shire 
lane,  and  topk  their  title  from  the  real  name  of  a  pastrycook  who 
excelled  in  making  mutton  pies,  which  were  regularly  a  part  of 
their  entertainment.  The  portraits  of  this  society,  drawn  by  sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  were  all  at  Barnes,  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  whose  father  was  their  secretary ;  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  William  Baker,  esq.  late  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Hertford,  at  his  house  in  Hill  street.  Sir  Godfrey's 
own  portrait  is  among  them,  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  others. 
From  these  portraits,  "  Kitcat'^  became  a  technical  term  in 
paintings — Dr.  King,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  first  rate  writer  d^ 
re  culinarid,  h^  pointed  out  the  merits  of  their  proveditor,  in  his 
admirable  Art  of  Cookery. 

^*  Immortal  m^de  as  Kitcat  by  bis  pies  !'^    N. 

merl^ 
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merly  preached  with  so  great  applause,  though 
they  were  never  heard  of  by  us  till  they  were  le^ 
commended  to  our  perusa]  by  t^ie  Spectator,  who 
some  time  since,  in  one  oif  his  papers  *,  entertaine4 
the  town  with  a  paragj-aph  out  of  the  Postboy, 
and  your  lordship's   extraordinary  preface. 

The  wprld  wijl  pei^hap^  be.  suTprffie^,  t^at  gen^ 
tlemen  of  our  complexion,  who  have  so  long 
been  piously  employed  in  overturning  the  founda- 
tions of  religion  and' government,    should  now 

stoop  to  the  puny  amusement  of  reading  and  com- 
mending sermons.  But  your  lordship  icamwork 
miracles,  as  well  as  >vrite  on  them  :  and  I  dare 
assure  yoiir  lordship  and  the  world*,  ihal  there  fe 
hot  an  atheist  in  the  whole  kingdom  (a.t\d  we'are 
no  inconsiderable  party)  but  wiil  readily  subscnbfe 
to  the  principles  so  zealously  ad vahcecfjrtid  so 
learnedly  maintained  in  those  discoufiscS.  ^  *  '^•-••. 

I  cahnot  but  observe  wfth  infinite  dplig^t,^  thai 
the  reasons  your  lordship  jgives  for  .rep,ri9j;ipg 
those  immortal  pieces  are  urged  with  th^|.§lSf|9§[.th 
and  force  which  is  peculiar  to  your  lpr4l$bip'ci 
writings,  and  is  such  as  all  who  have  any  regard 
for  truth,  or  relish  for  good  writing,  must  admire, 
though  none  can  sufficiently  cqaimend, 

hi  a  word,  the  preface  is  equal  to  tjhe  sermops : 
less  than  that  ought  not,  and  more  cannot,  be  said 
of  it.  In  this  you  play  the  part  of  a  prophet,  with 
the  same  address  as  that  of  a  preacher  m  those  ; 
and,  in  a  strain  no  ways  inferior  to  Je]:em.iah,   or 

*  The  Spectator,  No.  384,  M^y  21, 1712.— The  preface  was 
severely  reprehended  by  the  Examiner,  No.  27>  May  29 ;  and 
iporc  humoiiroubly  in  the  rcmarke  annexed  to  this  leiiet.     N. 

any 
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any  of  those  ol^  pretenders  to  ins|)ir^tion,  sagely.^ 
fqr^tel  those  impending  miseries  vvHrch  seeni'  to  ; 
threaten  these  nations,  by  the  introduction  or* 
popery  and  arbitrary  power.  This  a  man  of  less^ 
penetration  thaii  your  lordship,  without  a  spirit  ■ 
of  divination,  or  going  to  the  devil  for  the  dis-^j 
covery,  may  justly  "^ fear  and  presage,  from  the^, 
natural  tendency  of  several  principals  and  prac^ . 
ti'ces  which  have  of^  late  been  so  studiously  re- 

'  '  '  ■  '  ill-'" 

vived."    I  know  your  lordship  means  those  long.^^ 
since  exploded  doctrines  of  obedience,  and  sub-, 
mission  to  princes,  which  were  only  calculated  tgi 
make  "  a  free  and  happy  people  slaves  and  mise- . 
rable."  Who  but  asses,  and  packhorses,  and  beasts; 
of  burden,  can  entertain   such   servile   notions  ? 
What !  shall  the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  freeborn^ 
nation  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  ambition,  the 
humour  and  caprice  of  any  one  single  person?; 
Kings  and  princes  are  the  creatures  of  the  people, 
niere  state  pageants,  more  for  show' tliaii  use  ;  and' 
sbail  we  fall  down  and  worship  those  idols,  those 
golden  calves  of  our  own  setting  up  ?  No,  never,' 
as  long  as  1  can  hold  a  sword,  or  your  lordbhip' 
a  pen.  .    ' 

It  was  suitable  to  that  admirable  foresight^ 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  your  lord- 
ship's conduct,  to  take  this  effectual  method  oF 
delivering  yourself  ^'  from  the  reproaches  and 
ciirses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to  b\\ 
the  world,  that  though,  in  the  constant  course  of 
your  ministry,  you  have  never  failed,  on  propej 
6ccasions,  to  recommend  the  loving,  honouring, 
and  reverencing  the  prince's  person,"  so  as  never 
to  break  his  roy^l  shins,  nor  tread  upon  his  heels ; 

yet 
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yet  you  never  intended  men  should  pay  any  sub- 
inission  or  obedience  to  him  any  longer  than  he 
acted  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
people.  This,  you  say,  is  the  opinion  of  Christ, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul :  and,  faith,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  for  I  never  thought  that  they  had  been 
whigs  before.  But,  since  your  lordship  has  thus 
taught  them  to  declare  for  rebellion,  you  may 
easily  persuade  them  to  do  as  much  for  prophane- 
ness  and  immorality ;  and  then  they,  together 
with  your  lordship,  shall  be  enrolled  membere  of 
our  club.  Your  lordship,  a  little  after,  (I  sup- 
pose, to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned authors)  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  "  this 
always  was,  and  still  is,  your  own  judgment  in 
these  matters."  You  need  not  fear  we  should  sus- 
pect  your  constancy  and  perseverance;  for  my 
lord  Somers,  that  great  genius,  who  is  the  life 
and  soul^  the  head  and  heart  of  our  party,  ^  has 
long  since  observed,  that  we  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed in  any'of  our  whig  bishops;  but  they 
have  always  unalterably  acted  up,  or,  to  speak 
properly,  down  to  their  principles. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  my  lord,  in  this  short 
Address,  to  do  justice  to  every  part  of  your  incom- 
parable preface :  nor  need  1  run  riot  in  encomium 
and  panegyrick,  since  you  can  perform  that  part 
so  much  better  for  yourself;  for  you  only  give 
those  praises,  which  you  only  can  deserve ;  as  you 
have  formerly  proved  in  the  dedication  of  your 
"*'  Essay  upon  Miracles,"  *  to  Dr.   Godolphin,  | 

.   •  Which  was  first  published  in  1701.     N. 
f  Vice  provost  of  £atoi>,  and  resideotary  of  St.  l^^ul's.     N. 

where 
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where  you  declare  your  work  to  be  the  most  per* 
feet  of  any  upon  that  subject,  in  order  to  pay  a 
very  uncommon  compliment  to  your  patron,  by 
telling  him  you  had  prevailed  with  your  modesty 
to  say  so  much  of  your  performance,  because  you 
would  not  be  thought  to  make  so  ill  a  compliment 
to  him,  as  to  present  him  with  what  you  had  not 
a  great  esteem  for  yourself. 

Though  I  cannot  go  through  the  whole  preface, 
yet  I  think  myself  obliged  in  gratitude  to  thank 
your  lordship  in  a  more  particular  manner  for 
the  last  part  of  it,  where  you  display  the  glories 
of  the  whig  ministry  in  such  strong  and  lasting 
colours,  as  must  needs  cheer  and  refresh  the 
sight  of  all  whig  spectators,  and  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  tones.  Here  your  lordship  rises,  if  pos- 
sible, above  yourself.  Never  was  such  strength 
of  thought,  such  beauty  of  expression,  so  hap-- . 
pily  joined  together.  Heavens !  such  force, 
such  energy,  in  each  pregnant  word !  such  fire, 
such  fervour,  in  each  glowing  line !  One  would 
think  your  lordship  was  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  with  which  our  hero  fought.  Who  cau 
read,  utemoved,  these  following  strokes  of  ora- 
tory ?  "  Such  was  the  fame,  such  was  the  re-^ 
putation,  such  was  the  faithfulness  and  zeal,  to 
such  a  height  of  military  glory,  such  was  the  har- 
mony and  consent,  such  was  the  blessing  of  God," 
&c.  O  !  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  word  such  ! 
Well,  since  Erasmus  wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of 
Folly  *,  and  my  lord  Rochester  an  excellent  poem 

upon  - 

*  The  "  Marice  Encomium**  Erasmus  wrote,  within  the  compass 
c>f  a  week,  at  the.house  of  his  friend  More,  with  whom  he  lodged 
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upon  Nothing,  I  am^  resolved  to  employ  t]h^,Sf[^c- 
tator,  or  some  of  his  frateriiiit3f  ffleaiers  in  words), 
to  write  an  cncomiu^Ti  upon  Such.  But,  \vl)aieyer 
chancres  our  lanjcruao-e  may  \inderg:o  ("and  every 
thing  that  is  English  is  ffiven  to  chin<je),  this 
happy  word  is  syre  to  live  in  your  immortal  pre- 
face. Your  loratihip  does  not  end  yet;,  but,  to 
crown  all,  has  another  such  in  reserve,  where  vou 
tell  the  wi)r)fl,  **  We  were  just  entering  on  the 
^y.ays  that  lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have 
answered  all  pur  prayers,"  &c.  Now,  perhaps, 
some  snarling  tory  might  iniperjioently  incjuire, 
when  we  might  have  expected  such  a  peace?  I 
answer,  when  the  Dutch  could  get  nothing  by  the 
war,  nor  we  whigs  lose  any  thing  by  a  peace;  or, 
to  speak  in  plain  terms  (for  every  one  knows  I 
ani  a  iree  speaker  as  well  as  a  freethinker)  when 
we  had  exhausted  all  the  nation's  treasure  (which 

•  .>  I  I.-.  «.  •  .  .      .  '• 

every  body  knows  could  not  have  been  long  first), 
and  so  far  enriched  ourselves,  and  beggared  pur 
fellow  subjects,  as  t;o  bring  them  under  a  necessitjr 
of  submittins:  to  what  conditions  we  should  think 
fit  to  iinpose:  and  this  too  \i^  should  have  ef- 
fected,  if  \ve  had  continued  in  power.  But,  alasl 
just  in  that  critical  juncture,  when  (as  we  thought) 
our  cjesigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  the  sc^niQ 
changed:  *' Cod,  for  our  sins,"  as  your  lordship 
wisely  observes,  *^  permitted  thq  spirit  of  discord'' 
(that  is,  the  doctrine  of  obedience  and  submission 
|o  princes)  '^  to  go  forth,  ^nd,  by  troubling  the 
camp,  the  city,  and  the  country  (and  O  that  it 

on  his  arriva!  in  England.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  France,  and 
printed  there  with  abundance  of  faults  ;  yet  it  took- so  we!l,  that 
in  a  few  months  it  went  through  seven  editions.     N. 

had- 
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^atj  spared  ^^e  pjaqes  gaqreij  to  his  worship!)  to 
F]?.°^  fy^  2  T'???]^'  i^i^  'j^autiful  and 
pe,<;.t,  q^d  giye  us  iii  it^  stead,  I  Iti  0** 

.....  .!'    p  exquisite  1'  \io\y'  pat  of^ 

y(jur.  Iprdghip  qoniplain  pf.'th'e  doyi  ,^   ^    ig- 

gisip,  and  Papiel  Buigess's  meeting  house f !  The 
geqerofis.  9piapa{ision.  your  lordship  Has  showq 
upon  this  tragical  occasion  makes  me  l^elieve,  your 
lords^jp  ;ig{|l  npt  \>^  una^ected  with  an  acciderit 


she  had  Ulte  to  Kaye  misp^rned  upon  it;  for  the 
jogicai  j^de  preseptly  poriclucjed  (knd  the  infe- 
rence was  nafural  enough  J  that,  if  they  he^n 
with  pullnig  down  meeting-Kouses,  H  might  end 
in  demolispiiig  those  hpiises  of  pleasure  where  she 
constantly  paid  her  devotion;  and,  indeed,  there 
seems  a  close  conne¥ii->n  hetween  extempore  prayier 
and  extempore  lovel  I  doubt  no^  if  this  disaster 
had  readied  your  lordship  before,  you  would  liav? 
foupd  some  room  in  that  moving  parenthesis,  to 
have  expressed  your  concern  for  it. 

I  come  now  to  that  last  stroke  of  yoiir  lord- 
ship's almighty   pen ;    I   mean    that  expressive 

*  The  mob  that  attended  Dr.  Sacheverell  to  bis  trial  attaclied 
Mr.  Burgess's  meeting-house,  Feb.  28,  1709-IO;  tind,  having 
pulled  down  the  putfiit,  peivs,  &c.  made  a  boufire  of  tbein  iii 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and  would  have  tliruwn  the  preacher  in, 
if  they  bad  found  him.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  Marcb  2; 
offering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  for  apprehending  anjr  of 
tlic  rioters.  It  appears  that  tbe  only  two  wbo  were  discoveml 
(whose  names  were  Damarec  and  Purchase)  were  unhappy  igno- 
rant whigs,  who  did  not  even  know  which  party  their  conduct 
jivas  astisting.     They  both  received  the  queen's  pardon,     N, 

dash 
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dash •  which  you  give  when  you  come  to 

the  new  ministry,  where  you  break  off  with  an 
artful  aposiopesis^  and,  by  refusing  to  say  any 
thing  of  them  yourself,  leave  your  readers  to  think 
the  worst  they  possibly  can.  Here  your  lord* 
ship  shows  yourself  a  most  consummate  ora* 
tor,  when  even  your  very  silence  is  thus  elo- 
quent. 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  I  cannot  but  congra* 
tulate  your  lordship  upon  that  distinguishing 
mark  of  honour  which  the  house  of  commons 
has  done  your  preface,  by  ordering  it  to  be 
burnt*.  This  will  add  a  never  failing  lustre  to 
your  character,  when  future  ages  shall  read,  how 
a  few  pages  of  your  lordship's  could  alarm  the 
representative  body  of  the  nation.  I  know  your 
lordship  had  rather  live  in  a  blaze,  than  lie  buried 
in  obscurity;  and  would  at  any  rate  purchase 
immortality,  though  it  be  in  flames.  Fire  being 
a  mounting  element,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  your 
lordship's  aspiring  genius. 

I  shall  detain  your  lordship  no  longer;  but^ 
according  to  your  example,  conclude  with  a 
short  prayer  (though  praying,  I  confess,  is  not 

*  This  was  performed  May  12,  1712.  See  an  admirable 
letter  on  that  occasion  to  bishop  Burnet,  June  17 9  1712,  in  the 
preface  to  bishop  Fleetwood's  works. — The  vote  was  carried  in 
*the  house  by  a  majority  of  II9,  against  54;  among  the  dis- 
senting voices,  were  sir  Peter  King,  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr. 
Lecbmere,  and  others  of  the  long  robe.  "  The  complaint" 
(says  the  bishop)  "  was  made  by  Hungerford,  and  seconded 
by  Manley  (people  that  indeed  should  have  been  ordered  to  have 
burnt  it),  and  thirded  by  what  we  call  the  Court ;  and  carried 
by  numbers,  without  a  wise  word  said  against  it."     N. 

my 
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my  talent) — May  you  never  want  opportunitiei 
of  thus  signalizing  yourself;  but  be  *' transmitted 
to  posterity,"  under  the  character  of  one  who 
dares  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is  most  dear  to 
you  .(even  your  own  darling  labours)  to  promote 
the  interest  of  our  party ;  and  stand  sainted  in 
the  whig  calendar,  as  a  martyr  for  the  cause! 
This  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  greatest  (next 
yourself)  of  your  lordship's  admirers, 

Whaetow. 
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X.HE  Biahdp  of  St.  Asaph's  famous  Preface 
having  been  so  much  buffeted  of  lat^  between 
advocates  and  opposers,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  in- 
spect some  of  his  other  works,  I  sent  to  the 
booksellers  in  Duck  Lane,  and  Little  Britain, 
who  returned  me  several  of  the  sermons  which 
belonged  to  that  preface ;  among  others,  I  took 
notice  of  that  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  which  had  a  little  preface  of  its  own,  I 
and  was  omitted,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
when  those  sermons  were  gathered  up  into  a 
volume ;  though,  considering  the  bulk,  it  could 
hardly  be  spared.  It  was  a  great  masterpiece  of 
art  in  this  admirable  author,  to  write  such  a 
sermon,  as,  by  help  of  a  preface,  would  pass  for  • 
a  tory  discourse  in  one  reign,  and  by  omitting 
that  preface,  would  denominate  him  a  whig  in 
another:  thus,  by  changing  the  position,  the 
picture  represents  either  the  pope  or  the  devil, 
the  cardinal  or  the  fool.  I  confess,  it  was  ma- 
licious in  me,  and  what  few  others  would  have 
done,  to  rescue  those  sermons  out  of  their  dust 
and  oblivion ;  without  which,  if  the  author  had 

.*  Originally  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Examiner.     N* 
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SO  pleised,  tliey.  might  have  passed  for  new 
preached,  ki  well  as  new  printed  :  neither  would 
the  thornier  preface  have  risen  up  in  judgment  to 
contburid  the  latter. |  But,  upon  second  thoughts, 
1  cannot  tell  why  this  wiltuliy-forgotteh  preFac« 
bay  not  do  the  reverend  autlibr  some  service;. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Spectator  published 
the  last  with  that  intent:  why  therefore  should 
not  my  publishing  the  first  be  for  the  same  end? 
and  I  dare  be  confident,  that  the  part  I  have 
chosen  will  do  his  lordship  much  more  service ; 
for  here  it  will  be  ibund,  that  this  prelate  did^ 
once  in  his  life,  thuik  and  write  as  became  him ; 
and  that  while  he  was  a  private  clergyman,  he 
could  print  a  preface  without  fear  of  the  hang- 
man. I  have  chosen  to  set  it  at  length,  to  prevent 
what  might  be  objected  against  me,  as  an  unfair 
rc'presenter,  should  I  reserve  any  part  of  this  ad- 
mii-able  discourse,  as  well  as  to  iihitate  the  ju- 
dicious Spectator  ;  though  I  fear  I  shall  not  have 
«o  good  contributions  from  our  party,  as  that 
author  is  said  to  have  from  another,  upon  th^ 
like  occasion ;  or,  if  I  chance  to  give  offence, 
be  promised  to  hav6  mv  losses  made  up  to  me, 
for  my  zeal  in  circiilating  prefaces.  Without  aiiy 
iiich  deep  and  politick  designs,  I  give  it  to  the 
world  Out  of  mere  good  naturfe,  that  they  may 
find  what  conceptions  the  worthy  authoi-  ha4 
formerly  had  of  tKingi^,  when  his  business  was 
yet  undone ;  so  to  silence  a  clamorous  party, 
who,  from  the  late  preface,  are  too  apt,  how  un- 
justly soever,  to  conclude,  his  lordship's  princi- 
ples are  not  agreeable  to  his  preferments, 
la  thig  excellent  preface,    the  worthy  author 

thoufi;h 
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thought  fit  to  charge  the  fanaticks  and  whigs, 
upon  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death,  as  people 
that  would  "  try  to  make  it  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  us  for  our  sins,  by  fuming  the  kingdom 
Hito  a  commonwealth."  The  satire  must  cer- 
tainly be  determined  to  them;  for  neither  the 
tories  nor  nonjurors  were  ever  charged  with  such 
principles,  but  rather  as  carrying  the  regal  au- 
thority too  high,  in  asserting  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  •  This  species  of  government,  which  the 
learned  prelate  says,  is  **  as  ill  fitted  for  our  na- 
ture as  popery  is  for  our  religion,"  was,  by  some 
people,  it  seems,  endeavoured  to  be  brought  in, 
whom  he  terms  "an  impudent  and  clamorous 
Jactibn.**  Whether  that  impudent  and  clamorous 
?^ction-  would  really  do  all  those  things  he  char- 
ges them  with,  is  by  the  whigs  denied,  and 
charitable  men  may  in  part  make  a  question: 
but  that  by  this  he  did,  and  could  then  only  mciau 
the  whigs,  could  be  no  question  at  all,  since  none 
else  were  ever  charged  with  those  crimes  in 
these  kingdoms  ;  and  they  have  always  been  so, 
though  seldom  indeed  so  heavily,  unless  by  high- 
flying tories  or  Jacobites.  It  seems,  his  lordship 
had  dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  they  would 
"  certainly  do,""  and  begs  of  God  "  evermore  to 
preserve  us  from  this  species."  And  surely  he 
was  in  the  right ;  for  that  would  be,  indeed, 
**  giving  us  we  know  not  what" — h\s  lordship'» 
enemies  "  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure  T 

END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOXUME. 
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